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ere arc two questions. First of 
all, can you recognize l a good 
teacher when you set one? 
Secondly, arc you a good class- 


room teacher yourself? If your answer 
to the second question fc “No” then go 
directly to Jnil (which is possibly the 


probably been trying to run you out of 
town for the last few years), do not 

C ass GO, do not collect JL2UU. If. 
owever. you have answered both 
questions in the affirmative you might 
be very pleased about the Burnham 
salary proposals currently being dis- 
cussed by local nulhorities. 

Few teachers seem to have seen the 
discussion paper produced by the- 
Burnham Manage me nt Panel, which i& 
a great pity as it is called Letting You-. 
Know, l sympathize with the dissemi- 
nation problem. It would have been 
much mare effective to whisper the 
proposals to one or two hand-picked 
moles and swear them to secrecy, that 
way everyone would have known ab- 
out them within a week. 

The logic of the proposals is very- 
persuasive and the intentions laud- 
1 able, but 1 fear that (heir implementa- 
tion could split some staffrooms asun- 
der. What is being suggested makes 
good sense. Teachers would begin 
their career on what is called the Entry 
Grade, normally three years in length, 
supported by an experienced colleague 
to be called n “mentor", or perhaps a 


“tormentor" if things go badly. 

On successful completion of the 
three year probationary period 
teachers would then move in to the 
Main Professional Grade, probably a 
10 increment scale running to a max- 
imum beyond the top of the present 
scale 2 salary point. So far so good: a 
more carefully thought out induction 
period, and a higher ceiling for those 
teachers stuck on scale 1. many of them 
very competent women working in 
primary schools whose careers were 
interrupted to enable them to. raise 
their family. On top of the basic scale 
of the Main Professional Grade there 
are to be extra allowances for addition- 
al responsibilities, a return to the 
system that obtained several years ago. 
and not especially controversial. 

What is, 1 think, much more explo- 
sive than has been realized so far. is the 
question of merit payments. There are 
to be two kinds of recognition of 
classroom merit being proposed. The 
first is accelerated promotion, that is 
the possibility of outstanding teachers 
jumping up the Main Professional 
Grade at a faster rate than their 
colleagues. The second is super merit 
awards for people already at the top of 
the scale. These would be recom- 
mended after what is called “the 
annual development discussion" in 
each school, and the l.e.a. Would have 
to ensure parity between schools. 
Now here is the problem. Reward- 



Ted Wragg 

mg good classroom teachers, especial- 
ly as the teaching force ages ana there 
are. in a contracting system, fewer 
extrinsic rewards around for a profes- 
sion that in the expanding sixties had 


them by the barrel-load, seems sensi- 
ble and just. To judge the merit of 
teachers, someone must watch them 
teach. Since there is often considerable 
disagreement about who is or is not an 
effective teacher when Individuals are 
discussed, it makes sense for more 
than one person (o see each teacher. 
Since a single lesson is not a sufficient 


sample, each observer ought to watch 
several. If parity between schools is to 
be achieved then the evaluators, he 
they fellow teachers or l.e.a. advisers, 
will have to get on their white horse 
and ride round several schools. 

Merit payments always seem a bril- 
liant idea before they are given out. It 
is afterwards (hat the pain is felt. 
Future school management training 
courses will have endless group exer- 
cises such as, “Devise 23 different ways 


of telling fellow teachers they were not 
given a merit award but you still value 
them", or “Old Pettigrew has, for 
years, stayed outside the funny farm by 
persuading his cullcgucs that he is a 
damn good classroom teacher. Find 
three alternative sanity-savers for him 
when he learns he has not been given a 
merit award," or “You are hend of a 
four teacher primary school. Think of 
jolly remarks you can make on enter- 
ing the staffroom after the announce- 
ment that only one of them has been 
given a merit award." 

Though extensive use hus been 
made of merit payments in the United 
States, the only British example was in 
universities in the late 1960s when 
there were merit awards for about a 
quarter of lecturing staff. Some de- 
partments gave the payments to the 
oldest staff on the grounds that they 
must be the best, others to the 
youngest because they needed the 
money, one head of department was 


even said to have given a merit oav 
mem to its mistress, though wheiS 
annual development conference 
place is not recorded. Hie schemers 
a shambles and folded after two vea? 

I he task of selecting the most com. 
petent teachers is not y n impossible 
one. After all. there is now quite a bh 
of research into leaching, some o 
which I have described elsewhere in 
this issue. One American list of what 
research is said to have shown about 
effective teachers did have me in 
hysterics, however, with items such as 
“teacher avoids vague, scrambled dis- 1 
course , “ teacher uses well moduiatea 
voice or ‘Teacher shows verbal and 
non-verbal enthusiasm for learning" 
Only Barbara Woodhouse would 
qualify. 

The real question is whciherweare 
wise to embark on this kind of rewaid 
system. [ here is no simple equivalent 
of litmus paper in the appraisal of 
teaching competence, unless there are 
evaluators able to turn red or blue In 
the presence of good or bad teaching 
It would be a pity if staffrooms were 

S cd apart as the final blow is 
rered to the morale of several 
worthy professionals, especially if eva- 
luators, after their classroom observa- 
tions, were to favour the leap-around 
extravert rather than the less spectacu- 
lar reflective kind of teacher. Let us 
hope the issue of merit awards will be 
fully debated in the next few weeks. 



To ILEA's Acland Burghley Compre- 
hensive School to fulfil the worst fears 
of the noble Baroness Cox. Sum- 
moned to indoctrinate the O-level 
sociology class in the Principles of 
Socialism, I. do so with gusto. 

I am told jt is all above board, since 
they have Already been indoctrinated - 
lri,“Alfianre-iam by a local Liberal, 
and the Conservative Central Office 
are dispatching a doctor after half term . 
tb . inject them with a Jesuit zeal for. 
Thatcherism; They appeal to be quite 
capable of remaining immune to us all. 

■„ The class is somewhat ; diminished, 
neither, I am told, ori account of my . 
presence nor Qanideri . truancy, but 
because’ of the; counter-attraction of . 
talent . scouts fromHhe. University of 
Sflksex. Like certain .colleges at Ox- 
ford,* they are in- search of mute, 

' Inglorious intujr-city' Miltons;' in . dam 

S ot of wasting thdir sweetness op the •' 
csert air of uufnell Park, Jhe theory' 
is that they spot them in the fifth-form, 
promise.. them Sqssex places while 
they're in the lower-sixth, and then, if 
they get any sort qf reasonable A'- 
leve Is. watch them blossom in the. 
pure, enriched Brighton atmosphere 
oyer the. next .three; years. (Sussex' 
inslsl it's an exercise ’in altruism, and ' 
only a small proportion actually wind 
up lit 'Brighton). 

. As I silently wish the' absentees well : 
id their good forrilneai having stum- 
bled lipqn this convenient fist hack in ;■ 
theqplversity race, j'djscu^ with *•' 

their residual colleagues' the vanity of 
aUnbrm._r 
O-level soc 


eminent signatories, friendly knights 
like Terrance Beckett, Terence Con- 


ran, Monty Fjnniston and Michael 
Edwardes were liberally represented 
and even earls (that newly-fashlonable 
rank) by Snowdon and Selkirk. 


There really isn’t any .point in . 
showering these people with noridurs,' 
if you fail to support their projects 
when they produce them, . 

, The aim of the scheme is to update 
-and broaden the thTee Rs into the four ’ 
Gt. Competence in the practice of skills 
and the use- of knowledge; cop/ng with 
their own lives and the world around • 

, them; developing their own creativity; 
and learning to do all these . things in 
cooperation with others. 

Any organization involved in educa- 
tion or training can enter - schools, 
colleges, universities, companies, even 
the Government itself - if they think . 
they have a programme which fulfils 
these criteHa. - 

The carrot tjte' RSA offers is a . 
Certificate of Recognition, and-eveipT ' 
small grant;- If if is. felt ; this could be 
crucial to the scjiethe. But the real 
■satisfaction must be the enthusiasm 
which I saw shining from the faces of 
the. youngsters who presented their . - 
schemes to the public last year. 

I spy all this not just to inform. the , 


Creativity . ... one of the RSA's four Cs 

them - next Wednesday, February 29. 
Entries go td the RSA, 8 John Adam 
Street, London WC2N.6EZ| and you 
could always phqne. them on 01>-839 
2366 if ytiu think.yoiit entry might be 
delayed in the post. 


response 


that the O-level rat race should start at 
the tender age of seven, with the 
11-plus an increasingly common hurdle 
along that road. 

It Is riot yet clear just how much 
paternity Sir Keith claims for this 
second offspring - the reintroductlon- 
of selection at 11 as Government 
policy. Mr Robert Dunn's speeches 
commending the 11-plus never quite 
match the standard o t Sir Keith's lucid 
prose and seem always to be Issued, 


not by the DES, but by Conservative 
Central Office. 

Indeed they sometimes appear to be 
drafted by sources even further Right 1 
than that. So I am pleased to see an 
increasing awareness that the 11-pi us 
threatens good primary schools almost 
as much as it does comprehensives, 
The Heart of England School Parent 
TeacHers’ Association have sent round 
a questionnaire which points lo the 
damage that its re-introduction in 

- - he’ 

school but to their primary schools too. 
"Do you believe," 5 they enquire, “that 
the work of our primary schools’ will 
remain as valuable and varied?" . 

It is one of those '‘quepliGW expect- 
ing the answer ‘no’ , which in Ulw 
always began with Num. I have UUjc - 
doubt that the sensible, middle-of-tne- 
rond parents of Balsnll Common, woo 
pay good rates to maintain good 
primary schools, .will know .Hie, 
appropriate response. ; 

lsce that the Select Committee have 
decided to study primary education, l 
.hope they realize they cannot do so jn 
isolation, and that secondary seledton 
and examinations profoundly distort 
the primury curriculum below. 

Christopher Price 


Our best primaiy schools have for 20 
or 30 years now been paradigms of 
what the Royal Socletyof Arts is trying 
to encourage. But good primary curri- 
cula are now at risk as a result of two 
.disturbing Offspring of the current 
educational regime, both at variance 
with much df. what Sir Keith said in 
Sheffield. . 

The first is that curiously named 
White Paper of a year ago Teaching 
Quality (Cmnd. 8836). Since few in 
education understood it and a General 


ois have for 20 « t ^ . 
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already ' deeded’ to efiteC'thaf th'b 
closing oats for .1984 is alm^st L Ai(i)n ' 


seven; should be'siibje^ed to "special- 
ist" teaching by‘“specialist '’teachers; 
and implicit In rnat.ls the ajssumptjop 
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the bottom If- there are changes, at the 
top. Southey speculate endlessly, ajid 
oife line goes like thlst there in 
reshuffle tW y&f* apd Jim Pl __ 
done an unduly; long stint in Northern 


pe deeds to bo 

policy $ ^Unimportant an 
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British firms 
lose out to 
foreign rivals 


by Philip Venning 


British firms have failed to capitalise 
on the huge expansion of world spend- 
ha on education in the last 10 years, a 
ilS special report reveals this week. 

As they gather later this month at 
Dldacta, the international education 
Miiipment exhibition, British com- 
ities face the fact that most of the 
mtive contracts to build, equip, and 
w pply schools, colleges and universi- 
ty abroad have gone to their competi- 

Contracts for the big education 
programmes in the Middle East or in 
development-aided Third World coun- 
tries have generally gone to countries 
.(ike Sweden or Japan. Only in educa- 
tional publishing, where the British 
reputation re mains high, have the 

Full report- Pages 
lOandll 

English language and Commonwealth 
(inks been a significant commercial 
advantage. 

Figures are hard to come by, but 
only about 2 per cent of the value of. 
World Bank education projects went 
lo British firms in 1981-82, for ex- 
ample. 1 . 

Though British companies were par- 
ticularly hard hit by the recession and 
by the financial difficulties of Impor- 
tant markets like Nigeria, they arc 
slightly more optimistic than they have 
been tor some years because of the 
improvement in the exchange rate. 

Concern at 


Even so tew can point to any really 
large overseas contracts, with the 
notorious exception of the £300m 
Cementation deal to build a university 
in Oman, the cause cfilfcbre associated 
with Mark Thatcher. 

Part of the trouble is that many 
British companies, particularly those 
making equipment, are liny by world 
standards, and not used to the kind of 
cooperation needed to put together 
the big package deals preferred by 
overseas clients. It's also suggested 
that they lack Government back-up. 

It is also generally accepted that 
Britain does better providing the spe- 
cialist training needed by many coun- 
tries rather than the buildings or 
equipment that go with it. 

Britain was much slower oft the 
mark than many competitors in recog- 
nizing the importance of the world 
education market, and ii was only in 
1978 (after several years of high spend- 
ing by oil-rich Arabs) that there was a 
serious proposal for a British Educa- 
tional Exports Council. The idea was 
not adopted; 1 but there is now some 
liaison Betweeii the various relevant 
government departments- ana the 
trade through a committee serviced by 
the British Council. • • 

Over the period the British Council 
has bowed to pressure to make it more 

commercially minded, and nowplays a 
key role in promoting training. But the 
sums of money involved arc still small 
by world standanda. 
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Oh Boy! he’s 
unteachable 

by Nick Wood I 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary of 
the Professional Association of 
Teachers, has spoken ofhls days trying 
lo teach Boy George, the chart-topping 
singer who wears make-up, lipstick and 
women’s clothes. 

He is quoted at length In Globe, an 
American magazine, on his recollec- 
tions of the schooldays of the out- 
rageous pop singing millionaire. 

Mr Dawson (pictured below), 
formerly headmaster of Eltham Green 
school in south-east London, Is de- 
scribed by the magazine us “the tough- 
est principal In Britain". He recalls how 
In 1976 he expelled tlie singer, then i 
plain George O’Dowd, son of n boxing 

conch. . . . 

“He was a perpetual truant. He 
wouldn't come to school, und he 
wouldn't work when we got him there, 
said Mr Dawson. 

He expelled George because he was 
unteachable. “He was weird. There 
was no evidence at the time that he was 
In any way confused as to whether he 
wanted to dress up as a boy or girl. But 
there was one thing he was not contused 
about - he did not want to work." 



No role change for science girls 


by David Lister 

headers, or the Socialist Education 
Aaociniion were reeling this week 
from a paper Issued by Mr David 
Hughes, the Labour Party national 
a £°nt, which could mean the demise of 
we SEA. . "' 

The. Labogr . Farty has decided to 
rcriev-the future of all the affiliated 
jorialist societies and is considering 
-laree options - keeping the status quo, 
“Wng nuSre aTfifiattonsor ending 
Wmations altogether. 

.-Jots, last option has alarmed the 
stAv Mr; Graham Lane, national 
said; "1 alii completely stun- 
s«j't - I* very negative document 
‘ “demand there are people on 
_„;e to see the end 
. ,atlpns.;lf this happens It will 
^OBbftdlj. mean, the end 6f the 

thi - SEA has. only 2000 
n, influential ip 
education boh- 
Uri certain local 


by Hilary Wilce 


Most teachers involved with the Girls 
Into Science and Technology (GIST) 
project - one of the longest running 
and most widely known equal opportu- 
nities Initiatives ever mounted in 
schools - do not feci the project has 
changed their attitudes or altered their 
classroom practices significantly. 

And In' one school the project 
appears to have proused such hostility 
and resentment that It has had a 
negative effect on teacher attitudes, 
according to an independent evalua- 

l '°GlST wasset up in 1979 to try to 
tackle lack of interest and under- 
achievement by girls in sci ^ ncean 
technology. The team worked in i eight., 
secondary schools in the Manchester 
area, using a range of a PP roa jJ e * 
including waits to schools by women 
scientists, classroom observations, and 

workshops and conferences. • • 

Its wide scope and the fact that it was 

i SSttSSSpezsz 


the focus of notional ond intomnlionol un f h ™ a £, mplailied lh „ thc 

m Tli™valualion repor , shows that was so girl-oriented it almost-discri- 

♦ ISLf Sire oeneraKv lukewarm ab- minoted against boys, and that a 

nrn£c? However most con- conferenceheld at the polytechnic was 
out Project. H m dominated by militant feminism. One 

Ced6d r 11 teacher said that the GIST team had 

ncS8 of E d threatened the school head with thc 

W'cnce. even if it had not cnangc ^ Discrimination Act 

their nttltuaes. pvnilia t or5 , a i| "There stems to have been no one 

Th* ^looked at** teacher member of staff prepnred -to work for 

Se match the.proje«r ^thTn ihe school, and ■ 
reactions tq 2®. r^ahd ^thr^^ha^yre tat lonship at a variety of 

• ' Pfff qMnt of th fs f i-afm's. ' levels were established early on flhd 

tC Ti 1 pv S imen-Tewed sclence. GDT. maintained." the report soys. 

Tlrey interviewea sc llThcre has becn no , mpact outside 

and other teachers Jnvol , the £ra ft/ s cience area - within thc 

project .in fourschopi^ science area it might be suggested that 

so ■ tSs, ^impact has Seen detnmenta. to 

. unhappy «me > . - ^S^SrSSs , fl* '' Th e evaluators criticise an apparent 
‘personaTity., clashes^ ana inreais by . the , GIST team to see 

Mega! ^T°?rher;?n this school felt that teachers except, “where they stand 
7 n«5T team art p^ssurd on them to vis-a-vis the concerns of the project . 

K chanaes, and failed to This is particularly crucial, they say. in 

™£ri»£ cLjes?hatW(!toalteady pn oclion research project, and One 


teacners 

jShJraf'iSiss.^ 

^ro'ni^^ou.thcrepor, 
«avs ’ “the project has. had a most 
Xppy time .; . - 'Disnsrecments’ 
■personarity clashes’ and threats , ol 
• legal action' echo through the Inter- 
views ” Teachers in this school felt that 
the GIST team pul pressure on them o 
brina in hasty changes, and failed to 
chanaes that were alteady 


which could be taken as a strong 
critique of what the teachers con- 
cerned have beep doing all their pro- 
fessional lives. . 

Dr Judith Whyte , of the GIST team, 
said she felt the evaluation was.a fair 
one. although it would have been more 
telling if teachers had been asked 
about their attitudes before the project 
began. "People do tend. to reconstruct 
what they think their attitudes were - 
it's more comfortable like that. ’ 

' The -report, which contains trans- 
cripts of r interviews with teachers, 
showed that teacher attitudes are cru- 
cial. she said. It also underlined that 
some teachers do believe that girls are | 
genetically different, and hold very 
prejudiced attitiites towards their abi- 
lities and behaviour, she said. 

Teacher perceptions of the project 
"Girls Into Science ana Technology 
by George Payne. Dave Hustler. Ted 
fished by .Ditlsbury School of 
jester PCjh'fpt'hmc' 
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On probation 

Will headteachers accept 
probation? Bert Lodge reports • 
from this week’s key conference. 

. P 

Costly words 

. Four words that cost a teacher his 
Job. . ‘ ” 

United force 

Ministers now face a formidable 
alliance against their furfiiM . > 
education plans. . •' 


Arts/Book* , , 

Jennie Ingham on the ethnic 
originsof some English folk 
tales; <!haim Bermant on being 
Jewish; Lynne Titus on 


Christitla Verily on Peter Hain s 


Political Trials In Britain ; Sarq h 
Jape Evans oneducation In 
Spain* Utirary Competition: ■ 
special artlcles hnd reviews on • 
children’s theatre arid drama. - 

. 27^3 

Recou rces/Media 

Barry Fox on “PhOWgraphy at 
Work ‘M"; Andrew Peggie on 
Sthoqls Radio mqric. ' 
progriiinmeSt phis reviews of.: 
Mdoijffeet and Vlilag&SihdofsJ 


Computers ■ 

Platform: Richard. Ennals says 

that hueroolii schools cquldilo 
piort harmUlnr good, ‘unless <ve 
moke niore log jeal preparations 
for the fifth, generation. . 4 

Extra: information technology in 
initial teacher training; . . 
-computers and music; micros and 
language development in the 
, 'prii^Atykhool and four pages of 
‘soflwaVerev.iews. ' 1 ■ 
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I t IS less than two months since Sir Keith Joseph 
used his North of England address at Sheffield to 
call on the teachers and the local authorities to 
join with him in concerted attempts to raise 
educational standards and breathe new vigour into 
the school curriculum. It is less than two months, in 
Tact, since he put his own sincerity on the line, 
admitting past mistakes, Appealing fora new begin- 
ning and o new spirit of cooperation. 

His Sheffield speech was well received. If the 
response showed anything, if showed that there is a 
strong underlying eagerness among all the partners 
I in the education system to work together and to do so i 
more effectively. The education service thrives on 
cooperation not confrontation and it is plain that 
there is a powerful desire to reach a new accord on 
the curriculum in which all can share. At Sheffield, ft 
even looked as if Sir Keith was moving towards a 
style of leadership which might make this possible. 

Since January, however. Sir Keith’s pitch has been 
queered by one Government ineptitude after 

^ ates BiH wa& ,n lhe Pipeline before 
Sheffield, but the parliamentary debates have only 
served to emphasize the enormity of rate-capping 
and what It does to local government. No doubt when 

I the time comes for Mr Jenkin to issue his decrees, the 
rate-capped authorities will find that they are less 
harshly treated than they now forecast. But it is not 
just the big spenders who are up in arms. The 
Government has antagonized its natural friends as 
well as its enemies and this antagonism is rubbing off 
on an its dealings with the local authorities. 

In recent years there have been many Occasions • 
when the education interest in local government has 
not been able tocount on the whole-hearted support 
or the local authorities as a whole: the education 
committees of the local authority associations have 
been brushed aside by the politicians who control the 
metropolitan councils and the shire counties, who , 
have been less than desolated to see the largest local , 

SZZS? ET\- CUt u d ° wn to ^ze. Now this has f 
changed -forth clime being, anyway. One side-effect £ 

of Mr Jenkin s stand-up fight with the local author- 
ities has been to strengthen the hand of the education c 

mterest in the authority associations i n those quarre Is « 

wnh the Government which directly affect educa- a 

TTic local authorities have taken up the fight a 
against Education Support Grants and while this is 
™S eer b * s,de rate-capping, it makes another ir 
f 0 ** 1 * 1 Sir Keith at a time when he i 
FvS W0 ° he 'r Support - There « * case for Vl 
ESGH - at any rate. For a small DES development p 
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ih I fund. But the more the Government pushes the local 
I authorities around and uses the MSC to bypass the 
0 I R flte Support Grant, the stronger becomes the fear 
c | that this is the thin end of a wedge. Already it is being 

0 quietly hinted than when the time comes for the MSC 
n to hand over responsibility for TVEI to the DES, 

Parliament will be asked to increase the funds 
available for Education Support Grants from a half 
of on e per cent of RSG to 5 or 10 per cent or whatever 
' I s “ m hy then reflects the ambitions and appetites of 
^ I fnc DHS, 

1 I c, f ar, . v two recent events have further compli- 

cated relationships. The first and most directly 
relevant is the Training White Paper and the wav in 
which it was issued. Again, it hit the authorities in the 
purse. From 1985-86 they lose funds at source and 
l further education has to look to 

the MSC for direction as well as funding. Again the 
crass arrogance of the Government’s approach was 
deeply offensive to many people and especially to the 
local education authorities. Nobody with any inde- 
pendent spirit wants to be governed like that 
Governments which behave like that - not by 
accident, but because this is the style which is set at 
the top - deserve to get bloody noses and suffer' 
electoral defeats to teach them to treat other people 
and other interests decently. In a democracy a 
government’s manner counts, not Just its matter. 

n “ w fce,lll B the hrunt of the 
author, tl « indignation. It needs the cooperation of 

*r h ° r r and l . heircoI,e ges: specifically it needs 
advice and expertise. Mr David Young and his 

mnS SUC l r f C ^ en |5 C that the auth orities are in no 
™° d . help ,n dismantling tire present system - 

B r,HI?| he if X v of J oining an ad hoc steering group 
- and it looks as if, wisely, the MSC will make a virtue 
out of necessity and allow a breathing space to elapse 

^NAFEfi.n e i 8m H ClIV r ly P,3n toe redistribution 
of NAFE funds. How far the authorities will go m 
maintaining their refusal to talk to the MSC on these 

Slegra to do S Cther lh - Cy Wi, ‘ refuse to n ^ow their 

colleges to do so, remains to be seen 

JVi Unl !h ,y - that the ,ocal flU,hon > associations 
can keep all their members in line - already there are i 
suggestions that Birmingham may break ranks I 
among the dries. When the MSC starts tofolk a tom 

authnril! ? 7*? 8 Iot <*<«"**» on !h“ 
authorities and colleges to hold the line. F - 

The second extraneous event which threatens to i 

interrupt normaldealings is the debacle concerning t 

union membership at GCHQ, Cheltenham. It feno! t 

yet clear how for this will Interfere with trade union r 

participation m the MSC and all its work -both at the e 


il national level, and in the diffuse operation of the 

r Schcmc - Bu ‘ il is most unlikely Hint 

r the MSC will be unscathed. As the MSC is nt present 
l constituted, (he trade unions and the local author- 
ities ore two of the major constituents. If tin.’ 
• Government is at loggerheads with both, it is difficult 
; t0 how p can fail to affect the multifarious 
activities of the MSC as they impinge on factories, 
r offices and colleges. 

TJe final question concerns what the diplomats 
might call linkage. How far will arguments between 
the Government and the unions about trade union 
membership, or between the Government and the 
local authorities about money and power, be linked 
to other matters on which the Government asks for 
the cooperation of the teachers and the authorities - 
tor example, examination reform, curriculum 
frajnfng * tCachers salary str ucture, teacher 

• ° n th e face of it these are separate issues. That will 
be how Sir Keith and his officials will try to keep it 
But will they succeed? Ministers have already 
cold-shouldered the teachers’ unions to the point 
thatthey will miss no opportunity to stick their knife 
in. The local authorities would like to believe that the 
Government needs them as much as they need the 
Government: they will not be keen to pull Sir Keith’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. They are more likely to 
question Sir Keith's ability to deliver his side of a 
partnership bargain, or even his ability to understand 
what such a bargain means. 

The only possible bull point for Sir Keith is that the 
teachers pension contribution is not now to be 
increased - the l.e.a.s will cany the can. But that 
won t cut much ice in Burnham, when next year the 
cost of a new salary structure calls the bluff behind 
those encouraging paragraphs in the Teaching Qual- 
ity document. 

• ^to an y Bltampt to extend displea- 

sure with the Government’s dictatorial behaviour on 
educational finance and non-advanccd further 
education to other, less contentious, educational 
matters is that the authorities and the teachers know 
they could end by cutting off their noses to spite their 
faces, with nobody really the Worse off except the 
pupils in the schools and the students in the colleges. 
This is something which responsible people rightly 
are anxious to avoid If the Government lets them, but 
Si wa .y l !un 8s are going Mrs Thatcher seems 
determined to provoke hostility on all sides, and put 
the urbane conventions which normally prevail, in 
education, as elsewhere, under Intoierabfe strain 


It has been announced that the it 
power Services Commit^ 
n uke cuts in the Youth Ti^ 
Schemes organized by 
groups under the Community^ 

programme. The assertion 

licttcr geared to the ne^ds 
young, because it is employer! , 
know what skills are cmpS 
how to teach them. 

This looks like the worst fas 
Government policy: those who an 
get jobs when they leave sctu»|, 
either the feckless or the ihkbi 
schools hove wasted everybody’s fe 
by trying/pretending to educate tha 
what they need is the steady gfindc 
basic English and arithmetic pltuvco 
tional training; employers can pro* 
basic training related to the «ta 
jobs; and the day after tomom 
economic prosperity will return. 

Teachers know what dangus 
nonsense this is. They are very ass 
that schools produce their failures^ 
they do basically treat the ywraj 1 
fellow human-beings. They recogs 
their concern to be able to earnE 
own living, but that Is not an end ■ 
itself; it is a part of the way in rift 
they will be enabled to lead full hum 
lives, with all that implies in pens* 
relationships with others and whh t 
wide range of human interests. 
There is no evidence that itorMSCs . 
likely to be any better at maspwtr 
I planning than the others' win but 1 
tried. There is a great denloferitoja 
to suggest that, however "skUlerT iht i 
working population may bnou. 
there will still not be enough jobs tup | 
round. Indeed, the hopes for tosar- . 
row’s prosperity are, an the Gown- 
ment's own admission -or even boa, 
founded upon the drastic reduction « 
the number of workers needed* 
maintain a given level of prodiletSs. 

It is not surprising that emptojs- 
based schemes regularly train mow 
young people than they have the 
capacity to employ. The process h& 
become a substitute for the job-intcr- 


^Parents and teachers have fought off the reintroduction of selection in 
e lihnll stemmed its advance in Berkshire and are gathering forces to stop 
‘ ‘t soreading in two London boroughs. But in Wiltshire , the fight goes on 
i 11 ^ . . .Biddy Passmore reports. 

parental opposition kills off 
Solihull selection scheme 


m* plan to reintroduce selection o 
Nest Midlands borough of Soli- 
rfn first reduced to two schools and 
has now ditd completely, 
■inen u»t . ... „.i „„ -TVirv omun 


Wliat a pity, that Sir Kefth Joseph fails 

to direct his intellectual clarity as 

instructively towards management of 

the teaching force as he does to the 

curnculurit. . 

,7 Par , 8,1 : his' professed dedication 
quality "and- assess- 
: d Q« not, seem to spend a 

: fra°tion .qf th^ ttoc thinkjng through 

i to th e minutiae of 

syllabus. 

! rather 

1 to^ppointliig - attitude; catpe at Mon-' 

r caiited to 

SSi he An ,eCtl 2 ri of ' N«>h<|aiy hfcad 
' all ,lh6 : Interest gener- 

rtr e , d h by , K P , 0ST repdn ' fl hd a clutch ’ 
or thoughtful papers ori better. selec- 
tion methods prepared for the meet- 
ing, the Secretary of State dashed : 

ojfpectntions by yet again emphasizing : 
nis obsession with getting rid of the bad 
ones; With a prescription for probation 
and transferable pensions. 

. ™ s was supposed to be aii occasion 
devoted to the generation of ldcns for. ; 
improying aelecdan, procedures.: but 
Su'-Xqt h dhoro to’OperL^ith, a Yritetof 
no tonflqento\,by:’<k)ti^U^ringj t)h ■ * 


what might happen if they continued to 

Whether a special probationary 
! s really practical is : 
highly doubtrul. Probation which was n 
mere forrtiaUly would be pointless 
and, in any case, much tess Important ’, 
than proper assessment procedures for 
all teaching staff, including heads ■- 
something which is thought to enjoy 
Sir Keith’s benevolent approval and 
which Is now the subject of negotia- 
tions between local authorities and' 
teacher unions. 

,!{.Sir Keith was prepared to concen- 
trate bn what he himself. might dO to 
piffke the selection process more effec- 
tive, he could find it useful to study the 
report of the DE$-fiindcd research ori 
governing bodies: which Professor 
Maurice Kogan previews on page 24. 
■Some of the observations in the POST 
repoi-t centred on the role of governing 
bodies and their possible weaknesses. 
?r6ff ssbr Kogan and hjs team found 
(hat governing bodies- in Shite of the 
TBylor report, the 1980 Act and pious 
L Government exhortations - are unsiito 
of - their powers, their purpose, and 
Who they represent. The Government 
should provide clear national guide- . 
ijnes, they conclude, and a dot hit • 
tracing .could only solve a Hlnited ' 
number or probUsnfr without theni: ' 
Bttt if school governors are tq eon- 
tinile _ tef , pfoy a major, role in thi 
I selectiopofjiepdteachers; raightjtnot 

tr^jrigjobllgatqm ■ 
I I Ia9St for meriitortfbF ‘ / 
y ip. -;hc r ; •• 


°ne small step towards more effective 
election, and something on which Sir 
Keith Joseph could give a positive lead 
without adding to the education bill. 
Wouldn’t that be better than yet another 
exercise based on a ncoatlv^ HtmAfk^bi.Q 


'Solihull ... •. favourable circutnstancesi; 


on the face of U, comprehensive 
schools con operate in favourable 
circumstances and get good results In 
conventional terms. This seems to bo, 
the judgment of the parents, whose 
natural conservatism rejected the 
radicai Thatcherism of the extremists 

n the Tory group who tried to push 
through the grammar school scheme. 

WhaL has come out of the exercise is 
pretty encouraging. It includes a 
strengthening of the authority's advis- 
ory staff and a big increase in in-service 
[raining; It looks, in fact, as if Mr Colin 
: Humphrey; the ‘director of education 
haS salvaged most of What he wanted 

^? J i rep0 ^ Dn rais,ng educational 

whh A W,thoUt bein « Umbered 
with another cpmtmious and time, 

consumpmg tootganizatioh. The 

schools wjll breath again and make the 

most of this vote of publlc .confidfince.. 


view. 

What then about the commuriij 
programme? This is nt leasl as mudia 
touch with reality as employer-bad 
schemes. It is no less concerned w& 
teaching employable skills, 'niesortof 
jobs which arc undertaken are noi m 
short supply. The participants realire 
that in most cases what they are doinj 


overwhelming opposition they en- 
countered from local parents and 
shools during the consultation period < 
Thev agreed on a resolution, to be 
to the full education committee on 
'Wednesday, calling instead for a prog- 

■ rara me to raise standards in ail schools. 

^ This includes the appointment of 
: three extra advisers - one to improve 
'Lision for “the gifted and most 

f Site", a second to supervise teachers 
1 career development and m-service 
training and a third to monitor and 
Bise standards of numeracy and litera- 
I cy In primary schools. 

The in-service training budget will 
afeo be boosted by 50 per cent and the 
stole package could cost the council 
ui extra £100,000. 

Mr Michael Ellis, chaimtan of the 
education committee, said after tne 
noup meeting he was “disappointed in 
l some ways 1 ' because he still felt there 
was sufficient evidence to justify set- 
. ling up a separate selective school. 

But there was no point in consulting 
if von pdd no attention to what people 
said. s My main aim is to improve 
standards In Solihull, especially for the 
mote able children," he said, “and wc 
wifi ashievethat, even if not in the way 
. I originally Intended." 

Dr Peter Lea, chairman of the 
i governors of Heart of England school 
, and the leading anti-grammar school . 
! campaigner, said the abandonment of 
selection was “good news - at last 
they’re listened. A poll of parents had 
shown that more than 90 per cent had 
been opposed to the selective scheme, 

. he sold. ’ 

The neWs was hailed as "a 
tremendous victory for the children of 
•; Solihull" by Mr Doug McAvoy , ncting 
general secretary of the National Un- 
; ion of Teachers. And Mr Giles Radice, 

;• Labour education spokesman, said the 

■ authority's decision was “a triumph 1 ’ 


for the parents' efforts and he hoped it 
served as b warning to other author- 
ities who might be tempted to “put back 
the clock". . . . 

Selection also beat a retreat in 
Berkshire this week. At a meeting of 
the county council last Saturday, four 
Conservative councillors abstained 
and two voted with Labour and Liberal 
councillors on a Liberal motion oppos- 
ing the extension of selection beyond 

■L D I — — r D,.Jinn 


the borough of Reading. 

They thus overturned a council 
scheme to throw open some of the 
places at the two remaining grammar • 
schools in Reading to pupils from the 
whole county. The plan has encoun- 
tered fierce opposition from parents 
and comprehensive schools who said 
they would be robbed of their brightest 

^ Hut the second part of the Liberal 
motion - to replace the two grammar 
schools with a single, co-cducational 
grammar school - was defeated when 
Labour members refused to support it . 

Mrs Judy Sharpe, of the Berkshire 
Schools Action Committee, said of the 
votes she was “delighted for Berkshire 
and sad for Reading". The two gram- 
mar schools would absorb an increas- 
ing percentage of the town's pupils ns 
rolls fell, she said. 

Parents and teachers are planning a 
protest march in the London borough 
of Redbridge tomorrow over the Con- 
servative-controlled authority's plans 
to increase the selective intake into the 
borough's secondary schools. 

A campaign committee has pro- 
duced 1,000 posters, 20.000 leaflets 
and 12,000 stickers urging parents. to 
vote for a fully comprehensive, non- 
sclective system of education in the 
opinion poll being carried out by the 
borough council. 

The Conservative group is putting 
forward two alternative options - both 
of which would increase the propor- 
tion of children going to selective 

The second option would create two 


new grammar schools. 

At the other end of London, in the 
hilly-sclectivc borough of Kingston, 
parents and teachers are protesting at 
the council’s plans to protect the two 
grammar schools when schools are 
reorganized as a result of falling rolls. 

The borough’s director of education 
has set out six options for reorganiza- 
tion but none affects the grammar 
schools while five would Involve the 
closure of a secondary modern school. 

Mrs Penny Stafford of the Kingston 
Association for the Advancement of 
. State Education, said the "dogmatic 
decision" to maintain the grammar 
school system meant that 85 per cent of 
the borough’s children had to suffer 
closures so that 1 1 per cent could hnve 
the very best academic education. 

The parents have arranged a public 


scx school. an omltted or 


The latest twist in the Solihull gram- 

reviva| st °ry (page 3) will, 
etlable.ihfi coipprejiensi vclobby tb jsay . 
f .told • ypn rt>! ? . Parents have succ^J. 
fpljyppposed thCConservativt leaders 


10 iwuate the fodl- 
fjjjgg to!? to detect until it is too 

flZefL &Cn 0tiie \-of - MV 
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1 and they enn gnfn particular 
esteem from this and a sense of what J 

1 community cart do for Itself when it ba 
sdlf-confidcncc and a spirit of coopera- 
tion. From community programme! 
can grow u greater Independence « 
spirit, a growth in enterprise atoj 
diminution of dependence upon W 
turn of events and the patronage 0 
employers. . • 

Since the early days of YOP.lWJ* 
seen something at close quarter pr 
training opportunities offered b^* 
voluntary agency. Often thosew 
enrolled were the ones who hadg*^ 
least success from school- '.M**. 

them became deeply committed to | 

tasks offered and to the training wr, icfl- ; 
enabled them to deal effectively ^ 
those tasks. They, enjoyed an atmw « 
phere in which they were en«iu«g^ 

■ .to think about the job, and 
themselves. They made substaatm 
advances in self-respect, # 

; The MSC is supposed to be buims 
a bridge: between school and theMii 
world. It needs to cultivate a 
understanding of “school" and ■ 
defiriitiari of "the adult world tna 

. implied by its decision to cut down me 
community programme and cobf, : 
trate upon industrial trainers. 

• • Donald FrM 

Mr Frith, former secretary of lhe Secc * J 


Lancashire Hkdy to 
(rffer ‘qinteariy’ hire 


by Richard ( 

Up to- 100 teachers could be offered U 
tocerillves to quit under a move by w 
Labour-controlled Lancashire County 
J^adl to redupe staffing levels at j, 
spools they consider overstaffed, c 

.Proposals aimed at reducing posts t 

''i the county by nearly 2 UU will oe c 
cwifidered by .the next meeting oF the 5 
comipittee t and amongst 
[tom is a plan tb offer early retirement , 
schools which have the best , 
ratips.;. . - •_ 

rjto plaiif.i& not being opposed by 
members of the. National Union 
. - although they ate wor- 

tod that offering the incentives only .to 
“Khcrs at schools foe authority cbnsK|- 

^ to^ oyetstaffed is “limiting", and • f 

^ n fetht plah, teachers over the 
or 50 more than five years’ 
jcrvice vrith the authority will be able .m, 
^applytprtBrty.retiremeAt r with an 
foeir .pension be- 

-^jJohn (Hudson, :• * Lancashire's 
: lb charge of schools. 
J* derisidri tin any application : ' 
fit would rest with the 
' ahd vic^chkirtriin of special 

set up to monitor 

Jl^aMrtaro subjects will ) 


Garner 

teachers." he added. “By no means 
will all comers be accepted. 

“The second criteria will be age and 
length of service - people that are 
older and have more yeare ^rvire 
be allowed to go first.-It-will.be less ■ 
expensive because they will have fewer 
years of enhanced benefits. 

He added that - if the total planned 
saving of 192 jobs was all mel by | 
natural wastage and redeplQyment - 
then the scheme would not operate but 
that the authority’s schools sub-com- 
mittee had recommended that tne 
number allowed to v f n 

be restricted to a maximum of 100 in 

any case. 

philosophically th flt JS 
| do fp S M0.unu | n.ybu^ n ., ! 

" p^lidK 10«Y <ij l °f l ‘!"Tc n ut " 
ictopt there’s got.to be a eut. 

:■ blood into the schools. . . 

-# Last week it was rCvealed In t jto 

PS th?t the tonerUndonEto oi l n _ 


meeting next Monday. 

In Wiltshire, meanwhile, n simmer- 
ing row over the future of the county's 
tw.o remaining grammar schools finally 
boiled over last week. The ruling Tory 
group broke up in disarray after coun- 
cillors who had broken ranks on the 
issue refused to obey repealed re- 
quests to leave a meeting and the 
group’s chairman, vice-chairman and 
secretary resigned. 

Eight Tories rebelled last November 
because they opposed a motion to 
allow the two Salisbury schools - 
Bishop Wordsworth Boys’ and South 
Wiltshire Girls’ - to stay selective. 

The eight, who include Mrs Joan 
Main, chairman of the education com- 
mittee, and Mrs Esmc Smith, chair- 
man of the school sub-commiuee, 
were subsequently asked by the 
group’s chairman, Sir Anthony He- 
ward, for an assurance that they would 
toe the line in future. But only two are 
believed to have given that assurance. 

The break-up of the Tory group sO 
near to Tuesday’s council meeting on 
the budget was expected to lead to 
chaos. But the Conservatives, in fact, 
behaved as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and voted the budget and rate 
precept through without rebellions or 
amendments. II was, a spokesman said 
“an impressive show of unity ■ 

Staff to get 
transfer advice 

The Goverriment is ready to approve 
local authority conversion courses Tot | 

secondary teachers being transferred 

lo K:7^TcMid.h..dv.™or.h« 
Advisory Committee on the Supply and 
Education or Teachers that for the time 
1 being there Is no need for a national 
plan hf setondaryto-prlmary transfer. 

; , The announcement was made In -a 
! letter iBst week from Sir Keith Joseph, 
f Education Secretary, td Slr Cl fford 
r Butler. ACSET chairman. In It Sir 
, Keith recognizes that local dreumst- 
a ' once* may make it desirable for em- 
y foyers to redeploy teac J ie |?.- ^ 
“ secondary to prlman' and this wiD 
1 require In-service training. 

!-• : ft W as estimated last March by the 



itack on- ledburah Grammar School Scottish regional final last yeitr, collect 

band Xl'-Zero have won the Scottish £1,750 (p |u »£l,0<)0 ^^ETthe 

heat of the TSB Rock School Compel!- f °r toejr school) ® " J S » *0 h 

tlon. The band, wldch also won the national finals in Manchester. 


switch 


by Bert Lodge 


A ten per cent switch nationwide from 
arts-based to science-based student 
places, with 500 lecturere a year spend- 
ing 12 months in Industry, was called 
for this week by the Engineering . . 
Council. ■. , 

The coundi, set up to promote good 
practice in engineering and to encour- 
age engineering education, is also 
asking for £200m government money a 
year to be switched to engineering 


research. - consultancy and design 
work, and suggests eight to one up to 
11 to one. Calling for £2Q0m annually 
to be switched from present govern- 
ment spending on training. Sir Ken- 
neth pointed out that industry has been 
spending £2, 500m a war on training 


DES that 10,000 primijiT tcKhcrj 
would need to ha recruited for 1984-85 
compared with only 6,000 In fo e p™’ 
vlous year. Vacancies for secondary 
teachers - put at 11,000 for 1984^-85 - 
are expected to foil to only 5,500 by 
198S-89.' : ■ 


asking for £200m government money a 
year to be switched to engineering 

training. . .. . 

The proposals are part of a radical • 
initiative by the engineering profes- 
sions to remedy what the council calls 
“the serious shortage of high quality 
training places." 

The council wnnts funding to be in 
accordance with the policy of five year 
earmarking of funds which would be 
directed to the council’s own systemof 
accrediting engineering courses- This 
is an im ptificL, c riticism of the present . 
rfflethotToffunding, particularly .of : 
universities from the 1 # University . 
Grants Committee. 

Sir Kenneth Corfield. council choir- 
man, said: "The present methods of 
fending do not always ensure that the 
proper resources reach the training 
departments who most deserve them. 

In fact, recent history suggests that 
some engineering departments have 
suffered because of the present fund- 
ing policies.” 

The council suggests that student- 
academic staff ratios for accredited 
degree courses should depend on Uie 
money earned by deportments for 


spending £2 ,500m a war on training 
and the Manpower Service Commis- 
sion alone will be spending nearly 
£1 ,000m this year. 

"We are not asking for any new 
money," Sir Kenneth said. “Nor is the 
sum of £200m huge in the context of 
what is being spent." 

The council envisages paying n flat 
rate contribution of £50 per head per 


iau; luiiHiui"..-.. — ■ — — r.— - ,■ 

week to companies for each student | 
chartered engineer in their training 
scheme. This would cost about eight 
millions a year. It also proposes a 
system of payments for those.coinpa- 
mes providing the training for tecnni- . 
dan engineers end engineering techm- 
..dans which. would cost around £l2um a 
year. 

The council s'flid that the serious 
shortage of engineering training had 
come about because economic press- 
ures have forced industry to spend less 
on training. . . . 

"Large firms are able only to train for 
their own immediate requirements had 
smoll fimis on tlieir own don't hnve the 
.resources necessary to make good the 
short fall. Sir. Kenneth said. 

“Meanwhile Britain's share of world 
-trade has dropped From 15 per cent to 8. 
.per In recent years, ,J : . 


'redtiwsfeui' 
year period. 
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An wen manpower board is challeng- 
in! the right of Manpower Services 

g^J^SSKBSS: 

in the relationship of the MSC with foe 

local authorities and the TUU. • 

Birmingham and 8ollhullbqard - 
last week refused to approve d ptaW - 
atea'MSC bffldalsrta dose down four , 


local authority adult education YTS 
schemes and cut back provision in a . 
large number of ofoor projects. The 
plan would reduce the area s 2,500 
Mode Bl places by 500. 

The board stuck to its decision 
despite the insistence of the officials 
that new guidelines give them the 
powfi^i lb decide ^vhe^her i toi . close . 
schema-,!. V j .. ■ '■<< : '• ■ 1 ' 1 J 'X 1 


. will report the mniter to theTUC, hud 
point out that: the MSC - which is 
acting reluctantly to enforce a lyfinister 
. rial dtreclive to cut B1 provisions in 
: . favour of more places with employers- 
is taking away one ’Of the primary 
functions of the boards, which were set 
up td decide the scale and balance of 

;.the YTS in -their areas. Without the 
; 300 *u nion'rfepres en t atlve s dierfc wbuid 
be Uftfe tpoint (retaining dhe-iboards;* t. 







Moving on 
from the 

BASICS 

Richard Ennals explains that putting 
microcomputers into schools could do more harm 
than good, unless the Government takes action 
on a flurry of reports advocating their more 
intelligent and logical use 

W mUtee ei |^on^ I su 68«tions have 


PLATFORM 
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I T n September 1982 the Alvey Com- 
■ mittee report on advanced in- 
■ formation technology was pub- 
.■.Hshed, and the Government 
announced its acceptance of a large 
prommlon of the recommendations in 
the following spring. The report had 
been prompted by an invitation from 1 
Japan to collaborate In research into 
the new "filth generation" of compu- 
ters. It constituted an agreement 
across the spectrum of opinion in the 
British computer science community 
as to the major technical objectives 
and the need for close collaboration 
between researchers, government and 
industry in achieving them. 

Throughout the report great emph- 
asis was placed on education, with a 
well-educated workforce being the 
country’s most crucial resource. Par- 
ticular recommendations were made 
for the increase in specialist resenrch 

f ersonnel in areas such as intelligent 
nowledgc-bascd systems, hut it was 
made clear that additional effort was 
required on a much wider scale to 
ijgteJliBssnt use of new 
technologies. This was to be In addi- 
tion to existing schemes promoting 
simple awareness of information tech- 

nnlnov 
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come in subsequent reports, addres- 
sing the issue of appropriate education 
for the future with computers. 

On the initiative of the Cabinet 
uiitce, a report was submitted in 1983 
by a working party of the department 
of computing at Imperial College 
under the chairmanship of Valerie 
| Downes. It gave recommendations on 
Retraining Teachers in information 
Technology . designed to equip ex- 
penencea teachers of other disciplines 
with the expertise in leaching informa- 
tion technology. The starting point was 
a critical look at the nature of the 
subjects previously taught. 

D Las L^ mer the Sorial science 
Research Council published a report by 
Morley Jsage and David Smith oT 
Southampton University, entitled 
Microcomputers in Education. It was 
not concerned with the teaching of 
computing ns such, but with the intelli- 
gent use of the computer in education 
It sow Tew examples of current good 
practice, and little existing software 
hat was worthy of extensive evalua- 
tion. It identified the need for an 
extensive programme of research in 
this area, and proposed a possible 

framework. «tRrt inn iiiith 


commended since 1970. The report 
revealed a lack of planning for such 
teaching or teaching facilities in a 
majority of institutions of higher 
education Figures from the universi- 
ties showed that only 4 per cent of the 
students using computer facilities were 
m departments of education, making 
up less than 1 per cent of computer use 
overalj. TJe report provides a full 
analysis of “current impediments to 
realising the potential". 

What is the significance from the 
classroom point of view of this flurry of 
reports and accompanying inactivity? 
Are there genuine issues of concern for 
the practising teacher? I write as a 

tOnner h Pfln nfa hicfwt. J. - 


standards in software development, 
emphasizing structure and modularity! 
and leaching techniques of specifica- 
tion and verification. One of ihe 
biggest problems facing such courses is 
the increase in students from school 
with the bad habits acquired from 
unstructured programming in BASIC, 
habits which nave to be eradicated. 

Much fifth generation computer re- 
search is designed to overcome this 
problem. By emphasizing the import- 
ance of clear description and problem 
specification, and then automatically 
transforming the specification into an 
efficient program, many of the prob- 
lems besetting the software engineers 
should be overcome. This is one 
context for the work using Logic as a 
computer language for children , where 
the student s description of his prob- 
■ ,s „JSf ar ^ c d as a program, in 
micro-PROLOG which can be used to 
-ru * . P r °hlcm on the computer. 

. There is a more radical side to this 



simple awareness of information tech- Sis area °!i researcl ? in 

nology. y* JS area, and proposed a possible 

The one paragraph specifically on f*® r | l P8 ^th an analysis of 

schools (paragraph 7.9) made a tren- which lhink,n S 8,1(3 1 learning with 

HSUS* current practice on’the 


uiuue a tren- 
chant attack on current practice on the 
iniroduction of computers. 

Action must start in the 
schools. We support the, 
v moves which are riow putting 
; «*mput itig on the curriculum. 

But; it is no good just provid- 
ing schools with microcompu- 
•. ters - This will merely produce 
a generation of poor BASIC,- 
... Programmers.. Universities in 
fact are having to give rente- ' 
aaucallon to entrants 
' ■ level cqmputei 1 scien- 
ce. Teachers must be proper- 
ly trained, and the languages 
, chosen with jin eye to the 
! rorore. -Uncorrected, the cif- 
ploision in home computing 
: with its 1950s and 1960s 1 prog- 
rairtmiiig style. will make this 
* problem even worse »■ 


— i-.- .L . — w. wujivcm ana to 

rdate them to recent statements from 
the Education Secretary that could 
offer us some cause for hope, if and 
only if they are followed up by action 
and appropriate expenditure. 

Ihe new fifth generation of comnu- 
tera will bear little resemblance to 
todays machines. Tltey are being 
designed to be easy to use, understand- 
ing spoken or written natural lan- 
guage. freeing the user from the need 

au P “" C * Ul “ r compilter Ian ~ 


Un 8 ua ges such as micro- 
PROLOG are becoming available on 
the whole range of microcomputers 
used in schools and in the home. A tool 
that was unavailable to research scien- 
tists a few years ago is available over 
the counter of high street shops today. 
But how should such a tool be used? 
With all this talk of fifth generation 
computers nnd expert systems, how 
can we benefit from them? Cost and 
availability of hardware Is becoming 
less of a significant problem. The same 

aODlteS in ttlf» linH*i<liiinn 


, . - vw*«wuivu in uiiicrcfii 

sumects, and the ways in which Ihe 

SKSF Mn make a useN “* 

- D f? c 1 mbcr , the Computer 
and Research 
Councils published a report on compu- 
ter facilities for. teaching in unlversi- 
ties. It found strong evidence that the 


lems st 
advice. 


nnis? should be taken - by the 

e^£ 5 £EiZS 5 &- 

!Lc"e 2 S!^rc«| 1 Q af£? c '“ 

ran acquire relevant skills and know- 
, ledge. ... 

f ■ J pt l I , Qdu 5 tor y courses ! Iii computing 
for all undergraduates have been re- 





---- ( iiiiunnoiion 

technology and its uses should not be 
an information technology centre, or 
on a Youth Training Scheme. It should 
be a school. This is not to say that all 
teaching should be with, or about 
computers. ’ 

At school students encounter diffe- 
rent forms of knowledge and acquire 
experience in their use and manipula- 
tion in a social context. A good teacher 
has capacities that far exceed the 

E£v. u*,. 11 mcr F mec hanlcal expert 
system. He has to be able to assimilate 
a wide range of knowledge, select from 

diffi^E? I I 0prl i at f “£?■ and cxplaln It nt 

different levels to his students, 

sub i«ts. such as history, 
which the Secretary of State lias Idonti' 
[led as being essential for students up 

S- h “ for 15 ,c4 


— .mi iuuo nave oecn 
an^ogous movements in the teaching 
of English, social studies and geogra- 


• phy, us well us in Nuffield 
■ NuRicId Foundation and iirndvlj 

i srsttr 

• -$SSSB35H* 

ly described the dangers of ( 

‘ approaches in his Computer?^ 
Human Reason. Our students 
i currently encouraged to be a 
consumers, playing games whoa 
arc hidden, receiving answen 
explanations. It need not be u 
British education system hasan 
rivalled history and tradition. lib 
notoriously slow at reacting to 
by adjusting its instiiutionaisinu 
What i am proposing draws 
traditions and tries to avoid dun 
for the sake of technology. TbeSm 
ary of State has called for an in** 
ment in educational standard*. 

At the same North of Enrid 1 
Education Conference frajltdfonfc 
intelligent and appropriate wfogfr 
al use of artificial intelligence 
advanced information techaolM 
polh he and I have, in lectufiiWDttt 
Historical Association, identifle^ the 1 
teaching of history as being of ami 
importance. The SSRCreportana 
possible frameworks for researtfrik 
new Curriculum Council offers!' 
for practical classroom BdYaim 
the Alycy report said, to make oak 
educational provision is wholly is» 
sistent with the aim of educatkab 
the future with computers. 

An initiative from Govcnual * 
essential. Teachers have been brfli 
lzed Into accenting a lack of resomtfl 
and a lack of respect. Despite (1 a 
tcaciiers have developed a range of 
teaching materials and software tta 
are unrivnlled in education systefi 
overseas. Tlie MEP programme w 
served to nid in the diaseminatkus a 
such work ns is available; this paled" 
insignificance beside the scale of w 
problem. If the DES Is to haw * 
continued existence as a force a 
education, it must bring educates 
and curriculum considerations to «x 
on our approach to Ihe future ™ 
computers. 


Richard Ennals Is a research fdlat/f 
the ilgiariinent of compnting & w 
rial College, London, wo/iing 
logic programming group. ®T 
Beginning micro-PROLuG wasp& 
llshed by Ellis Harwood Ud & 

Heinemann In I9S2. 


hotocopymg 
lie eased 

y Nick Wood 

nchester Council has withdrawn its 

ruefion to schools to send in all 
Jocopied material because it fears 
bg swamped by the response. 

r^iead it has asked heads to supply 
J summarizing any school photo- 
ina that might breach the copy- 
J laws and to keep the copied 
terial parcelled up ready for mspcc- 

n. 

■The council was forced to issue ^ the 
Hotfniclion after a hearing in the High 
Kin Manchester. Two publishers 
! a^ accusing it of breach of copyright. 

■ The case resumes on March 22. 
r 1 when the council issued its instmc- 
Honjust before half term, schools were 
thrown into panic and many liead- 
teachcrs were resentful that the coun- 
ol had shifted the onus on to them. 


Union warns 
on lobbyists 

Teachers hove been told by their union 
not to spend too much time listening to 
-active lobbyists" on the school staff if 
they arc elected to the post of teacher 

^Be^'arning comes in a leaflet 
prepared by the National Association 
of Schoolmasters/Union of Women 
1 Teachers. 

The union believes that teacher 
governors should be accountable to 
Se whole teaching staff - adding that; 
“Undue weight must not be attached 
lb views expressed by active lob- 
, byisls" 

NAS/UWT teacher governors 
should not be drawn into acting ns their 
union's spokesman at meetings - but 
1 the accredited NAS/UWT school rep- I 
I resentative should be invited to attend 
the meeilng if union policy is being 

I discussed. 

Teacher governors should have a 
collective system for reporting back 
j from meetings. “There must be no 

I I practice, say, of one teacher governor 
: representing NAS/UWT members and 

■ one representing National Union of 

Teachers members." , , 

Meanwhile, the union has also 
announced a “generally favourable 
■■ response” to tne Department oF 
< Education and Science's policy state- 
- rant outlining support for a coordin- 

■ : ated national initiative aimed at pro- 

i viding all rchooi leavers with a record 
; of their achievements, 
f.i Mr Fred Smithies, general sccret- 
ary. said: “Ah appraisal oF pupils 
1 «sed simply on examination acfiieve- 
f: iwnl must be both limited and in- 
adequate." 



Ploy mates: Two of the young musicians who gathered at the Queen El^cth 
| Hall, London, this week for the first of the regional auditions for the National 
Festival of Music for Youth Id July. About 4,000 youngsters will take part In the 


July concerts on the South Bank of whom 1 ,000 will go on to perform In the 
Schools Prom at the Royol Albert Hall next November.^ ^ 


NUT leadership opposes 
pay restructuring package 



• ..-THE COLtEGE UP 
V PRECEPTORS 

I^orporaid % RojnJ ChS^tr MA itdreh tU9 

ftbnj those raanAd in 
. .cjlufcaUon Sir 

TWO NEW 
.CLASSES OP i 
membership V 

J?"” oT Col^e ;Membenhlp r«icrved for 1 

l«W TOde an ouuShdku'. 
raalrlbtiMbii lo education. : .. n ® 

“^.Examining 
adrf Admlnittrtdvo Officer 
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Teachers ^ Liverpool have vofed not 
1 . \2lft s * ri faction the city ' 
budjefc 5 ptelt tQ intrtKillC6 an. Illegal 

nt ft. JBPJ™ ft shout' 2,000 meiiitefs j 
hi *M? nal Union of Teachers had 
h 7 1 u redsof i obs wouldbe 
, lh £ labour-run cqdncil was : : 
forced to . back down aqd. implement: 1 , 

for Reaction 
rf^ a ! ed by 100 votes, although it 
emerged later that half those at. the 

“ i eW in private. - hud ab- 
s la inert on. (he vote. !■'.< ' 

The mcetihg <had been urged io':. 
slnkc on March 29 a the day df the 
rate-fixme meptfno ‘ i«-«.» 


cpmply .with Gpyeniment spending 
ta^ets between 3,000 artd 5,d00 jofcS 
Swn*i« 8 10 g ° ° r ' r f ^pfryerswould 

: He added: “We are placed , in an 

' iiTefflS 1 H S !S^ we takb the 
illegal road wt want, fo know that the 

^deforce is with us and With us fill the . 


ard Garner v 

redundancies was unlikely fo sfivc the 
SSo7r>, rn0ney to *be first year 


Ho Dn ;J .iI r invoiyea. . 


Workforce is vvith us ajnd with us pH the . 

are ssyins tous-'bonVtBke ! 
the IllogaL road, .accept. Mr. Patrick 
Jenkin s (the EnvjronmenLSecretary) . 
Statements ; then yoiilfe’ saying: S ' 

Some nf von- iu«ni im... 


Tiaiv ‘.' "r tne aay of the 
rate-fixing meeting - in' support of the 

^MSv PO,lCy °* no i obs Of; 

H J .. fcr.>?q^': Hami | tun, city .rounfel l; 
leader, said-that if the council was fn ■' 


C Ari^X Zi ■* v'- ,ui, v naying, to us " 

y° y w^ .your. m&dhingr: 

■"'.i.t is no good marchfna downed the- ; 

town hall after , the: biidgSt and f^kiba > 
tjs not to sack, anybody^en „|f We go r. 

down he «c 


j T wou guw. ine uoverti- 

• i Howev - 

i 


.. .-bp'"'' 

you are you’re taljdhg'of a ratc “t 
crease of 100 peF'ceht," ' .j, 

Comm?nt&tmg ori jthe 
Jim*Perguson, NUT execuuve 
'her for Merseyside and 
ary of , NUTs Livereool 
; Association^ said: “Of course 
teacher wants to. retail! their Jo* 5 - ^ 
worenTvoting for, redundang r 3™ 
they weren’t ready In vast nuipbe 
support the motion or convince® "V 
council had a case.” . .. 


nl Uhioii of -Public Employe . 
Liverpool. However, 5 orne j^ sur i 
biggest unions In the.city Council ^ 
as NALGO and the. Genera), 

mmskt. 
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by Richard Garner 

Two of the key elements in the 
teachers' pay restructuring package 
proposed by employers are being 
opposed by leaders of the National 
Union of Teachers. 

The union's executive will urge 
delegates at the NUT’s annual confer- 
ence this Easter to declare their out- 
right opposition to annual assessments 
□fall teachers on the “main profession- 
al" pay grade that the employers arc 
proposing to set up. It also resents the 
suggestion that the pay restructuring 
should be linked to new conditions of 
service for teachers. . . 

The executive is particularly worried 
that l.e.Q.s would withhold increments 
from some teachers and offer acceler- 
ated incremental progression to a very 
limited number. It is also determined 
to resist any worsening of the teachers 

contractual position. 

In Us report to the NUT conference 
- which sets out a salary strategy to be 
pursued by the union during tne- al- 
lowing year - the executive says that 
the reaction of other teachers unions 
to management proposuls for restruc- 
turing has been “in many ways both 
surprising and disappointing . 

“While the National Association of 
Schoolmastcrs/Union of Women 
Teachers had to accept that the paper 
raised very real problems and that they 
did not have the answer to . those 
problems, they were still prepared to 


Grammars stay and go 


by Biddy 

: Sh Keith Joseph, Education Secret- 
■ ajy. has ^ejected one Gloucestershire 
Saeme to close five grammar schools 
anctset.up a sixth-form college, but has 
approved another which involves clos- 
1 H a grammar school and establish ing 
a imiaty college. . 

. The scheme he rejected was for the 
• tv hr Gloucester, where the secori- 
; «ry school population 1$ expected to 


“J by a: quarter. Sir Keith was not 
saiufied that- the changes would be of 
fcneQt tp “pupils of all abilities" and 
“c.relt insufficient attention had been 
ffJQ to-parehts- views. He also .com 


Passmore 

. plained that the sixth form college 
Would be on a split f e .and that the 
reorganization required, expensive 

bU |ie dfd, however, approve the coun- 
cil's proposal to reduce the mtake to 
each of the five grammar schools from 
three forms to two, so that they would 
■ not absorb an increasing proportion of 

Tnle'^'of Dean, , he Educa- 
tion Secretary agreed to the closure of 
Royal Forest of Dean Grammar 
School and its merger Wltb 
technical college to form a tertiary 
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Teachers’ Leaders rejected a 3 per ] 
cent pay offer from their em- i 
ployers as “insulting” when the j 
two sides met on Wednesday. 

Tabling the offer at a meeting 
of the Burnham Committee, Mr 
Philip Merrldale, leader of the 
management side, warned that 
even a 3 per cent rise would cause 
“substantial difficulties” for sever- 
al local authorities. 

He pointed out that l.c.a.s were 
already being forced to increase 

gamble with assessment for salary 
purposes," the report points out. 

It acknowledges the urgent need to 
reform the salary structure - but shows 
there are still wide gulfs between the 
employers and unions despite the 
progress that was made during three 
days of discussions at a Manchester 
hotel fust before Christmas. 

Both the Conservative-controlled 
Association of County Councils and 
the Labour-led Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities are anxious that 
the Government should earmark funds 
for any agreement in next year’s rate 
support grant settlement. 

However, the part of the package 
that Sir Keith Is known to be particu- 
larly enamoured of is the section which 

English tests 
raise doubts 

English advisers have spell out their 
missivings about graded tests in the 
subject, now the focus of intensive, 
development work by separate groups- 
of l.e.a.s and exam boards based in 
Oxford, London and Cambridge. 

Just because the tests have proved 
successful in modem languages that is 
no reason to suppose they can be 
applied to English, the National Asso- 
r Jation of Advisers in English says in a 
letter to all chief education officers, 

I exam boards and HMI working In the 

SU Such a transfer would be 'Mrery 
dangerous", the advisers say. They 
reject the notion that a child s know- 
ledge of English grows by putting 
together graduated segments of lan- 
guage, which are preformulaled^and 
measurable, and invoke the Bullock 
Report to nssert that the process is 
interactive and Organic. 


nlc nature of English, it is djfflcultto 


pension contributions by 1 .05 per 
cent. And he added that a bigger 
pay offer could only be made at 
the expense of jobs, books and 
materials and cause the “gravest 
detriment” to the education ser- 
vice. 

The teachers’ negotiators, who 
are pressing for a “substantial” 
pay rise, are due to meet the 
management panel again on 
March 14. ^ ' 

relates to ihe assessment of teachers. 
• Sir Keith Joseph has told teachers 
leaders he wants a “copper-bottomed ; 
guarantee that any deal to restructure 
teachers' pay is watertight and would | 
benefit pupils before he approaches 
the Cabinet for extra finance. 

The question was raised when lead- 
ers of the NAS/UWT went to see him 
on Mondayto discuss the issues raised 
in his Sheffield speech. 

After the meeting, Mr Nigel de 
Gruchy, deputy general secretary of 
the union, said: “We were a bit 
alarmed when he mentioned market 
forces with reference to our salaries 
claim - and we asked him what bearing 
this would have on the restructuring 
proposals." 


ACACE 
setback 

by Maggie Richards 

Proposals for a successor to the Advis- 
ory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education arc to be put forward later 
this month, hut they are understood to 
fail far short of the development 


lmigMTurjinw.imn 


tor. , 

Recommendations for tlie creation 
of a small unit are to be put to the 
council of the Notional Institute of 
Adult Continuing Education. The unit 
will have a £50.000 budget to cover 
administrative expenses but it will rely 
totally on the Department of Educa- 
tion nnd Science tor project funding. 


Tlie unit's function will be to build 
on the many recommendations of the 
advisory council. It will have the task 
of drawing up plans for research 
projects to develop further the coun- 
cil's proposals. • 


Lit M 

A steering committee comprising 
DES officials, representatives of local 
education authorities and the NiACE 
will consider funding the unit’s prop- 
osals. . . 

But the unit is a far cry from the 
development agency envisaged by the 


Practices" document, which took three 
years to complete, and outlined future 
strategies for adult and continuing 
education nt nil levels. . 

Dr Richard Hoggart, chairman of 
the advisory council, commenting on 
the proposed unit, said this week: “I 
am not surprised, but it is a great deal 
less than what is actually needed. 

• - THES. 


■ United Kingdom Reading Association 

■ l-M Reading and the New Technologies 

23rd-27th July, 1984 

A major conference examining the Impact of the 
-of retrdlSg from infant to tertiary education level. There ‘ 

from keynote speakers from the UK and from ovfirreas. A major commcrda 
exhibition of relevant material wlU be gn additional feature. 

Please send now for registration form lo: . 

UKRA Conference 1984 
Dundee College of Education 
Dundee, Scotland 

UKRA United Kingdom Reading Association 

TEACHING READING - then join UKRA 

The United Kingdom Reading Association Is n professional association for all 
those Interested in the teaching of reading al all levels. Membership of such an 
association is always advantageous towards professional advancement. 

Members receive a Newsletter pnd Reading - a joiirnal for teachers on thestudy 
and improvement of 'reading and relating skills, The journal aims to relate- 
current theory to classroom practice and keep teachera up to date ,twth uw 
relevant literature and teaching aids.;. ■> ; . . ■ 

Members have the option to subscribe loXht fournat of f’fSSSlfl 

refereed publication reportlngon empirical studies fiel^H 

providing a forum for researchers into reading frpm both Britain.and Europe. ffl 
Ihe Journal articles are invaluable to pcmunltted professionals .and provide! 
discussion arens for in-service work. 9 

For further details write Jo: . ] 

■ ■ Hazel Clarke (Dept y) 5 

. UKRA Administration Office 
C/O Edge Hiil College of Education .. , ; 

■ '}‘j " | f SI HCleris Road^prmsklrk, Lbiv& * ' ' * 

f-V vn'-’.i !'*»'. i 1-" ‘ 
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No support for heads’ probation plan 


by Bert Lodge 


A proposal that teachers getting their 
first headship should start off on 
probation found no support this week 
among teachers or their employers. 

But another idea, that “worn-out" 
heads neuring the end of their career 
should be allowed to step down to 
something less onerous but with safe- 
guarded pension rights, did receive a 
degree of welcome. 

Both ideBSwere floated by Sir Keith 
Joseph, Education Secretary, to an 
nvited audience of teacher union and 
local authority representatives at a 
one-day conference arranged by the 
DES on the selection of heads, foJIow- 
Jjfi *J e «port last December of the 
POST project, a three -year research 
programme into the selection methods 
m all 104 local education authorities. 
The report concluded that existing 

E rocedures for appointing secondary 
cads were muddled, unsystematic 
and conducted “almost exclusively in 
the dark." 

Sir Keith said the selection process 
could only estimate promise and 
potential. Performance and effeclivc- 
ncss could only he judged in post. 

The National Association of Head 
Teachers was the first with the voice 
of opposition. Mr David Han snid that 
putting a head on probation could 


amount to a very positive 
to going after the job at 


disincentive 
all. It was 


already a high risk occupation with low 
morale in schools resulting from falling 
rolls. 

"We are now faced in some areas 
with a shortage of candidates for 
headship vacancies particularly at 
secondary level.” 

Mr John Swallow, NAHT president, 
pointed out that talking about proba- 
tion before selection procedures had 
even been discussed rather invalidated 
that day's business before they had 
even started. 

„ Several delegates reminded Sir 
Keith that it was nor usually in the first 
two years (liar problems revealed 
themselves but more likely after pf 
least five years. Mr Hart added: "It's 
built into the system that a newly- 
appointed head should be given a 
decent honeymoon period. The new 
head on probation will just spend his 
time as conservatively as possible." 

Sir Keith agreed that there was a 
danger of the imposed probation 
acting as a disincentive. But he was not 
convinced the probationary head would 
feel inhibited from instituting change. 

Pointing out that the average age of 
first time heads was 41, he said i this 
meant 20 years of demanding work lay 


ahead.“What if it proves too much? It 
seems to me that hanging on is no good 1 
to the incumbent, to his or her family 
nor- this has to be my main concern - to 
the pupils in the schools.” 

Premature retirement might lie 
all right for some but too drastic for 
olhera “who still have a lot to offer 
within teaching and who could do so if 
only could be relieved of the 
burden of headship.” But they were 
mhibited by the present pension rules, 
Sir Keith said. So why not change these 
so the final pension would be made up 
of two elements? 

“The first would be in respect of 
service and salary in the first, more 
highly paid and demanding post. This 
would be protected from inflation 
from the time of leaving that post. The 
second element would be in respect of 
subsequent service and salary in the 
less demanding post." 

While this idea was not condemned, 
the general feeling was that it would 
not apply to so many as Sir Keith liked 
to think. Both Mr Hart and Miss 
Florence Kirkbv, president of the 
Secondary Heads Association, made 
the same point that the vast majority of 
heads under pressure did not see 
classroom teaching as an alternative. 
Put to Sir Keith, he replied that even if 


County moves into penalty I inbriff 


with bigger budget 


I A county council has voted to add 
more than £800,000 to its education 
budget for the next two years, cancell- 
ing plans for voluntary redundancies 
hut inking it into the penalty bracket.’ 
Shropshire's policy and resource 
committee’s recommendation to cut 
24 teaching job; in secondary; schools 
as a result of railing -rolls was over- 
turned by last Friday’s full council 
meeting. 

Liberal and Labour groups and the 
one SDP councillor combined to de- 
feat the ruling Conservatives and the 
Independents, who normally support 
the Conse rvatives on budget matters , by 
a single vote. One independent council- 
lor was absent. . . , 

The education amendments* worth 
^ Mini, £323,200 in 1984/5 and 

£497,700 in 1985/65, farm most of a 
package costing the county £9lQ 460 
over the next two years;- lp addition it 
wUI bp penalized £30^310 in . lost 
“JJtral government grants. ■ 
TMgrc Ure first time .Shropshire has 


budgeted to "overspend”. As well as 
cancelling redundancies the new plans 

S rovide for: 

! Lecturers for special education at 
16 -plus; 

• Extra resources fur children with 
moderate Learning difficulties', 
•Increased advisory staff and ser- 
vices; 

•Increases in discretionary n wards to 
restore cuts made three years ago; 

• More money for the youth service- 
• Extra resources for pre-primary 
children coming up to five; and 
•A freeze on school letting charges. 

mam non-education item is a 
£5U,(K>0 increase m funding for library 
• service staff,. . ..... * 

. Liberal leader. Mr Eric Robinson, 
who lectures at Wolverhampton 
Polytechnic, explained that the Liberal 
and Labour groups had reached an 
agreement after their separate propos- 
als hud been defeated In setting last 
years, budget apd then again at the 
policy committee. 


Back to the wilds 

Hereford and Worcester County 
Council agreed last week to the educa- 
tion committee's recommendation to 
sernp school meals and designate parts 
of school grounds “wilderness areas" 
to cut the cost of upkeep as part of a 
package of economies that will release 
ii.2ni within the education budget for 

J 5 Kl^ nr - n T 1 L C r m ° nCy P |U S 

£300,000 culled from elite in' tinier ' 
services, will-, be used to employ 
another 175 teachers in primary and 
secondary schools. 

Essay rules change 

The rules of The Times Educational 
supplement Engineering Essay Com- 
petition have been amended to make it 
clear that entries are welcome from 
teachers and careers officers in train- 
ing aswell ps from those already in 

E'^^ ing - en : t , ryineachsection 

wins £500 with a similar amount being 
paid to the winners' school or college; 
Full details on page 11. 

French coach ban 

Conch travel by groups of children has 
beep, banned In France over two 
weekends in July and August. Groups 
of more than 15 children under 16 will 
not be allowed on French roads be- 


only n handful of the “worn-out” took 
the opportunity it would have im- 
proved things. 

Mr Fred Riddell, chairman of Nott- 
inghamshire education committee 
and a delegate of the Association of 
County Councils, said afterwards the 
idea hHd not yet been discussed within 
the association hut lie thought it would 
be acceptable to a great numher of 
education committee chairmen. 

Mrs Nicole Harrison, clinirmnn of 
^ ™ soc,a **° n of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities’ education committee, 
agreed. "These teachers have served 
you well and you feel n debt of 
gratitude to them. 1 can't believe my 
colleagues would think differently." 

Mr Nigel de Gruchv, deputy general 
secretary of the National Association 
Shipmasters and Union of 
Women Teachers, thought the propos- 
al a get-out for the grossly incomnc- 
tent. Considering it would mean the 
authorities having to find more money 
for an improved pension scheme this 
might limit their enthusiasm. 

A spokesman for the DES said 
technically Sir Keith could impose his 

S osal for heads’ probation with or 
aut the approval of the profession 
by an amendment to Teachers' Reg- 
ulations. 


against the threat of compulsory trans- 
fers, has been refused readmission to 
the urnon. His association has been 
told by NUT headquarters staff that 
the apheation cannot be accepted. Ms 
Leon has not yet applied to rejoin. 

Rise in fees 

Recommended minimum tuition fees 
for overseas students on undergradu- 
lhis autunm from 

S'oSn A 1 ??!? 0 / 0rtS courscs * f roni 
i3,«nn to £4,150 for science courses 
nnd from £7,000 to £7,560 for clinical 
courses. But minimum fees for over- 
seas students at polytechnics and other 

public sector c 0 || cgcs will stay the 

SlSiSiiV® for Hdvancetl courses 
ana ii,75u for nnn-advnnccd courses. 



LonevoiceT 
against 

open 
learning 

by Diane Spencer 

Adult educationists could be info 
wf o v cr-scllmg “open 
conference in Birminghan 

| Mr Peter Clync, assistant 
officer for the Inner LondmS 
lion Authority, was almost £ 

"BsasMsssssaS 

the expectations of thousands 2 

pie and of exaggerating what was4 

done. You cannot liberate edi 
for adults without talking ofeto 
and Child-minding, awards and im 
he said. ^ 

Local education authorities alwk 
to consider what to do oim t 
Manpower Services Cojmbm 
money ran out. It would be betteru 
to take the money fornewcounoa 
schemes in the first place ifhiurf 
expectations that could not be u 
later. 

Mr Ciync was addressing a conk 
. dice organized by the National Ik- 
tutc of Adult Continuing Educate 
the lust of a scries to discuss fc 
development of open learning » 
terns. 

Manchester City Council ha b 
example started the Open Ctfx 
Federation, which offers all stutrsi 
credit for their courses 
when, how, or where they take ikn. 
So far 331 students are working on®' 
recognized courses. Credits ire » 

I corded in the student's “Study ft* 
port” which, it is hoped, wiB b, 
accepted by employers and t&M 
education institutions. 

Nelson and Colne College, in 
era t ion with Preston Polytechnic, La 
caster University and local funk 1 
eduentiou colleges, has formed th 
Oncn College Federation of the Nod 
West, ft began modestly in I976fflli 
76 students. Now there are more thin 
2.1HJ0. | 

South Bank Polytechnic has j 

started the Open College of Swa 
London, and now Birmingham educa- 
tion authority has set up an opn 
learning devolopmonl unit at Gantffi 
Orce ii College. . 

This will look into the feasibility a 
offering flexible and packaged com# 
in nine colleges to local industry. D 
there is a demand, it will get i* 
support of the Open Tech and 
MSC to the tune of £750,000. 

Some delegates were concerned!!® 
the colleges were In danger of negMj 
lng community education in fayocra 
vocational training, especially if ng 
accented MSC or European 
Fund money. . . 

Mr Michael Sterne, senior 
education officer for Mandiestt 

- - • t__ it a A aitmi 
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Britain's leading educational suppliers are offering you 
1984 products at 1983 prices (YES 1983 PRINTED 
CATALOGUE PRICES) within our comprehensive 
catalogue containing over 8,000 products. _ 

There are no hidden extras. We have no minimum 
order charges and there is free ca rriage to anywhere 

in the U.K. 

This unbeatable offer closes 
31 st March, 1984. 

So hurry - take advantage of 
PRICES OVER 12 MONTHS OUT 
OF DATE. 
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If you haven't received your 1984 
catalogue yeLfteTlj! in the coupon -s. 
below and we will post It to you . 
without delay! 

Name — — 

Address— — — 


■ The Marketing Department; Hestair Hope Limited, St. Philip's Drive 

■ ■ itoytOTi.dldham OU2 6AG. Telephone; 061-6521411. 













Sexes on a par with A-level passes, according to UK statistics 

Girls maintain 0 level lead over 


Girls hare maintained their O level 
lead over boys and drawn level with 
them at A level as general exam 
achievement has risen over the past 
decade, according to elie latest United 
Kingdom statistics. 

The percentage of girls aged - 17 at 
the start of the year who left school 
with five or more O-level “passes" 
(grades A to C) or equivalent rose 
from 8.0 to 10.4 per cent between 
1970-71 and 1981-82. The increase for 
boys was from 6.2 to 8.5 per cent. 

And the percentage of 17-yenr-old 
girls leaving with one or more A-levef 
passes for Scottish "highers") in- 
creased from 15.3 to 17.7 per cent, 
while the figure for boys stayed put at 
nearly 18 per cent. 

Talcing the two levels of qualifica- 
l tion together, 27 per cent or the age 
group left school with at lease five 
D-lcvel passes in 1981-82, three per- 
centage points more than in 1970-71. 

Over the same period, the propor- 
tion of 1 5 -year-aids passing between 
one and four O levels greatly increased 
(from 16.8 to 25.6 per cent) and the 
share not getting a graded pass (CSE 
grade 5 and above) fell sharply, from 
44 to 12.9 per cent. This dramatic fall 


by Biddy Passmore 


was largely because ol the raising of 
the school-leaving age. the introduc- 
tion of D and E awards a t O level ( they 
were fonnerly classed as failures) and 
the expansion of CSE. 

The percentage of 15-year-old girls 
with between one and four O-level 
passes rose from 17.4 to 27.5, while the 
figure for boys increased from 16.2 to 
23.8. 

The statistics also show that there 
were more than 37.000 maintained and 
non-main rained schools in the UK in 
1981 - 1982. 375 fewer than in 1970- 
71. Of that total, 27.000 were primary 
schools (including 1,250 nursery), and 
more than 5.500 secondary, 

The number of teachers jumped 
dramatically over the period, from 
460,000 to 570,000 (full-time equiva- 
lent). Since the number of pupils rose 
by only 40,000 to 10.182.000 the 
pupil-teacher ratio improved from 22 
to 18 pupils per teacher. 

Men formed exactly the same prop- 
ortion of the teaching force at the 
beginning and end of the 1 1-year 
period: 48 per cent in all types of 
cstnblisment, including universities, 
and 41 percent in schools (22 per cent 
in primary. 55 per cent in secondary). 


The 21 steps to 
work experience 


by Mike Durham 

A Study of a work experience scheme once us mi ii 
_, u PP cr . mIkwI re- curriculum, 
vealed that staff had to take 21 admi- “We shuu 
mstrativc steps and process 16 docu- links betwe 

place ? ne P upH w » th Then perhai 
an employer for a week. comment w 

The arrangements for about 200 plovers ‘W 
pupilsand 90 local emplovers occupied school todt 
two members of the staff, both in and erlv?”’ 
out of schools, for three to four hours a The authr 


ence us tin important part ol the school 
curriculum," sny the authors, 

Wc should also try to forge closer 
links between school and Industry. 
Then perhaps we Should not hfcBr the 
comment we so often hear from em- 
ployers, ‘Why can't the pupils leaving 
school today read ana write prop- 


sw IVJU! IIUIU* a 

week, according to a Schools Council 
paper published this month. 


But staff at the school, Rcdboiime 
Upper School and Community Col- 
lege, Ampthill. rated the scheme a 
success. • - . 1 • 

■The. 21 steps ranged from prelimin- 
ary canvassing of employers In Janu- 
ary. through contact., with parents, 
placements horn May to December/, 
and reports at the end of the year. 

The documents included letters, in- 
formation sheets, log. sheets, report' 
forms an,d notes of guidance. 

-S»* lhe . Sta ^ s were at the 
.schools discretion, biit others were 
mandatory. It was essential, for Jnsl- 
wile, to every employer in 
Mareh asking for written confirmation 
:Qj Insurance cover, 

■ The paper su 


The authors say the extra burden of 
responsibility to organize the scheme is 
worth it. “Anything a school can do to 
improve its pupils' prospects of making 
aft informed choice, based on expert 
ence, for a training scheme or for 
permanent employment seems to us 
eminently worthwhile." 

• Teachers in Hertfordshire used 


- ...... v/i tia&s- 

room observations. 

The main value of conducting 
observations is to find out things which 
wo might not have known in any other 
way, the authors say. “The data may 
initially just confirm the intuitions and 
Instincts which all good teachers pos- 
sess.. Bm we believe that It alfo offers a 
basis for action and such action will 
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The proportion of graduates rose 
sharply, from 25 to 41 per cent in 
schools, but as in 1970-71 a far larger 
percentage of the men were graduates. 
52 per cent compared with 31 percent 
of the women. 

The teaching force was somewhat 
older too. One in five teachers in 1981 
- 82 was under 30, four percentage 
points less than in 1979 - §0. 

Total spending on education by 
public authorities in the UK rose as a 
proportion of GNP from 4.5 per cent in 
the mid-1960s to 5.2 percent in 1970- 
71. It continued to rise until 1975 - 76, 
when it reached 6.3 ner cent. It then 
fell in the next financial year to 5.2 per 
cent before recovering slightly to 5.5 
per cent in 1980-81 and 5.4 percent in 
1981 - 82. 

In 1981 - 82, nearly 4.8m people 
were taking post-compulsory educa- 
tion, of whom more than 70 per cent 
were studying part-time, mostly in the 
evenings. 

More than half of all 16 to 18-year- 
olds took part in some kind of post- 
compulsory education in 1981—82: 18 
per cent in school, 31 per cent in 
non-advanced further education (19 
per cent part-time) and 14 per cent in 


higher education. 

Between 1979-80 and 1981-82, 
there was a 2 per cent incrense in the 
number of 16 to 18-ycnr-olds staying 
on m school nml u corresponding 
decrease in those attending noil-adv- 
anced courses. The balance also shifted 
slightly in favour of full-time study. 
These changes meant growing parti- 
cipation by girls nnd declining partici- 
pation by boys. 

More than 850.000 students, one 
third of whum were studying part- 
time, enrolled for higher education 
courses in 1981-82. This was 38 per 
cent above the 1970-71 level, the 
biggest increase being due to the 
development of the Open University. 
Despite a drop in female participation 
in the mid-1970s because of cutbacks in 
initial teacher training, women's share 
of first -year enrolments rose over the 
decade from 33 to 37 per cent. 

Education Statistics for the United 
Kingdom, 1983 edition, DES statistical 
bulletin 2/84, available from the Statis- 
tics Branch, DES, Elizabeth House, 
York Road, London SE1 7PH, is 
published in association with a volume 
of the same name published bv 
HMSO, price £7.95. 
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The National Association of School- 
mastcrs/Union of Women Teachers htis 
tried to play down suggestions in an 
internal dpcumenl that it should consid- 
er merging with other teacher organiza- 
tions to hold bock membership loss 
brought on by falling rolls, writes 
Richard Garner. 

A paper, issued by members in 
Northamptonshire following an area 
seminar which discussed recruitment, 
warned that the union - whose mem- 
bership has been traditionally concen- 
trated in secondary schools - could 
suffer a severe loss of membership now 
that, the problems or falling rolls is 
being fell in secondary schools. 

It suggests consideration of mer- 
gers with other unions, such ns UCAC 
(the Welsh language teachers' union), 
the 7,500-strong Scottish Sccundory 
Teachers Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Polytechnic Teachers which, 
the document says, docs "hold an 
elusive sent on the Biirnhum further 
education committee nnd with whom 
there has alrendy been informal con- 
tact." 

It also says that “women teachers, 
especially In the primnry sector, must 
become our target" for recruitment 
over the next few years. 

It is marked "for NAS/UWT eyes 
only and local members are reluctant 
to discuss it openly. However, it does 
say that the union has initiated a 
discussion on recruitment throughout 

UWT °1 C C0u,Ury w * th tI,e NAS/ 

_Mr Barry Gandy, assistant secretary 
of the union in charge of recruitment, 
33 should not .be considered sur- 
prising, that the union was holding 
seminars on recruitment at a time 
when, fiw profession was contracting. 

* Northamptonshire members were 

'VB*£** P u [™jng merger possibi- 
lities.jhey would have to lobby for 
subport for putting a. motion to that 
effect to the. union's annual confer- 


reiranr 


‘No-strifel 
clause maj 
hit teachers 

by Richard Garner 

Teachers could he one of the gram* 

^asruft-ag 

warned this week. c 

Mr McAvoy was speaking asm 
affiliated Ul „n ns were taking m\ 
lienor, supporting their colleaS 
he Civil Service unions -worS 


[he Government 
hendquoters m Cheltenham 
l,1 ‘ve been told they can no io» 
remain members oflrade unions/ 

Mr McAvoy snid that the Gotm 
ment s next move would be tom 
ilucc "no-strike” clauses into iW 
tracts of people employed in “essafl 
services' - including teaching. 

“Should banning be thought cu 
extreme a measure for public sera 
employees, the use of ‘no ait 
clauses will be attractive to the fa 
eminent," he said. 

. “No employee, least of all teadw. 
is happy to take disruptive atta 
Teachers are particularly awand 
their responsibilities to their piii 
They know that such intermptwat 
education can never be compenri 
for fully. i 

* ‘‘B»l teachers are not just conceal 

for the- education of the childm 
their classroom^ today. They bn 
they must be vigilant % the popfocf 
tomorrow." ‘v. 

He said that the GovemmtoM 
been “persistently embarrassed* w 
public support for teachers sod c&b' 
public sector workers when fm» 
tested about the “destruction of me 
wclfnre state”. 

"'riiis ability to cause red faccsinik 
Cabinet would be dramatically «■ 
duced if teachers - and the ptf, 
sector workers were deprived «h\ 
right to strike," he said. “Equally, 
ability of teachers to preserve sta- 
tion would be severely limited." 

“Such a ban would not help eihtf 
tion nor the children it exists (out* 
since they would be nutatgrealerrisl 
from the policies of the Governraan 
tluin from action by their teachers- 


to avoid future discomfort. A somt- 
term gain would prove to be a majot 
long-term loss. 

“Tfo strike' douses may be attracmt 
to n government faced with vocireroe 
public opposition to its dogmatic pw- 


cics on education or licnltn. But Bff 
too would offend a further pnr»p 
enshrined in the International Latx*| 
Orauniziit ion's character - the ngm* 


liTn PinfTTTlL-IfnN Jrnriii'a tie'll] 


Menu while, both Ilia NUT and & 
National Association of School 
tcrs/Unlon of Women Twcfert 
reacted to the cnll by Mr Lon Mara)-; 
TUC general sccrealary, for Mt»o W 
support the civil service unions w 
Tuesday by urging their metnoHS** 
to disrupt schools by anything they ^ 


acuiuuiry oi 111 c j. 

union believed it was betW for 5 
members to stay in school and nep®* 
for the day - and make a donatw 
the civil service unions if they W* 
to help them in their fight. 

*Ilie question of a "no strike d . 
in teachers* contracts was 
autumn bv the Professional 


members 
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Chaplain worried by lapsing rate among ex-public schoolboys 

State schools keep the faith 



Roman Catholic boys from indepen- 
dent schools are almost twice as likely 
as their State school counterparts to be 
lapsed church attendee by the tune 
they reach university, according to the 
Cambridge chaplain. 

Id a census of church attendance on 
the first Sunday of an autumn term. 
Father Christopher Jenkins discovered 
that of 37 boys who had just arrived 
tram major Catholic public schools, 
only eight turned up for Mass. 

By contrast, of 228 Catholic students 
of both sexes newly arrived from 
comprehensives and sixth form col- 
leges, nearly half (108) were at the 

*25 adjusting the figures to ex- 
dude girls, boys from state schools 
orovea much more devout than their 

exclusively-educated counterparts. On 

this count, 41 per cent of state school 
boys attended Mass, compared with 
only 22 per cent from independent 

T^am comparing like with like," 
- Father Jenkins writes in his annual 
report. “The fact is that on their first 


Lobby is 
launched to 
champion 
(hearts 

,. by Heather Neill 

A National Lobby for the Arts has 
been setup in response to the Govern- 
ment’* proposals for rates legislation 
and the abolition of the metropolitan 
bOFOUBbs. 

An independent, all-party pressure 

S , attempting to secure a firm 
tal basis for the arts, the lobby 
has set up a committee under the 


| n*:- . ' 1 1 • ; : i i - - nlilil ■ 1 1. • . I M lf-* : I 


of research and community develop- 
ment at the Laban Centre. 

Other committee members Include 
Joah Bakewell, Michael Bogdanov of 
the National Theatre, David Brierly of 
the . Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Sr Claus Moser of the Royal Opera 
House, David Putnam, and Clare 
Venables of the Crucible Theatre, 
Sheffield. 

The lobby Intends to represent all 
sections of the arts. Peter Brinson, 
quoted in Arts Express, a new maga- 


Bert Lodge and Mike Durham 


Sunday of independence, their first 
Sunday away from home and school, 
only two public schoolboys in ten went 
to Moss, while five non-public school- 
bop in ten went." 

The independent schools in the 
survey were: Stonyhurst (10 boys), 
Ampleforth (7)- St George's Wey- 
bridge (6), Belmont (2), Douai (2), 
Downside (2), Ealing (2), Wimbledon 
(2), Worth (2) and one each from 
Oratory and St Edmund's Worcester. 

At the census, in October 1982, five 
students were from Stonyhurst, none 
from Ampleforth or St George's, one 
from Douai, and two others. 

Father Jenkins, a Benedictine, con- 
siders the missing studentB “lapsed” 
even though they Tailed to attend only 
the first Mass of term, and believes 
they were already lapsed when they 
reached Cambridge. 

“It was not the agnostic humanism 
or the sexual permissiveness of Cam- 
bridge which caused their faith to 
crumble,” he writes. “Least of all was 
it the trendy mateyness or the stifling 
formalism of Fisher House (the cha- 


plaincy) which alienated them - be- 
cause they never entered Fisher 
House. No, they arrived lapsed." 

Father Jenkins told The TES: “It's 
passible that the environment at an 
independent boarding school is one in 
whicn a boy achieves success by con- 
forming. When he leaves a Roman 
Catholic atmosphere and enters a 
pluralistic, agnostic environment, he 
will come under some pressure from 
his peer groups to conform to other 
values. 

“Pupils from other backgrounds 
may have a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. 

“But that doesn't explain the sud- 
denness of the change. Students drop 
their religion within five days of 
reaching university. It is quite a cata- 
lysm." 

Father Jenkins said that leading 
Catholic independent schools were 
“defensive" and reluctant to face the 
facts. "It’s up to the headmasters 
concerned to take the evidence as true , 
take it seriously, and do something.” 

But Father Dominic Milroy, head- 



Ampleforth: (fared badly in the Cam- 
bridge census 

master of Ampleforth, one of the 
schools which scored a zero in the 
chaplain’s census, said he did not 
believe Father Jenkins has proved his 
case. 


“We cannot judge people's religion 
by checking people in and out of 
church on one particular Sunday. And 


to discuss the concept of a lapsed 
Catholic would take several days, I’m 
afraid," Father Milroy said. 


Island pay 
overtakes 
mainland rate 

Jersey teachers have won u pay rise 
which will give them substantially big- 
ger salaries tlran mainland staff. 

The Island’s teachers voted by a 
Ihrec-to-one majority In favour of the 
deni - which will give stafTon all scales 
£501 on top of the rate for England and 
Wales. 

In addition, they have been promised 
the salary Increase to be paid to Jersey 
civil servants., this summer. Union 
sources expect the civil servants to be 
offered 6 per cent. 

Miss Doreen Bodkin, president of tbe 
Jersey federation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Scboolmajters/Union of 
Women Teachers and leader of the 
teachers* side during the negotiations, 
said: "Jersey teachers have taken an 
Important step forward In restoring 
salaries to respectable levels." 

Teachers had been threatening a 
withdrawal of goodwill if the authority 
refused to Increase ail offer of a £365 
flat-rate deal for the 680 teachers on the 
Island. 




dot problems will be to maintain a 
united arts front, to reconcile the view 
of the radical community arts types on 
the. one hand, and the big established 
bodies 6n the other." 

The lobby has already responded to 
the: Government’s White Paper, 
Stftmlinine the Cities, calling its 
teals hot sufficiently praetlcalor i 
fie since private patronage may not be 
forthcoming to take the place of local 
government aid: A large number of 




Sonal, will be left stranded, the lobby 
*fgws, frl Its submission to the Office of 
Arts and Libraries. • 

M la particular, the lobby claims that 
There appears no concern in the 
White Paper fpr the new processes and 
broaches represented by the huge 
■ttponsiph. of popular arts and Innef- 
Oty camSrai activity armrooriatc to our 
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p««meeUngwlU beat the Barbican on 
[wh jWVTurtiiei- information' from 
ma Maxwell; 5 Le&slde Mansions, 
' KiPi Jelepb6'rie 01--228 2077 



Educational Supplies 


A 


■ Adymniri- Swinger jitd 
Climber. 

Aertex Shirts 
Alin-he/Cabau 


A-der Adhesive 
Abaci 

Abacus Board and Tablets 
Abacus Calculator 
Abacus Ddmlnoei 
ABC Dominoes 
AbralUe 

Academic Year Planner 
Accessories for Precision 
Trimmers 
Acetate 

Acorn Computer 
Acrylic Medium 
Acrylic Paint 
Activity 
Activity Board 

Activity Tables 
AdaplorTube . 

Add Venture 
Adding and Subtracting 
■ Addiltona! ZX Mlcrodrfves 
Address Manager — O.C.P. 

Software 

Adhesive* 

Adhesive Slicks 
Adhesive Tapes 
Adjustable Play Apron 
Adjusted Iron weights 
Advanced Brainy Socks 
Advanced Geometric Puzzle 
Adventure Plaything* . 


519.573 
129. 240. 
241 

241 
292 

242 
157 
481 
598 

584 

323.374 

348 

513 

513 . 

60-83 

77 

637 

404 

249 

359 . 

355 . 


Air and Water 

Air and Water Scwm* Pack 

Air Brushing 

Air Matla'isn 

Airport Set 

Albanim 

Alia Rub Down Tvpv 
Algebrak- Manipulation 

Alocryi 

All Aboard 

All Purpose Trullev 

Akjblocks 

Alocubw 

Alofilm 


Alphabet and Numeral 
Stencil 

Alphabet Avalanche 
Alphabet Boards. ESA 
Alphabet Children Book 
Alphabet Dice 
Alphabet Frieze Cards 
Alphabet Index 
Alphabet Inset Board 
Alphabet Lotto 
Alphabet Merricards 
Alphabet Plaques 
Alphabets 
Alphabet Sorting Tras- 
Alphabet Sprral Puzzle 
Alphabet Wall Frlen* «' 

. Alphabet. 48K 
AJphabils 

Arphapeg Liter Set 
Althea's Nalun- Sene, 

AHu Chromatic 
Glockenspiel , 
Aluminium Fciil 
Aluminium Liquid Measures 
Ambulance 

American Indian Drums 
Ampllher — 


517.5711 

185 

173 

193 

185 
183 
593 
183 

186 

186 - 

183 

183:186 

184 

185 

186 ... : 

:*5H- 

193 

646 

300.3U 


Angle Race < 

Angle TUrner 
Angled Blades 
Animal Allsorts 
Animal Attribute Cards 
Animal Coiled ion 
Animal Friends 
Animal Glove Puppets 
Animal Jigsaw 
Animal. Vegetable. Mineral 
Animals in Danger Set 
Ant Town 

Animate Screen Wipes 

Applicator Bottle 

Aprons 

Aquapaue 

Aquaria 

Area Measuring Grids 

Art, Craft and Graphics 
Arithmetic Dice 1 
Arithmetic Operators 
Arithmetic Spinner Set 
ArmdroM 
Armdroid interface 
» A rmdrnid Software 
Arnold Infant Crayon, 

Art Cart 
Art Easels 
Art Fulio 
Artist's Primer 
Artist's Yam Pack 
Art room Fumtlure 
. Artslicks 

Asmeca • ‘ 

Associalioii and Sequent Ing 
Mat ' 

. Association Loiter 
Association Plaques v ' • 
Aslral Stars 1 
Atlantic Box File 
Athletics Shorts- • • 
Athletes Sundries 
Attendance (twisters . . ■ 
Attribute Cylinders 
Audki Distribution Outre 
Audiu Page Recorder 
Audlu Techntm _ 


462,533 
1 204.219 
219. 

104 

157 

M6 

19 

367 

494 • 

90S 

362.381 

538 

34.35 

456 

309 

231. 240. 
265 

425-55» 

288 

230 

289 

353.337 

357 

353 

37 

479. 

444. 4-15 
479 
SI 3 
5511 

478.47*1 

483 


180 
177 ■. 
I Til ‘ 
172 

388. 5*1] 
65.3 

a. . 

222 

IH8. :«7 
■flXI 



Zeaker Fluor Turtle -iw 

Zenith Munilm -ic-j 

ZeroG 

2i»Srt iSj 

Zoom Lens -i; 4 i 

ZX Inerrfaru i 

ZX Printer 

ZX.SpnlrumJi nier 

ZX irum Sivwily I W Ii e .157 

ZX 5j Hi Irum Tuli Tr« ;IH | 


Adventure Plsvthlna« m _ . 

E.j. ARNOLD cataloflue offers you more In 1 98d than any other supplies catalogue 

■ -music Premier percussion. Yamaha 

inn nanac • I muais. baauu wrt uaurliiB 


IT'S BIGGER ' -Nearly 700 pages, 

MORE EXTENSIVE - Over lisoo new product, 


hiarriuvare softwsrB. snd ■ ■ 

•computers m Education * eJ,p hera i5forBBC Mode! B, Acom .1 VALUE FOR MON E Y > Keenly competitive prices. 

Electron and Sinclair spectrum. 

E . J, Arnold « son tlmlteJ, PartSiae La ne, PewOurv RoaO. Unds LS11 STD. Tel: 0532 : 772n2 


• . -a ’ . ' ' 1 J 

* Mus i c Premier percussion. Yamaha 

• . Keyboards and Boosev and Hawkes 

' ' Brass instruments.;' ' 

^ and many more includlrip Special 
Education; Geography. Fabric Art 

, . and Healtn and. Safety. ■ 

ESA CREATIVE LEARNING - including the very best of 
t.a. ■ E.SiA.'s respected product range. ( 

value [FOR M bNEY Keenly competitive prices. 
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Hungry for 
business, British 
construction firms 
and educational 
equipment makers 
have set sail in 
search of overseas 
orders, but most of 
the biggest 
contracts have 
slipped through 
their nets. Philip 
Venning explains 
why. 
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King Abdul Aziz University, Jeddah: one of (he building contracts Britain Won In the wake of the Middle East oU boom. 


Making do 


ritain is losing out in a world 
education market worth bil- 
lions of pounds a year. In spite 
of the odd success, such as the 
well-publicized £300m project to build 
a university in Oman, where Mark 
Thatcher (and a few others) acted for 
the British company involved, British 
firms have only captured n tiny share of 
the potential business in the fast 10 
years. 

Millions of pounds have been spent _ _ _ _ _ 

^ dll*Kch ; Arflb countries and by.(tae> 7 -. ,,, 
oByei l op^ng^%'Vrt«ld ^ - educhtlOnHl h ***• ■ ‘ ~ *• ; 'r‘Tin : ni||iii[ mii iji 

books.' and equipment. school and 


nwav from British-produced textbooh! 
to locally conceived and prodroi 
ones. Even so there'Vjull i tq 1 
demand for British-produttHtfra. 
darj^ textbooks. - 



g 


;ua 

lias 

and 


books; and equipment; school ahd 
allege buildings and technical train- 
ing. But most of the contracts have 
gone to competitors, such as Sweden, 
which lack the advantages of the 
language and Commonwealth 

Various efforts by the British Gov- 
ernment, British Council, and the 
trade to- boost educational exports 
have so far made little impact, TVadi- 
twnal markets such as Nigeria have 
collapsed, and the microcomputer 
busincK represents perhaps the only 
gllht of hope at present. 

Figures are hart! to come by, arid It is 
?n en tntficbli to distinguish between 
" J nop-educationparts,, 
r- — ■- Dries a teaching . 

hospital In the -Middle East count as 
education, for example? But Whatever 
definirions are used It is undeniable 
vthal Britain s record is much worse 
■ than it should be. 

.jjn 1981-2* for example, British firms 
about Si 2. 5m 
(£8.4m) worth of World Bank-funded 


education contracts, out of a total of 
$S2fim (books, and some smaller con- 
tracts are excluded from these statis- 
tics). 



S™ SOt the bulk of their Worid 
Ban aided business from Egypt: Only 
a tenth of the earnings came from 
construction, which is not typical. 
Building contracts are where the bia 
money Is 


, is to be found, though a hi-,, 
proportion of it may go towards paying 
local labour (and may not directly 
benefit Britain). Even so, the main 

The mmf nhOinlio avamMl. o-! I 


The most obvious example of Bri- 
tain’s failure: has been In the Middle 
East where British firms have had to 
make do with the crumbs. In 1974 
when it was clear that Arab countries 
would be spending heavily on educa- 
tion;- British exporters felt 
chance had come. 

A few early victories, such as the 


that their- 


Courses 



iV .lal rtee* jn 1 
allowing Breast 
'riUbtibnal and 


j ^fathe EducattoB ofCWldren with Special Needs 
MA in AppUed Research In Education ; 

and teaching knd 

: educational fosi jtudons ; evaluatlon‘^iSmSml.1 ,? d 7 9 f , c{ assrooms and of 

•sgs&ssss^ : 

Farther Information The Secretary, : • . ■ i ; ‘ r 

: - ■ : 


contract for King Abdul Aziz Uni- 
versity in Jeddah, or a £12m order 
from Iran to supply science teaching 
equipment, were an encouraging start. 
But since then most of the big projects 
have gone elsewhere. 

E J Arnold, which receives about 12 
per cent of its turnover from exports, 
maoe a big effort in the Middle East In 
the 1970s but was forced to remove its 
Kuwait-based manage r three years 

The longest-established 
end most successful arm 
of our educational 
exports has been the 
books busin ess. 

ago. The reasons for the failj-e were 
complicated but were partly becaus- 
the company’s strength Is in primary 
education, where there is a tendency to 
use local materials. ■ 

Arnold's main complaint is about > 
Common Market coup tries, which it 
suspects of Iamb-war tactics because of 
the intimidating bureaucracy that con- 
fronts anyone attempting to sell fo* 
their schools and. colleges. 

The company’s chief overseas cus- 
tomers are in the United States and 
Australia, but its export earnings total 
no more than about £2m a year. 

A Similar Ctnrii ic tnU k.. DLiii- i 


Tacey, which was oneof many firms hit 
by the loss of traditional West African 
customers like Nigeria and Ghana. 
The company's Montcssorl materials 
sell well in America, but its export 
> nc o{ne docs not yet top £Im a year. 
. ‘ we ve been through rnther a bad 
.patch in the Inst few years," a spokes- 
man said. “But we now have higher 
hopes because of the improvement in 
the exchange rale." 

Generally Britain does slightly bet- 
ter m selling science and engineering 
equipment, particularly items related 
fo specialist vocalionnf training. Two 


huge growth of Engtsftk 
e teaching throughout tfscrfl 
>een of great benefit to Both, 
the Americans have foiled b 
capitalize on it, according to MrToaj 
Reed of the Publishers Associadoo. 

In general, foreign compctitwn s 
less of n worry to publishers ihsl 
piracy - the tendency of counlriali 
I'niwun to pirate British school ttf 
books and sell them to Nigeria, h 
example. They recently hunt’"' 
£500,000 campaign to fight 


piracy 




culnrl 

com b nit u Cl ICCI3 til UiW IV-WW-" — 

political upheaval in Nigeria, Ma® 
and Argentina, according to Mr R«4 
But the hi I ure Is looking brignW- 
With n better exchange rote, there bs 
been a dramatic recovery in overt* 
demand for British books In the hs 
few months. , . 

Longmans, which docs iwo-thiHis« 
its business abroad, encouraged 1“ 


T7n be sub-contractors to a successful 
1 consortium from another country 
It was partly to encourage greater 
cooperation that various half-hearted 
Government efforts were made in the 
mid-1970s to consider what help 
should be given to educational expor- 
' The deliberations culminated m a 
Sosa! by Lord Young in 1978 for » 
British Education Exports Council. 

It foundered over the question of 
who should fund it, but out of the ruins 
a liaison committee - the Educa- 
tion and Training Export Committee - 
which brings together representatives 
of relevant ministries such as the 
Department of Education, Overseas 
Development Administration, and 
British Overseas Trade Board, as well 
as the manufacturers and publishers. 
The British Council offered to service 
the committee, and Dr Roddy Cava- 
liero, deputy director-general became 
its chairman. 

The committee meets quarterly to 
discus particular market areas, the 
development of multilateral develop- 
meni agencies, trade fairs, and other 
matters of common interest. 

The role of the British Council is not 
accidental. It stems from the view that 
the British Council should be more 
commercially minded and use its good- 
will to help promote British firms, or 
training In or by British educational 
institutions. 

According to Dr John Blackwell, 
director of the council’s education 
contracts department, it is in the field 
of "live ware" - training rather than 
buildings or pencils- that it has most to 
offer. It has developed training pack- 
ages tailored to specific local needs -- 
training construction workers in Sri 
Lanka, for example; and more recent- 
lyhas moved into project planning. 
■This is a very demanding type of 
exercise, for example, drawing up a 
masterplan for technical education in 
| the Philippines,” Dr Blackwell said. 
The council has also cooperated 
with firms ,by providing the training 
backup to go with their products ana 
has--, helped to develop a computer 
training centre for ICL in Singapore. 

The council is heavily involved in the 
promotion of book exports, generally, 
through the £1.2m a year English 
Language Book Society scheme which 
helps to make available subsidized 
paperbacks In Third World countries. 

In 1982 the council worked with the 
Publishers Association to prospect 23 
World Bank projects and secured 16 
contracts. But, as- the council’s last 
annual report said, it has been an 
“111 task and the amount earned by 
council’s activities has been re- 


ly unusual to make the headlines. It 
was also the result of u long stay in 
Mexico by n company representative. 

The Engineering Touching Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association con- 
tains n number of firms that are world 
leaders, and produce high quality 
goods that have a world rcputntlon. 
But it Is all on a liny scale. 

The longest-established and most 1 
successful arm of our educational ex- 
ports. has been the. books business, 
currently worth between £100m and 
£2Gum a year if specialist higher and 
further education publications are in- 
cluded. The publishers have adapted 
well to tne deslre of countries to move 




snares m me iticui - 

Jorctny Osborne, international 
director, explained. In others, iwj® 
Nigeria, it owns ns few as 40 P»r Ku- 
ril those ciises the direct bene® " 
Britain through dividends Usm^r 
there ure considerable Indirect J*: 
uefits In that local companies otejJ» 
positioned to sell Longmans 
produced in Britain. This is 
In the tertiary field, whore comp#™“ 
with the Americnns is strong, 
because thoy hove the ewnpffljr 
scale of n ginnl domestic nW*fvL 
By contrast, school 
stationery, is a field whore ^ 
firms have found it hard .to s«J^ 
“The Italians have bcen.suHfis 
’ furniture to the Gulf stales .an* 

: which are unbelievable," 

: Savage, of the British Eff'* 
Equipment Association.^ ^ 
Some . modesty Bifccefi r ig ^ 
. achieved M-PEL International^ 
has furnished various M ; a |^^- 


nasfurnisned various 
. , projects, including educational 
>p mgs. Lastyear, for example. 
a £300, OK) contract - f 2 
English language school lor tnc c 
, ■ Royal Airforce, This f n f 
a complete package •aduqlnj^^; 

vi«nat pnhlnmpnf find Other lt®tn ^ 


■ f*n.“3 . . 

•Tanzarrfa ■ y ■■ ■ 
YOrrven.ArabHflpiibllQ, 
Yaman, People’s, ” * ! 


• • visual equipment and other 
dally; bought in. ' 




ciauy; oougnr in. u-r.^n'rW 
Ten years pgo Bribsh Grins g 
4 nizpd.that if they were 
would need to forget ihCirnvairiH^ 
, combine to offer package dems* ^ 
is tlieir failu re to do 
. accounts for 1 their poor perfodn“ ^ 
V In fact jtls n^t unusual for Bntisn vi , 


■ »vr-? • -i !t 

* ri tV 
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laliwly small £35m last year (com- 
pared with £239m spent by the Over- 
seas Development Agency on technic- 
al ^operation). 


Engineering equipment for technical Institutes In Mexico City was supplied by 
Darwin Instruments. 


velopmcnt aid does go directly to 
-education exporters. In January, for 
example, the ODA announced a £2m 
loan to Jordan to purchase British 
equipment for five vocational schools- 
for boys. But this was only a small part 
of a much bigger World Bank project 
to build 18 new schools in the country, 
worth over £6Gm. . 

Least happy with the work of the 
Education and Training Export Com- 
mittee is the BEEA, mainly because 
what success there has been has been 
in further and higher education rather 
than at school level, in which their 
members specialize. 


Worid Bank money, for example, 
has gone increasingly on primary pro- 
jects for which countries often want to 
produce their own materials. Mr 
John Savage, of BEEA. said the 
Chinese were taking an increasing 
interest in British educational pro- 
ducts, but a member of a delegation 
had told him that they made all their 
own equipment, even down to globes 
made from bamboo. 

At one stage the association had 
tested to a British Ambassador in a 


Middle Eastern country that it could 
put together a complete primary 
school package, but was told that a 


British primary system would be un- 
suitable in a Muslim country. 

The weakness of the equipment 
manufacturers is that they tend to be 
small companies, used to lighting each 
other for the home market, operating 
in a world dominated by industrial 
giants like Phillips. 

Members of the Industrial Council 
for Educational and Training Technol- 
ogy have done rather better out of the 
priority given to technical training, but 
Mr James Wright, its chief executive, 
remains critical of British further and 
higher education institutions that have 
been slow to adapt to this demand and 
reluctant to take the necessary practic- 
al steps such as establishing contracts 
departments. 

“The French, Germans, Americans 
and Swedes have been very good at 
selling education on the back of indus- 
try, but we have been bad at it.” Their 
educational people were prepared to 
talk to commercial people, and they 
were skilled at putting together pack- 
ages. The Swedes, in particular, had 
good working links between Govern- 
ment and industry. Much Swedish aid 
was now tied. 

But does Britain's poor perform- 
ance matter? According to Mr Wright, 
many of our competitors have made 
mistakes in the education market. 
“There is more money being lost in 
educational markets than is being 
made. It cannot support large ana 
substantial profits." 



Something to 
build on . . . 

Some of the bigger educational 
projects that British construction 
firms have been involved in: 
Wlmpey: Laventille Junior Secon- 
dary School, Trinidad, 1981 (£7m) 
and Claxtori Bay/Morugn Schools, 
1980 (£3 .8m). 


Trinidad, 

Costaln: Belvedere 


Teachers’ 


Training College, Zimbabwe, 
1982 (£4m); University College, 
Harare, Zimbabwe, 1983 (£3m); 
Albury West Public School, New 
South Wales, 1980 (£1.7m) and 
Toorpina High School, New South 
Wales. 1978 (£3m). 

Me Alpine: School of Health 
Technology, Nigeria, 1982 
(£IOm). 


HCW TO MAKE THE FUTURE WORK 



The Times Educational Supplement Engineering Essay Competition 

for teachers and careers officers 
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The growing Income the council hns 
generated from English language 
teaching abroad could have spin-offsln 
wher subject areas, the report says. 
But ihis would require greater tailor- 
ing of courses to local needs. In turn 
the cpundl would be marketing “Brit- 
education ns a best buy in on 
expensive world.” 

Though the three main trade asso- 
ealious, the British Educational 
Equipment Association, the Industrial 
Council for Educational and Training 
Technology, and the Publishers Asso- 
cjfltion, have varying degrees of enthu- 
for what ; the council has 
«hleved, they generally feel that at an 
otfidal level too Jlttle nas been done 
too late. .• . -j- 

Part of the trouble has been that 
“jrcatioh exports have generally been 
™«tiall to interest the Department of 
iraotj the Department of Education 
gouke the Department , of Health and 
Security) has no direct, experi- 
buying educational materials; 
™ the QD A has traditionally only 
“ten iptotested in aid to the 'poorest 
“witriesTN - . • 

Of course* : tome ■ of Britain's de- 


i n £500 1 n the essay competition jointly sponsored by the TES 
and the Engineering Careers Information Service (ECIS), . . 
plus another £500 for your school if you are a teacher. 


m 






fils ^fouch-crUlcU^ 
^gJ^^ Pfre -^ the few large 

Arms 


What you have to do: 

Write not more than 750 words on ONE of the 
following: 

1 Women into science and engineering 

2 The benefils of school links with engineering companies 
3. Why should more of the brighter studenls be encouraged 

to join the engineering industry? 

The Prizes 

There will be two categories for prizes: 

1 , Teachers in schools, colleges of further education or the 

‘ equivalent and trainee teachers „ : . 

First Prize of £500 to the teacher and £500 to his or her. 

Tw^runnerfuTprizes 6f £250 to the teacher only 

Five other prizes of £50 

2. Careers Officers and trainee careers officers 

First Prize of £500 

Two runners up prizes pt £zbu 

Five other prizes of £50 

aasiiafts 

ino manufacturing industry. It is sponsored by the Engineer 

S^a^^che“^ T officers with opportuni. 
ties to gain experience in industry. 


THE TIMES 


The Rules 

1. The lasl date for entries is March 31, 1984. 

2. Entries should be sent to: 

* The TES Engineering Essay Competition, 

EClSc/oEITB, POBox 176, . 

54 Clarendon Road, 

Watford, Herts WD1 1 LB. 

3. Every entry should be headed by the entrant's full name 

and address; Entries from teachers should give the name 
and address of their school or college, those from careers 
officers their present position and employer. . 

4. All entries become the copyright of the organisers of the 

. competition. Times Newspapers; Ltd., andifie Engineer- 
ing Careers Information Service who may reproduce any 


entry in whole or in part. 
5. Receipt of entries will 


6. No correspondence can be entered into. 

7. The decision of the.j 


not be acknowledged, 
be entered ‘ 
tes is final. 


8. Entries must not exdeeo 750 words. 


The Judges 

Lord Carrington, Chairman, General Electric Company PLC, 
Baroness Platt of Wrlttle, Chairman, Equal Opportunities 
Commission. , . . / • U 

Sir Richard O'Brien, Chairman, Engineering Industry Train- 
ing Board. 

Terry Duffy, President. Amalgamated. Union' w Engineering ■• = 
Workers. , - • ‘ 

Dr James McFarlane, Director General, Engineering 
Employers' Federation. . . : : 

Dr Elizabeth Laverick, Deputy Secretary, Institution of 
Electrical Engineers... ; . , , _ ■ - 

Ronald Stevenson, Director, Engineering Industry Training 
Board. 

. Stuart Maclure, Editor, Times Educational Supplement. 

, .Rob Doe, Features Editor, .Times Educational Supplement. 

m . _ — ... . .... ■ir.rJI'.ITint.l 
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Review urged on 
languages role 

by Mike Durham 

The role of modern languages need * 10 In one school four permanent Inn- 


Concern on teaching ofWels 


be carefully considered and more 
clearly defined, the Inspectorate has 
concluded following a survey of mod- 
em language teaching in Welsh secon- 
dary schools. 

Teachers sharing a common purpose 
would be more able to put across the 
worth of learning a language and to 
interest and engage the pupils, the 
Inspectorate says. 

The common assumptions about the 
value of a foreign language - that it is 
I good menial training, and promotes 
I direct contact with a foreign culture - 
I are not relevant to the vast majority of 
I pupils, the inspectorate claims. 

I “The mental training involved is 
I largely, and of ten entirety, of a mecha- 
I nical nature," the survey states. “The 
ability to communicate in a foreign 
language is achieved by very few 
pupils, and usually after they have left 
school. 

“These uncomfortable facts contri- 
bute to the dilemma of the modem 
language teacher, who adopts aims 
which he knows will not apply In the 
long term to more than a minority of 
pupils.” 

The survey says the growth of mod- 
ern langungc teaching since the incep- 
tion of comprehensive education has 
presented teachers with a much wider 
age and ability range and adds that to 
some extent “the problems of the 
1960s are still present in schools.” 

But the Inspectorate does cite exam- 
ples of schoofs in which a well-planned 
programme of modem languages is 


guage classrooms were rich in displays 
and visual aids, with large supplies of 
transparencies, cassettes and films. 
The department's basic aim was to 
teach language as communication, 
with motivation provided for the less 
well able as well as the capable. 

In another, however, a teacher was 
spending nearly half his time working 
entirety without resources because his 
head of department had failed to 
convince the headteacher of their 
importance in modem languages 
teaching. 

The report says children are unlikely 
to grasp the benefits of learning a 
foreign language for International 
understanding or cultural enrichment. 
“For them, the strongest immediate 
motive is likely to be pleasure . . . 
when pupils were seen to be enjoying 
their French or German lesson, this 
wos, oF itself, a justification for learn- 
ing the language.” 

But it concludes that the main point 
of learning a language Is in order to 
communicate directly with others. If 
this were accepted generally by 
teachers, “it would be easier to deter- 
mine aims and objectives not only for 
the able linguist, but for the less able 
pupils also. 

Copies of the report, A Survey of 
Modern Languages in the Secondary 
Schools of Wales, are obtainable from 
l.e.a.s. or from the Education Depart- 
ment, Welsh Office. Cathays Park, 
Cardiff CFI 3NQ. 


Vandalism to the sixth-form base at 
Moreton School, Wolverhampton has 
^adB it uniuitable for use according 
to HM Inspectorate.-;' . ' ■ 

The school, a large mixed compre- 
hensive, in an area prone to vandalism, 
has a mixture of buildings, some of 
which are old and inadequate. 

The report says the base, in a hut 
behind the school, has broken internal 
doors, torn-down curtains, broken 
windows and “a general atmosphere of 
vandalised decay” making for an un- 
pleasant environment. 

Vandals have . also thwarted 
attempts to Improve the environment 
by damagina new Utter bins and trees. 

. In the old school buildings corridors 
present H patchwork impression as 
glass is replaced by aluminium,. -and 


victim of 

The Inspectors recommend that the 
school and neighbourhood community 
should work - tQBethar c «nain»tr vandal- 
ism by introducing an education prog- 
ramme, using more robust materials, 
better fencing and lighting, and alarm 
and detection systems. 

But the Inspectors point out that 
despite its environmental problems, 
the school has achieved much since 
opening eight years ago. 

Its young and committed staff give a 


A large number of teachers who 
cannot speak Welsh themselves are 
teaching the language in English- 
medium primary schools in Mid-Gla- 
morgan, the Inspectorate points out in 
a report on Welsh in primary schools. 

The Inspectors found that fewer 
than half (415) of the county's teachers 
of Welsh spoke Welsh as a first 
language. Or the rest, 286 had initial 
training qualifications, 282 spoke it as 
b second language, 79 were learning it 
and 189 had expressed a wish to do so. 

But the Inspectorate feels that many 
teachers more than make up for their 
lack of fluency by their enthusiasm. 
“Their readiness to face the challenge 
is commendable, and in some cases 
their application inspires enrhusiasm 
amongst the pupils. 

Praise for 
provision 
for severely 
retarded 

School for severely retarded children 
m Wales have been found to be in good 
shape by the inspectors in a report 
published this week. y 

This traces the history of the de- 

vandals 

reviewed. 

Mixed ability grouping -in science 


“It is inevitable, however, ilini in 
many instances reliance on (lie course 
is so heavy that pupils are nut encour- 
aged to apply what they learn outside 
its confines,’' the report adds. 

The Inspectorate suggests rliut sonic 
schools need to consider the best ways 
of deploying staffing in Welsh. It says 
that where there is a risk of spreading 
resources too thinly, Wclsh-languauc 
teaching should be concentrated in the 
last year of junior school as prepara- 
tion for the comprehensive. 

Welsh-medium education, the re- 
port finds, hns been n sector of “re- 
markable growth" representing a new 
approach to language learning. In 
September, 1982, a total or 3,617 
pupils were on the rolls of Welsh- 
medium schools. 


■ Ww English was causing problems, 
although the school was aware of these 
and should be considering them 


glass is replaced bS 
toilets are- old, poor 
covered ln;graffitl.; 


maintained and 


strong lead and appear accessible to 
colleagues, pupils, parents and the 
local community. 

The Inspectors commend the school 

__, erin g an essentially common 
curriculum to pupils in the first three 
years, although they suggest the otfta- 
. nlzatlOn and staffing of atirst year arts 
..cdurse, and Content of 'the- common 
humanities course, should be urgently 


needs 


Despite sound achievements, the Pin- n. » ** 

gott Comprehensive School, War- fh?S C J? ii^ 110 ] nS}iect ? rs ifeel that 
grave. BerksBlre should strebrth ^ L ' ■ are ,ess watered for 


J, I— n.H, iiuotlfll I1CCUS, 

the Inspectorate says. 

The report, also recommends con- 
solidating the work of the sixth-form, 
winch .s relatively new, add says that 
the school needs to consider whether 
the large amount of private study lime 
b3 fi A ' 1 . evc ^ sixth-formers is 
well as it might be. 

■1?^. “hool’s scmor management . 
Hi* ensure that pupils -get a 
* anse °* insular experi- 
- SJg; *?**• Specially chil- 

dren. with behavioural or learning 


.« rhe In , s P ectors s *y the School should 
oner a wider and more imaginative use 

■ or learning resources. 

**ThE provision and use of resources 
for pupils personal learning ore not 
well developed. TTie individual use of 
software such as prints, transparen- 

■ SbSfrf* Vlsu ? ! 1®?“ ^ pupil* is 
inhibited by restricted space," the 
Inspectqrs say. : • . 

s But the Inspectors say the Piggott is 
™-a strongly? 
to ? 8 Wonts- and a coiff. 

. mert 9 a Ply broad curriculum. In gener- 


furthcr. 

The Inspectorate concludes that de- 
spite its difficulties, “the school has, 
nevertheless, had tne courage not to 
lose sight of its original principles and 
roust be congratulated on the progress 
which it has already made in preparing 
itself to be the focal point of the 
community. 

“The school now requires a period 
of stability to cdnsolidate these 
. strengths, and its curriculum and orga- 
nization, It has considerable problems 
to overcome And will require con- 
tinuing and active support from the 
local authority if it is to achieve Its 
stated nim,” 

catered for 

, ®|. they find little to criticize. 

T her Street- Junior School, Toxteth, 
Liverpool achieves some work of out- 

K d W u ? ,Ity ? v 5 n thou «h it exists 
m a difficult social context 5 ’ occupies 
an inconvenient building, ' and has; a 
generally drab environment. 

There are also kind words for 
Shoreslde Primary School, Ainsdale, 
Sefton, which the Inspectors call “a 
veor good example of primary educa- 
. %, at best". Bough working 
within some physical constraints : 
, had tecome a lively and 'exciting 
• school wifly good; Achievements in 
v. every B ge group and across irtoat areas 
of the curriculum. - .7s-. 


vetopment of mentally handicapped 
children since the responsibility for 
educating them was transferred from 
health and social services to education 
in 1971. 

The report says that most schools 
achieve an acceptable standard and a 
few are very good indeed. "It is an 
achievement with which the Welsh 
lorml authorities may rightly be satis- 

Crlticisms are few although the 
Inspectors say schools could do better 
tn disseminating good practice and 
improve recording, evaluation and 
programmes for school-leavers. 

Inspectors note an improvement in 
staffing from 1.85 in. 1975 to 1.59 in 
1982; 1 satisfactory resources in all the 
schools” and “the almost universal 
attempt to create a pleasant and agree- 
able environment”. 

The curriculum has broadened. 
Care and social training are still impor- 

Community 

links 

established 

Rufiwood Comprehensive School in 
Kirkby, near Liverpool, was praised by 
the Inspectorate for “the resilience nnd 
optimism of the starf” nnd for “the 
painstaking work of the pupils”. 

After an inspection of the I2-fonn 
entry purpose-built school a year ago, 
the Inmcctors found it had established 
a good reputation In the neighbour- 
hood. The school is fully subscribed, 
despite falling rolls elsewhere, it is well 
managed and has good links with 
contributory primary schools and pa- 
rents. r 

But Inspectors suggest thru two 
problems he tncklod. They found that 
pupils faced increasing difficulty to 
move from lower to upper ability band 
because of the different curricula, 
especially in creative nnd practical 
subjects and French and science. 
Adviec riven to third-year pupils ab- 
out options in the fourth yenr was 
inconsistent. 

Although lessons were sound in 
content, tightly structured and com- 
petently taught, they followed a tradi- 
t tonal style and a close adherence to 
worksheets which produced a uniform 
response from pupils. 

Results in O and CSE exams were 
satisfactory rather than good. 


survey in 1982 as having 
'opordon of disadvan- 
among English 



This Campion School, ; Honjchurch, 
Ess6X|. a Rpiflan : Catholic. Secondary 
f^*°“ a w ™ ch become Q comprehensive ' 
In 1978, has qot yet .folly, adapted its 
curriculum to >uit thq;new intake, the 
■ Wspectorale-says. - ; n tif “■ 

' specifically critid|?es ih&' durrifct,- : 
lum for its emphasis On foreign left. • 




Although it is difficult to 
number of pupils whos^K? 
home, the Inspectorate! L. W ^» 
were generally supportive mJS? 
cmiive of Welsh-language leeA^ 

MBSSTbsS 

decide on the place of Welsh me 
curriculum before deploying^ 
resources. r ' SS01 

Welsh in the Primary Schools oflst 
Glamorgan is available from* 
Educutiun Department, Welsh 0 & 
Cuthnys Park, Cardiff CFI 3 Nq 

loot, but language and numeracvifl: 
are now seen ns being equally nS 

%usic. craft and physical educarb 
play an important part in school 5 
says the report, but adds that tbereml 
considerable difference in ike quafe' 
of life between the best schools Si 
least successful. ; 

At the time of the survey, compteri; 
in 1982, there were 29 schools andJa! 
units catering for 1,618 severely* 
tarded children - the old Efflli) 
category of handicap. 

The Inspectors also praised & 
buildings, support services and & 
development of 14 to 19 schwfoii 
place of all age schools. 

A whole community, the e dtmmd 
educationally sub-normal (sevntm 
dren in Wales, HMI oaMqnal papt 
The Welsh Education Dwtarat 
Cathays Park. Cardiff CFI Mf- 

HU 

lermrte 

HMI reports are available fretrf 
charge from the Department pf Ediw 
Uon and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, Stir 
more, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. Ala 
avuUablc from l,c.a.a. 

Prison’s 

difficulties 

by Diane Spencer 

Education in Birmingham Prison 
“piecemeal nnd muddled" acconflif 
to the Inspectorate. • ^ 

An inspection In June lost 
shortly after the Commons 
Committee on education's i repou® 

{ irison education, revealed 
ying sense - of purpose 
adverse conditions”. . 

But the Inspectors gained anew 

impression of considerable 
being expended nnd of 
goodwill. Staff shortages mdw#** 

shift systems compounded tpe 

lem of scheduling cover for all 
of prison officers. So inmates 
alwnys be escorted to “loiwr 
activities such as education fhj 

As little as 30 to 40 per.cent“ ,n ' 


planned education prog> 
achieved in some academic 1 ^ 
cause of lack of ^sgfirT'Start, says 

X ^tofflpsoriirouses nearly 
iq.a^teenth-ccnturv W 


more than 50,000 pass ftwjfij-j 
prison, Priority Is given to seojD 


; ^disciplined, d oim 

• ' n . l ( -- i • , 

:l.s r: . I, I-,; •;! ; 


“The particular effoitt jj |lCa tioc 
pvoid the, cancellation of edy _ 
: classes, dpring the .. 

appreciated,” say the 
i They found old end unserw . w 
equipment, an underspend 
part-time teachers because of ^ 

cancellation of classes, 

dirty accommodation, a dr® ^ j 

.ence" and inadequate! libfltry * , 

^ • i - • 1 • ’ 


NEWS 


Nick Wood reports on the sad and salutary case of a music teacher 
sacked for writing on a pupil’s exam paper 

The four words that 
cost a teacher’s job 


Teachers who believe that only their 
pupils need tread warily in the exam 
room should perhaps think again. Four 
ill-advised words in an A-level music 
exam have just cost an experienced 
and successful head of department his 

1 ^An industrial tribunal hns ruled that 
the sacking for alleged gross miscon- 
duct was fair even though the teacher 
“was not wilful in his action and did not 
set out to cheat or anything of that 

^ But the Joint Matriculation Board, 
ihe exam board involved, has said that 
his offence was not sufficiently serious 
to warrant barring him from admi- 
nistering and invigilating its exams. 

Mr William Neale, aged 38, head of 
music at Wolverley High School In 
Kidderminster, was one of the invigila- 
tors when Sally Edwards, the school's 
only candidate for the JMB A level in 
music, sat her exam last June. 

Question five dealt with the sonatas 
of the eighteenth century Italian com- 
poser Domenico Scarlatti, examples of 
which the girl had been given to study 
during her course by Mr Neale, as was 
required by the syllabus. 

The question ended by asking candi- 
■ dates to name the edition of Scarlatti's 
i works they had used in their studies. 

1 According to the tribunal, Mr Neale 
. realized that Salty Edwards did not 
have this information (nowhere docs 
the syllabus state that candidates need 
tokrow the edition they arc studying). 

It went on: “He went to Sally 
Edwards' desk, picked up her ex- 
amination paper, turned to another 
desk and wrote on her examination 
paper under question 5 the words: 
Associated Board Arnold Gold- 
borough' 

The tribunal continued “We accept 
end find that he did that openly, and 
that he genuinely thought, at the time, 
that he Was not aoing anything wrong. 

"In his evidence before the tribunal 
Mr Neale readily agreed and accepted 
{hat, with hindsight, it was strictly in 
breach of the rules for invigilators, nnd 
that he should have sought advice from 
the examination secretary of the 
school before he did anything. 

, "Wc also accept and find that nt the 
time when he made that written stnte- 
meni op the examination paper, he 
thought that the Information which he 
was giving to the candidate was not 
murk-clirrying Information, but was 


it to Miss June Longmuir, the headmis- 
tress. T wice that day she interviewed 
him and he denied it was his hand- 
writing on the exam paper. 

He told ihe tribunal that he ought 
not to have done so but he wanted to 
“protect himselF'. The “tenor of the 
interview" and the fact that he 
“panicked and was confused because 
he thought he was being accused of 
cheating 7 ' were his other reasons for 
denying the charge. 

He maintained his innocence even 
when Miss Longmuir warned him that 
she would have to question the girl 
who wns taking another exam that 
afternoon and one the following 
morning. 

After a “long and distressing inter- 
view" at which she tried to protect Mr 
Neale. Sally Edwards admitted that 
the words on the exam paper had been 
unsolicited and written by Mr Neale. 

That evening Mr Neale telephoned 
Miss Longmuir at home and admitted 
his guilt. The next day, at a meeting 
attended by Miss Longmuir, the chair- 
man of governors, and his local union 
representative, the divisional educa- 
tion officer told him he was summarily 
dismissed for “gross professional mis- 
conduct”. 

Since his dismissal last 
June he has applied for 
22 jobs without success. 

In response to objections about the 
sentence and the procedure used, the 
divisional officer rescinded the dismis- 
sal and told Mr Neale he was sus- 
pended on full pRy pending a hearing 
before Hereford and Worcester educa- 
tion authority. 

Twelve days later he appeared be- 
fore 28 members of the schools sub- 
committee which decided he should be 
“summarily dismissed for gross mis- 
conduct” because he had interfered 
with an examinee's answer and refused 
immediately to admit to “such interfer- 


The tribunal said its task was to 
decide whether Hereford and Worces- 
ter acted reasonably in finding Mr 
Neale's conduct grounds for dismissal. 
It held that his contravention of a 


“clear and unqualified instruction to 
invigilators” allied to his “persistent 
denials", which forced his head to 
carry out a “distressing" interview with 
the girl pupil and undermined her trust 
and confidence in him, together gave 
the authority reasonable cause to dis- 
miss Mr Neale, 

“The two allegations of gross mis- 
conduct were, of course, related; and 
taking those two matters together we 
have concluded that the schools sub- 
committee were entitled to deride, as 
reasonable employers, that Mr Neale 
had been guilty of gross misconduct, in 
the circumstances. . . . The em- 
ployer’s action in dismissing Mr Neale 
fell within the band of reasonable 
responses of a reasonable employer in 
the circumstances. ” 

Mr Neale, whose wife Patricia 


taught French before having their two 
children, a daughter of five and a son 
of three, said inis week that with the 


merely for the convenience of the 
examiner." 

Mr Noale's Intervention was spotted 
“y another tenchcr who later reported 
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ence, necessitating the prolonged 
questioning of the examinee, to her 
great distress at examination time”. 
This decision wns later confirmed by 
the authority's appeals committee. 

The sub-comniittec. which consi- 
dered the lesser sanctions of repost ing- 
or demotion, was aware of Mr Neale s 
“good character and unimpeachable 
integrity" and had seen a ‘Round 
Robin’ signed by the majority of his 
colleagues which said he was a dedi- 
cated and invnluable" member of staff. 


support of his union, the Assistant 
Masters and Mistresses Association, 
he was taking the case lo the Employ- 
ment Appeals Tribunal. 

He was also waiting to hear from the 
DES whether he would retain his 
registration as a teacher. 

Mr Neale said he had been treated 
“extremely shabbily". 

He admitted that what he had done 
was "ill-advised" but lie had never 
intended that the candidate involved 
would gain any advantage. He was an 
' examiner himself and had realized that 
the information required was purely to 
assist whoever was marking the paper. 

Mr Neale also attacked the ’‘pious 
bullshit" of Ihe tribunal and Miss 
Longmuir when they expressed the 
hope that his dismissal would not 
permanently damage his career. 

Since his dismissal last June he had 
applied for 22 jobs without success. He 
had been interviewed lust twice. Four 
schools had short-listed him but he had 
heard no more from them once he told 
them of his predicament. 

Mrs Neale said: "I am a teacher and 
the only thing for me to do is to work 
for the authority that sacked him . . . 
but l wouldn’t do that. 

“We will have to sell the house, 
presuming the DES still recognizes 
him. But It won't be easy seeking 
employment elsewhere, because 
teachers with that slight on their 
character do not stand much chance." 


Special schools must 

rawmt realistic view 


< l wl HOI Ol |ubO VI ( 

Sjsputew I h Higher Education 1 ' 
gw^ bliow bii from the Con-' 
HR! 0 !'®- ,nVo|v J n 0 Micros In 
-:W |d at Uncaafer lfi 
iJSJW SmphaBls will be on the 
.'jSffif application of Mlcrocom- 


by Diane Spencer 

Special schools SunjptSs^ q uai ' 

h rt r e « Upward, 0 f Up,nd 

School in Brighton, said when hm "using teachers to question the valuw 


pnatk pa ^ 1 cu,ar 


special regard to the 
and outputs that. 

275 00 

Bell, CAMET, 


assumed mm iiwi.j / 

would get a job in the open market 
when they left. “Employmen^ fomied 
the cornerstone of the cumculum. 

In 1978 27 out of 30 leayeis (90 per 
Cent) got jobs. In 1982, tte numbm 
declined to three out of 30 (10 per 

Ce “In the heady days of the 1960s and 
early l$0s many ESnVm) schoob (tor 
the moderately mentally 
recoanized the positive qualities that 

an apparently 

young people could otter the wore 
fora. cKd exciting, oetwnrd-l ook- 
ino school leavers programmes inai 
wire Srded with en w by many 
: teachers 8 struggling . , 

groups in comprehensive *JoqJ 
. 8 Employers liked These programmes 
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William Neale: believes he has been treated extremely shabbily. 

Chairman’s remarks hurt 


Mr Neale this week accused Dr David 
Muffett, chairman of Hereford and 
Worcester education committee, of 
“publicly associating him with rapists 
and thieves”. 

He was referring to Dr Muffelt’s 
comments on the case at last week’s 
county council meeting when he listed 
(he inslauces of pedagogical turpitude 
he had encountered in his 14 months as 
chairman. 

Dr Muffett told councillors (hat It 
would tax (he authority’s Ingenuity to 
follow the tribunal's advice and draw 
up guidelines for the conduct of 
teachers, setting out what might be 
regarded as misconduct and gross 
misconduct. 

He went on: “The misbehaviour of 
some members of (he teaching staff has 
embraced such diverse activity as steal- 
ing tuck shop hinds, sexual Involve- 
ment with pupils on School premises, 
interference In examinations (and In 
(he present cose refusing to acknow- 
ledge this), growing cannabis and false- 


ly claiming a superior academic qual- 
ification." 

Mr Neale said Dr Muffett bad made 
Ihe same connexion?*' again admittedly 
without miming him, on local radio In 
December! before the case was heard 
by the Industrial tribunal In Birming- 
ham in January. 

“It was scandalous. I was obliged to 
hold my peace while being pasted on Ihe 
radio.” . 

Dr Muffett was replying to Ihe 
tribunal's criticisms of the authority 
for railing to spell out W'hat constituted 
misconduct by teachers and for not 
having disciplinary rules and proce- 
dures. 

It reminded (ho authority that “disci- 
plinary rules and procedures are neces- 
sary for promoting fairness and order 
in (he treatment of Individuals and In 
the conduct of Industrial relations.' 

Dr Muffett said he had tried to reach 
siich agreements with the teachers 
unions but had been rebuffed. He 
planned to try again. 


Malcolm Muggeridgc & Children's Society 

Award for’fimng i^atlaorslSyS^ 


to learn, and respectfulness, lie saia. 

The dramatic decline in job oppor- 

runlties has had a beneficial effect in 
causing teachers to question the values 
and aims of the curriculum, Mr Up- 
ward writes in Ihe latest issue of ihe 
journal, Wessex sorties m special 

*TMs exercise in his school led to the 
creation of a new curriculum- mode 
which cuts across many traditional 
areas. There is now more emphasis on 
the use oF calculators and micro- • 
computers in basic literacy and num- 
eracV' work, a focus on hobbies and 
sports, as well as work skills in employ- 
ment studies, and community service Is , 
oosed as a possible alternative to work 
Son leaving school - instead of ft 
being presented as an experience for 
pupifs to help people less fortunate , 

King" Ifred’s College. Winchester. 
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NUT looks at ways 
to stop sex bias 

in its key posts 


laid to waste 


by Richard Garner 


Women are under-represented as 
officers within the National Union of 
Teachers, saysa report prepared forits 
annual conference this Easier. 

. The report - approved by the un- 
ion's executive - is one of the most 
comprehensive compiled by the union 
on equal opportunities and makes 
several recommendations for remov- 
ing sex bins within the union and in 
schools. 

In drawing up the report various 
levels of responsibility held by women 
were looked at: members within local 
NUT associations; teacher representa- 
tives on education committees and 
within divisions at negotiating level. 

The report says there is "a disparity 
of representation between men and 
women as unmistakable as it is dis- 
turbing". 

It says that there is "widespread 
I concern and recognition” of the fact 
that women are substantially under- 
represented in key decision-making 
positions within the union. 

It acknowledges progress such as 
some local branches avoiding the use 
of sexist language at meetings and 
fewer "token women” being appointed 
as representatives. 

But it admits that more work needs 
to be done. It recommends the estab- 
lishment of an equal opportunities 


department at the union's headquar- 
ters and an advisory committee on 
equal opportunities in addition to 
those set up by the union on primary, 
secondary and middle schools. 

The report rejects the argument that 
special places should be reserved for 
women on the union's executive - 
arguing that (his could lead to them 
becoming the only women on the 
executive. 

It also recommends that the union 
mount an inquiry into whether local 
education authorities are the equal 
opportunities employers they say tncy 
are. 

ft calls on l.c.a.s to appoint advisers 
for equal opportunities "who might 
have a dual role in relation to both 
boys and girls in the schools and men 
ana women teachers in the employ of 
the authority*’. 

On tackling sex bias within the 
curriculum, the report says the union 
should provide a range of documents 
which will help teachers to recognize 
that sexism exists in schools - and how 
best to eliminate it. 

The report concludes that the union 
should begin immediate discussions 
with local authorities to secure a 
commitment from them to the imple- 
mentation of equal opportunities for 
ail. 


A whole generation of young people in often did not tukc into account the 

the North of England is being laid to special regional require me ills of the 

waste because of the Government's North. 

education policies, the chairman of the “in this region wc have the lowest 

North Tyneside education committee staying-on rule in education after the 
claimed this week. age of 16; the dramatic decline in the 

In a Newcastle University lecture to apprenticeship system has had ;i dis- 
northern educationists Mr Stephen pronortionalc effect on our regiim nrnl 
Byers said: "Education has a vitnfpart Ei ni,m ber uf long-term 

to play in arresting the downward nt:cd 1,1 1,0 rc ' 

spiral of economic decay and despair f Mr i ,u . . 

jut the educational needs of the region . *v l ' rs argued that two dcvclop- 

vill no longer be met because of the me . n,s in particular would have n 

jolicics of central government.’' seriously damaging affect tin cducu- 

„ . . . . . „ , . Honal provision - the financial restric- 

Educational decision-making was thins on local authorities mul the 
increasingly being criticized, he said. While Paper, “Training for Jobs”. 

As a result, nlans made in London “A number of education authorities 


to play in arresting the downward 
spiral of economic decay and despair 
but the educational needs of the region 
will no longer be met because or the 
policies of central government.” 

Educational decision-making was 
increasingly being criticized, he said. 
As a result, plans made in London 

Firms to clean 
Kent schools 

About 2,100 school cleaners in Kent 
are likely to be declared redundant as a 
result of a decision by the Conservative 
controlled county council to put out 
the cleaning contracts of more than 500 
schools ana colleges to private contrac- 
tors. 

The decision means that five firms 
have been hired to take on the cleaning 
of educational establishments in 13 oT 
the county's 14 divisions. It is expected 
to save £800,000 next year and more 
tnan £ 1.25m in each of the following 
two years. ° 

The contractors have said that they 
are prepared to consider taking on the 
existing staff first. Residentiaf special 
schools and aided schools, as well as a 
number of small rural schools, will be 
excluded from the contracts and the 
authority will still employ caretakers. 


inthe region, including Newaui. 

niy own authority, will 
affected by ,he Oovcm“ n M| 
‘■’upping proposals. Starved 
resources loeul outlwriti* 
huiger be able to finance the edneiv! 
initiatives that are so irawnS? 
future ul our region.” 80 
Mr llyers added that the vw* 
aper would increase cSrtZ 
In hi by transferring 25 peTS 
he funding for colleges 
mt» the hands of Sfi 

unaccountable and unrepreseS 

Manpower Services CoraS 
whicli would allocate the resoimuc! 
the basis of national rather 
gituiiil needs. * 


Inspectors impressed with community school 


•j • 


Despite the problems of having to 
operate on three sites. New Heys 
Comprehensive School, Allcrton, 
Liverpool is a caring, well-ordered 
community which largely meets its 
objectives, the Inspectorate says, in a 

2 'S ,i 5 h *** briefl y referred to in 
7/w TES (February l?). 

, Specialist teaching rooms had a 
gpod degree of subject Identity, 

accommodation was 
ffiX 1 . acc bmmddation 

eachm8Wfl ? Particularly good; 
Syntnasla, extensive sports 

£h! hiing d kept 


pi easing response from many pupils, 
including those of limited ability, ,r thc 
Inspectors noted. 

The report singles out maths, busi- 
ness studies, science, computing, PE, 
craft, design and technology, drama, 
and music as subjects In which new 
ideas and material were particularly 
well presented and put across. 

The computing studies department 
was only a few months old, yet it had 
already established itself well. Craft, 
design; and technology had spacious, 
well-used teaching areas, nlthougli the 
I nspectors felt more emphasis could be 
° n broader courses leading to O 


ticular the pottery work was of a low 
standard for all age and ability groups. 

Tne pottery room was dirty and 
untidy and the Inspectors commented 

behaviour eXampfes of undfsci Pl'ned 
The Inspectorate was impressed by 
* lde ran 8 e of extra-curricular 
i. v L lies S n °' fer * Bnd the school’s 
well-forged links with its local com- 
munity. Within the school, each of the 
three wings was intended to become a 
small school" in atmosphere - and 
this, it was felt, the school-had largely 
succeeded. * y 

Overall, the Inspectors felt that the 

sT.hnnl noun « « 



general, the Inspectors 
5 J lhe commitment of staff, high 
Panned- There were 
examples throughout the curriculum 
Of good teaching, in which the pupils 
were encouraged to play an active 
part, to investigate and to lake respon- 

2 .LD‘ p,fs res P° nded Particularly 
well to this approach. 3 

i h . e she ^ r enthusiasm of 
teachers led to good motivation and a 


«i»I 7 3 . “ . m-uooi s tnree 

f.iri 5, iilX' -*be Inspectors, was 
y • use ‘ Tbe department’s 

Mons§ips WaS 10 c * a5Srot,m -rela- 

There was praise for: the school’s 
music teaching, and drama, although 
development was inhibited by lack of 
space. 

In the art department, HMI felt that 
not enough work seemed to be done 
from first-hand observation.. En par- 


* - — - ... ^11 MIIMM d|| U m 

provide a curriculum through which 

be devel£} P ed "» the 
HMls concluded. “The school also 
encourages pupils to develop a sense of 
responsibility and to play a full part in 
the community . 1 

“It sets out vigorously to meet these 
alms and, despite the complications of 
a large school and three sites, has in 
large measure met its objectives or is 
developing the means to their success- 
ful achievement.” 


Shining samples! Alison Tato, Diana 
Hoyle and Suzanne Miller, pupils at 
Plggot School, Wargravo, a Berkshire 

W ,,cr * e ’ P™ 81 ' » h0 assembly 
hall floor. They and other pupils have 
taken on the cleaning bisks because 
tacal people do not want the jobs - as 
householders have ottered cleaners 
higher wages. ■ 

. headmaster, 

said: "U’s nothing to do with shortage 
or money, it was simply impossible to 
recruit adults. Any pupil Interested in 
joining the cleaners is interviewed In 
the normal way and gets paid the 
standard rale for their age. They do the 


donning alter school hours and I « 
make sure It doos not Interfere m® 
their similes," ' . 

Mr Frank Pnnion, the carda** 
said! “They do a marvellous Job. w 
Seem to enjoy II and 1 Ibink it gfrj* llrt 
extra respect for their school. 

And according io 18 -year-oJd JP® 
Anna), one of the punll dwnenijjr 
pretty monotonous Job, but lh* 
is nice. It’s only two hours each 
and doesn’t alfocl our sc hoot 
all." . 

The pupils earn up to £17 8 *** 

Sec HMI report* .?* ; 



,k« ’s'V.’ 


The minor diiiadVarttaees of ' 

SIlT S i rt if system Cpuld 
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' ; b 5 th f ^FY unnecessary 

and radica! methods .suggest by the 
; §f K ^ dflr y Examinations Council’’ ' 
the Government , has been told; 7 ' * 

■M'TherCentre Fur Pftilc<r-Qtu.iu£. 
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snage could well ; be prematlire and 
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ajr preparas to give his final dccSn 
protfosaf for a joint -16-plus 

Skr nZ*! entforsed by 
the SEC in December. He ha s proof. 
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^ antra's education 
study group welcomes the decision to 

■ Bu| U ?f Q 2!SlS Criteria io eSch object', 

. out U expresses extreme scenticism 

about the claim by the ISonS 

nJnTil naUonS Counci l to have ident? , : 
fled Them, so quickly. ■ " 

7 ^^ect that the-dahii is no : 

1 form of words, 

bnnl intention «» tty tO’ ’ 

pSSSS ' 

v W en Visagcd 'would be ex- 
PpnsiVe because . it would mean more 
‘ SFr^L?L ^biing for teachers. The 
' lhis bi its advice to 

%^ wouldb ' mon ' y 
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examining for the top thi« J^j 
any new exam : and that school-^ 
. ^candidates should not be fptced . 
course work. J 'the 

On the general principle ol ^ 
proposed change, the - a 

argument that a comirtpn 
necessary bedaub puoUs i Jjw ^ 
form a continuum is^ .‘ffunda'ii^ en ■ 
flawed”; rather like- refusing to n^! e 
facture shoes of differing 
answer is to cbter separately ^ 
rent parts of the continuum, P r ®’J H J 5 
overlap bourses and IT.; 
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Tough front forms against FE takeover 


The first steps towards implementing the Govern- 
ment's pl« n t0 8 ive the Manpower Services 
Commission a controlling influence over non- 
advanced further education have been halted by a 
formidable alliance of interests. 

The local authorities, bitterly opposed to the 
decision to rob them of control over a large part of 
college funding, are being backed by powerful 
groups who are outraged by the way in which it is 

being done. f , . . 

Ministers now risk a confrontation on the 
pattern, if not the scale, of the GCHQ crisis, in 
which the key issue is becoming their dictatorial 
style rather than the policies. 

The strategy of Mr David Young, the Commis- 
slon’s chairman- first outlined in a TES interview 
early this month - Is to bring the education service 
together with industry representatives in a steer- 


ing group along the lines of the body which is 
already overseeing the Technical and Vocational 
Education Initiative. 

Last week's Commission meeting was to have 
endorsed the formation of such a group, but the 
members refused to do so. instead, they in- 
structed their officials to seek extensive consulta- 
tions with all the interests involved. 

Mr Young's plan - and his tight timetable for 
implementation - sank because the TUC’s strong 
block of commissioners refused to go along with 
it, joining the local authority representatives who 
would otherwise have been voted down. 

The TUC does not feel as strongly about the 
proposals an college funding as it does about 
some other parts of the White Paper. It regards 
the issues as a distraction from the far more 
consequential proposals to make workers liable 


to pay for their own training in various ways. 

But it is solidly behind the local authorities in 
refusing to accept the White Paper announce- 
ments as a fail accompli, and is insisting that they 
can only be treated as proposals for discussion. 

Following its veto at the Commission meeting it 
says it is only prepared to join a working group 
which has the power to examine the proposals 
rather than the duty to implement them, and only 
if the local authorities are part of it. 

An influential section within the NATFHE 
leadership who were earlier disposed to accept 
the Government's plans as unchangeable - and 
had, in fact, begun informal discussions on their 
implementation with Mr Young - have now 
joined their colleagues in refusing to take part in 
the proposed steering group and in demanding 
consultation. 


Meanwhile the small, but influential, Socialist 
Educational Association at the weekend urged 
the Labour Party nationally -in which it includes 
the Labour-controlled local authorities - to re- 
examine the \Vhole basis of its relationship with 
the MSC. It called on its members throughout 
local government, the education service, and in 
the unions to have nothing to do with the White 
Paper proposals. 

And Mr John Pardoe. former Liberal MP and 
head of a private office training organization 
which has been lavishly praised by ministers and I 
MSC chiefs, called on the private and public 
scctureaf training to unite to oppose the growing 
power of the MSC. 

Edited by 

Mark Jackaon 


Council bodies line up Pai ; doe 

against White Paper united: 


The education committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Authorities 
voted almost unanimously last Thurs- 
day to have nothing to do with the plan 
to hand over to the Manpower Services 
Commission a quarter of work-re- 
lated, non-advanced courses in their 
colleges. And the Association of 
County Councils is thought likely to 
approve a similar boycott at a special 
meeting in 10 days' time. 

The Association of Colleges for 
Further and Higher Education, whose 
council will debate the matter in 
London today, is also expected to back 
the VocA education authorities* stance. 

But both local authority and college 
spokesmen privately voiced doubts 
this week about how long the united 
front would last. As one put it: "The 
MSC Is not intending to be even- 
handed and some authorities and col- 
leges will break ranks to get the 
goodies" 

At a meeting in London last Thurs- 
day, the AMA education committee 
agreed by 2 Q votes to 2 to advise the 
association's 57 member l.c.a.s - and 
their officers and colleges - not to 
cooperate witli the MSC on the imple- 
mentation of the plan. 

Members agreed to take no part in 
the working group which the MSC 
officials want to set up to work out how 
jo implement the changes (its estab- 
Ibhmeht Whs to hove been announced 
after the Commission meeting last. 
Thursday but a decision w uR deferred). 
They resolved to set up their own, 
all-party group to formulate a positive' 
response to the White Paper. 

The association also issued a veiled 
threat to the MSC on the future of the 
. Youth Training Scheme. Its continued 
“operation with the scheme would 
! depend on a return to first principles 


by Biddy Passmore 

agreed by the task group - on the 
balance between Mode A and Mode B 
courses, and on trainees' pay - the 
committee decided. 

“This is the last stand” . said Mr John 
Pearman, vice-chairman of the AMA 
education committee. “If this fails, 
then there is nothing left.” 
Conservative and Labour leaders of 
both associations are angry and 
offended at the arrogant response 
ministers gave to then protest when 
they met at the start of last week. 

The ministers - Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Secretary, Mr Tom King, 
the Employment Secretary, Mr Peter 
Morrison, employment junior minis- 
ter, and Mr William Waldcgrave, 
environment junior minister - mode it 
clear that the White Paper contained 
Government decisions and was not 

nC $hiIe their criticism of authorities’ 
past training record was much more 
muted than in the White Paper, they 
said the system needed a “fillip to 
start new initiatives and keep pace with 
the scale and speed of modern de- 
' velopments. . , , ,, , .. 

But they completely failed to -win 
over even their habitual supporters in 
local government. Mr Brian Sams, 
'lory leader on the AMA education 

committee, told last Thursday's meet- 
ing that relations between the Govern- 
ment and the l.e.a.s were at an 
all-time low”. . _ , 

He said there was no evidence that 
authorities were not meeting em- 
ployers’ training needs, adding that his 
confidence in the Government s ability 
(o run training was “wearing a bit 
thin”. There had been a succession of 
schemes, he said wearily -job shops, 
TOPS, YOP - would this be any 
better? 


p - 
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. Communications between colleges, 
employers, and trade unions need to 
be improved, Mr John Cassels. direc- 
tor general of the National Economic 
Development Office, told college prin- 
cipals and governors this week. 

He advocated the formation of loc- 
al user” groups of employers, sup- 

-"in ^speech whicli narrowly skirted 


HMIs will back 


^ report fo be published later this 
by 'Her Mgjeatv'a Inspectorate 
*01 provide, some evidence > for the 
^Vern^^tls view that local colleges 
. W-aot' mectinz the tralnina needs' of 


Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the 
ILEA’s further and higher education 
sub committee, described the MSC as 
“the biggest quango daddy of them 
all". Us record on manpower planning 
- for instance, on YTS - was “dis- 
astrous” and its contacts with em- 
ployers “a joke”. College governing 
bodies included far more employers 
than the Commission’s area manpower 
boards. 

The only member of the committee 
to speak in support of the Govern- 
ment’s plan was Mr Brian Meadows, 
chairman of Birmingham education 
authority. L.e.a.s. must recognize that 
the pace of decision-making had quick- 
ened, he said, and thnt there was 
“built-in inertia” in the education 
system. "There are times when the 
talking has got. to stop and a central 
initiative has got to be taken.” 

The total sum to be spent on non- 
advanced further education would stay 
the same, he reminded his fellow 
members, but l.e.a.s would have to 
compete for the money. "I don't think 
that's such a bad thing he remarked. 

But several speakers bemoaned the 
bad blood that the Government’s 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative had caused because author- 
ities had had to bid against each other 
for funds. 

• NALGO. the local government 
officers’ union, has sent a detailed 
response to the White Paper to the 
TUC expressing “vehement opposi- 
tion". Mr Mike Black, chairman of its 
local government committee, said that 
under the proposals “a non-elected, 
non-accountable body, the MSC will 
be taking policy decisions which have 
always been determined by l.e.a.s in 
response to community needs.” 


the htehV controversial thesis of the 
Goveffint’s training White Paper - 

that the colleges .are .so oirt : of touch 

with employers that the MSC must be 
oiven the power to redirect tlieir 
Ictivlties - Mr Cassels said that such 
groups would supplement, but not 




qi r Keith Joseph, the Education Socret- 

release courses for 16 1° 

. While it contains -some examples of 
excellent practice, it is belteyed also to 

boring way. 


supplant, existing arrangements. 

But echoing the Government's in- 
sistence that training and vocational 
education must become more “mar; 
ket-led” Mr Cassels, a former MSC 
director, told the conference of the 
Association of Colleges of Further and 
Higher Education that bodies such as 
(raining and exam boards must deslan • 
and update systems to allow adults 
access to learning. , 

He warned that It was not a task that 
could be don? purely through (he 
committee structure, but "requires p , 
field force which is constantly and 
restlessly in contact with the actual 
practical demands of the workplace. 

Urging more generous education 
and training alldwanccs for tfie unem- 
bioyed, Mr Cassels said that the rule 
which allowed adults to take courses 
for 21 ' hours q week without loss of 
benefit was a “useful concession" 
which should be made more generous. 

, Mr Cassels pleaded for a minimum 
entitlement to training for employed 
people, of the kind already, achieved in . 
France arid Germany. • - 


seeks a 
united stand 

Mr John Pardoe, the demon king of 
the private training agencies, (his week 
called on the local authorities to make 
common cause with them against the 
Manpower Services Commission. 

He warned that they are both 
seriously threatened by the increased 
power the White Paper is offering the 
Commission. 

Mr Pardoe, a former MP who was 
once David Steel's rival for the Liberal 
leadership, heads Sight and Sound, the 
office training firm which has suc- 
ceeded in getting many thousands of 
the YTS trainees whom the local 
authority colleges had hoped would be 
placed with them. 


; ***■■■ 




‘ He has been bitterly attacked by 
local authorities, colleges, and NAT- 
FHE for taking MSC bread out of 


their mouths, and is regarded as the 
personification of a Government- 
backed drive to privatize the most 

E rofitable parte of forther. education, 
le and his organization are held out as 
a model by ministers. 

Mr Pardoe told 77ie TES that 
although the White paper could be 

- Fnr a araot etprt 


treat it with caution. 


colleges 


The MSC, he said, was alrcudy so 
huge a purchaser of training from both 
sectors that it could be seen as wielding 
a monopoly power, and the White 
Paper would greatly increase it. “The 
sheer size of the MSC's training 
budgets and its dominance in the 




John Pardoe; White Paper threat | 

market place will enable it to control 
the market Tor training in a quite 
arbitrary manner. The question for 
both public and private providers of 
training is therefore the same - how to 
ensure that the MSC exercises its 
monopoly purchasing power respons- 
ibly and fairly." ...... . ■ 

Mr Pardoe was sceptical about the 
ability of a national steering group to 
exercise the necessary constraints; the 
YTS, he said, had shown that decisions 
were in fact left to local MSC mana- 
gers, for whose abilities he did not hide 
his scorn. They were certainly nor as 
well-equipped as college staffs or pri- 
vate trainers to find out what em- 
ployers wanted. ■ . . • 

He said that some private training 
organizations, like local authorities, 
Telt they had been “led a dance” by the 
MSC's managers, who had encouraged 
them to expand training facilities and 
then left them high and dry “with long 
term costs and snort term funds. 

Mr Pardoe added: ‘The public sec- 
tor and the private sector should stop 
treating each other as though we were 
locked in mortal combat, we have a 


common interest in a fair and publicly 
announced purchasing policy by the 
MSC." 


MSC not consulted either 


Faced with mounting opposition to the 
White Paper proposals, the MSC was 
at pains to point out Iasi week that it 
had not been consulted by the Govern- 
ment either, writes Diane Spencer. 

But a press conference given by its 
chairman, Mr David Young, did flttle 
to hide the differences of approach 
between its chairman and his col- 
leagues. 

In a letter to Employment Secret- 
ary, Mr Tom King, following last 
week’s Commission meeting, Mr 
Young said it had deferred decisions 


about the proposals and Intended first 
to consult all the parties concerned. 

Tlint decision represented a refusal 
by a majority of the commissioners to 
up along with Mr Young's view that the 
Dunmission had no choice but to 
implement .the Government’s decl- 
' sions. 

At (he press conference Mr Young 
•' snid he had no intention of proceeding 
with the proposals without consulta- 
tions. He had already received many 
messages of support from .college prin- 
cipals. he added. 
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As Labour launches its new deal on 
higher education, Andrew Bennett, 
Opposition spokesman, says that the 
Government’s discussions reveal 
divisiveness and short-term planning 

A bridge into 
the future 


The call by the Education Secretary for 
a debate on the future of higher 
education is to be welcomed. Unfortu- 
nately, too much of this debate is 
taking place within the two segregated 
sectors- the universities and the public 
higher education institutions. To be of 
real value the debate must encompass 
all sectors and the decision resulting 
from lhat debate must be taken jointly. 

Wilh the National Advisory Body 
and the University Grants Committee 
already in existence we need a new 
body with equivalent status for adult 
and continuing education. Then we 
need to create a national forum for all 
higher education. This could be 
achieved bv combining the existing 
secretariat for the NAB, the UGC and 
the new body for adult education, and 
setting up a joint council composed of 

| the three bodies. Such a body would 
offer a continuing forum to debate the 
objectives of the system and to plan the 
best use of resources across it. 

Central to any national debate on 
higher education must be the level of 
resources it can expect to receive over 
the next 10 to 20 years. There is no 
argument to suggest that higher educa- 
tion should receive less of our gross 
nauqnal product over that period than 

r it nnpc nrtui T Tnlae# V.w _ ■ ■ 


aged, we ought to be able, at least, to 
sustain existing levels of higher educa- 
tion expenditure. 

Oil resources are, at present, keep- 
ing the economy buoyant, but these 
will not last for ever. It Is logical to 
ensure that we have large numbers of 
well-educated people to. help us find 
new means of crenbng wealth when the 
oil revenues are reduced. Expenditure 
in higher education is, therefore,* n n 
investment for the future. 

The debate an higher education has 

Off tn fl hnri Cfart Kona ur<a aC aL_ 


Just as the Government 
has encouraged higher 
education to 'funnel 
through' the bulge of 1 8- 
year-olds, It ought now 

Jui! 8 ncoura fl’ n g it to 
bridge over' any 

shortfall in the 1 990a. 


develop recurring education. 

It is regrettable that our higher 
education system is so elitist and that 
the present climate of restricting funds 
wjll make it more so. Some institutions 
will be tempted to reject candidates 
they define as socially marginal: 
women, mature students and others 
whose claim to admission may seem 
slightly less legitimate than 18-ycar-old 
males. Institutions will avoid risk when 
distributing scarce resources: candi- 
dates with unusual qualifications, and 
those from schools or colleges with 
little experience of higher education 
will tend to be rejected in favour of 
safer choices. 

Contraction will also encourage in- 
stitutional conservatism. Experiments 
with new courses and new admissions 
procedures will have to compete with 
established arrangements and arc like- 
ly to lose. 

The age participation rate of 18- 
year-olds in advanced education could 
nse significantly if certain policy initia- 
tives were taken. First, by providing 
support -for 16 and 17-year-olds on 
full-time courses (£25 per week at 1983 
prices). This would increase the num- 
ber of young people (especially from 
non-profcsstonal backgrounds) 
staying on In full-time education after 
16 and then entering advanced 
courses. 

Secondly, by improving financial 
support for students in full-time educa- 
tion, including the eventual abolition 
of parental contributions to die 
maintenance award. Thirdly, by en- 
couraging institutions to accept more 
n on-tradltlonal applicants, for exam- 
ple, those with Business and Techni- 
cian Education Council qualifications, 
those with a mixed combination of 
subjects, and mature students. 

Tl|e problem of encouraging more 


Adults need to enter the educntioii 
system at the time and level best suited 
to their own dreumstnneas mid should 
be able to proceed through the system 
at varying paces. The structure of 
university courses needs to bo made 
more flexible to enable ‘ a greater 
number of students to study part-time. 

There also needs to be greater 
provision of bridging courses designed 
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preponderance of financial worife 
ninny students will not be able b 
denve full benefit from their cd^ 
Hon. It will reduce the number d 
mature students coming forward n i 
will hit students from lower Inara 
groups the hardest. Part-time stu&ft 
must cither have grants to meei it 
cost of their fees, travel and boohor 
they should be asked to pay only wrr 
modest fees. The consideration d 
adequate income support fsessemialif 
access to higher education is lo be 
maintained or expanded. 

The higher education system w 
have had must develop and adsm ittdl 
to meet the challenges of tbc to 
twentieth century, but this can bedoa 
only through informed debate andthe 
formulation of some kind of come rata 
on higher education policy. It must net 
be arbitrarily contracted simply to 
meet the Govemmcnt’s'?/ion-iHx 
expenditure plans. , 

Andrew Bennett, MP, 

Reddish, is the Opposition spomm\ 
on higher education. 
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Asbestos: why ILEA puts 
health before disruption 


Science lessons have had to be held in a 
temporary hut at Haverstock Secondary 
School, North London, since last sum- 
mer, as a result of a long-drawn-out 
asbestos removal exercise which high- 
lights the problems that the letnal 
building material is posing for local 
education authorities. 

Councils are caught in the dilemma 
of whether to disrupt education by 
carrying out systematic asbestos re- 
moval, or to expose children to a 
posable health hazard. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority has pledged itself to stripping 
asbestos from all its schools, although 
the process can create fresh hazards 
and result in huge bills. ILEA esti- 
mates that the removal exercise could 
take It) years and cost £50m - as yet 
there Is no sign that the Government 
will give financial assistance. 

As ILEA spokesman said that 
emergency asbestos stripping in 
schools had already cost Bm. which 
had to* be drawn from their mainte- 
nance budget: “We asked central gov- 
ernment tor a contribution to our 
asbestos removal programme back in 
Aueust, and have received no proper 
reply. Our expenses are entirely rnte- 
bome." 

Along with Manchester metropoli- 
tan district, ILEA is in the vanguard 
where asbestos removal is concerned. 
Many other authorities, including 
Newcastle, have uti ad hoc removal 
policy. 

Tlieir policy is not to tamper with 
“inert' 1 asbestos. Instead they only 
strip the material when it has become 
dangerously exposed, through build- 
: |ng work, or accident, thus exposing 
harmful fibres. 

H ILEA asserts there is no proven 
safe level" of asbestos dust, and 
fall-out may occur at any time: “While 
. disruption of lessons is regrettable, we 
i have to weigh this against the un- 
: “ttptible potential risks from asbes- 


Adriana Coudray 
reports on the 
problems of one school 
which is having the 
exposed building 
material removed 

Then pelmets which had been con- 
taminated with asbestos fibres were 
brought out of storage, and dust was 
spread through corridors and other 
areas." 

She said the disruption caused at 
Haverstock was unusual, though not 
unique. "This does happen in some 
schools because wc are still feeling our 
way, but Haverstock is probably the 
worst example." 
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Over the decision on whether or not 
to strip asbestos, and what fibre count 
should be achieved afterwards, all 
authorities are feeling their way. ILEA 
nnkipun count ot 


: wwnta&ie potential risks from asbes- 
: IQs dust,” the spokesman said. 

In the case of Haverstock School In 
Uialk Farm,, the stripping went 
according to plan. But the clcaring-up 
°Pwation was fraught with problems. . 
[ . ln fact,-, it took eight separate 
“itempts, using different methods, bc- 
i tone. one classroom alone could be. 
fijgnaunqed free of asbestos Fall-out. 

■ ILEA spokesman explained: 

1 -wCMitlsfactort air tests, ihemedic- 
1 S¥^^rfe? vet heal l -clearforthe area 
™.Deput B^ok into qselp September. 


II. U L llUlt Wl Muwaiv- | 

air In three-quarters of the air samp es 
taken after the stripping. The samples 
are taken after disturbing the atmos- 
phere with a “simulated sprmgdean. 

Authorities are having to make 
independent decisions because the 
Government has issued only general 
guidelines. Whilst there is firm legisla- 
non on asbestos levels in an occupa- 
tional setting- of 0.5 fibre per millilitre 
for white and 0.2 f/ml for blue and 
brown - there is none to govern 
asbestos in public buildings. Neither 
does the Government acknowledge 
. r! 1 1*1, knvarrfc flSSnCiated Willi 
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Courses 


M.A. in CRIME, DEVIANCE AND 
SOCIAL POLICY 

ThiB critical and inter-disciplinary course is to be offered 
partrtime (Tues. andThurs. evenings) over seven terpas 
starting in October 1984. The common first year combines 
historical, theoretical and methodological perspectives 
with a contemporary analysis of criminal justice and social 
policy. 

In year two the options offered are: Current IsBueB in 
Criminal Justice; Children and Families; Social Policy and 
the Law; Mental Health and Mental Disorder; 

Contemporary Theoretical Debates in Crime, Deviance and 
Policy; Crime in an Industrialising Society. 

The degree is vocationally oriented and is structured to 
meet the demands of people working in a wide variety of 
professions. 


K. 


asbestos in buildings. 

An Advisory Committee on Asbes- 
tos, set up by the Government in 1976, 
reported back three years later: “Our 
evidence of the non-occupational risk 
is not such to prompt us to recommend 

a eneral removal of asbestos from 
ings. Present evidence suggests 
that dangers from asbestos in buildings 
are only likely to arise when asbestos 
fibres are released into the air, when 
products containing asbestos arc dam- 
aged, either accident ally or during 
maintenance and repair/’ 

Dr Peter Corcoran, of the Environ- 
mental Pol Union division of the De- 
partment of the Environment, also 
adopts a non-alarmist approach. "It is 
important to keep the dsbesros prob- 
lem in perspective." he said. “It’s 
lurgely in an occupational context that 
it is known to be dangerous. 

“Trying to estimate the risk to the 
general public is very different. The 
advisory committee’s conclusion, was 
that the risk was very small. “I see no 
reason why schools should be different 
from other environments.” 

But he added: “Children deserve a 
greater level of attention and protec- 
tion." The advisory committee itself 
pointed out that “susceptibility to 
cancer may be Increased in the very 

E ," through exposure to asbestos 

It is also recognized that schools face 
particular problems because energetic, 
or playful schoolchildren arc likely to 
disturb asbestos. 

in Manchester, surveys are being 
conducted in preparation for A remov- 
al programme In all council buildings. 
Mr Bernard Lappin, the city’s safety 
officer said: "If work is going on in a 
school, that means asbestos is being 
disturbed, and so it will be dealt with 
there and then." But he added that the 
dty would eventually get round to 
removing it from all schools. 

In Newcastle, however, the 
approach is to let sleeping dogs lie. 

Mr Michael Hopwood, the city’s 
health and safely welfare manager, 
sa id that asbestos which was in a safe 
and inert state would not be touched. 

. “At the moment we arc coping with 
the asbestos problem as and when wc 
find it in our routine maintenance,” he 
explained. Unlike Manchester,, the 
north-eastern authority does not prop- 
ose to carry out surveys to locale 
■possible danger areas. 

The three types of asbestos which 
were widely used for Insulation and 
reinforcement in buildings are com- 
monly found In boiler and pipe lag- 
■ ging, and roof and celling. tiles.. 

1 Inhalation of asbestos dust Is associ- 
ated with asbestosis, lung cancer and 
malignant mesothelioma. Crocidolile 
(blue asbestos) is widely considenri 
more hafrnhiL than Amosile (brown 
asbestos) or Chrysolite (white asbes- 
tos) although many local authorities 
' are no longer differentiating between 
the three types, ; 

The advice from the Department of 
Education and Science Is not to' re- 
move asbestos from schools ’ Indiscn- 
manately". A DES spokesman said, 
that education auihoritles were refer- 
red to the Department of the Environ- 
menti's, booklet: AsbmsMgteriQlS'iih 

■ ■ Building ? * >*? ■ -.i // V : •' 
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For fhrther information contact: 

Miss M. Dodds, Admission a Officer 
Edge Hill College of Higher Education 
Ormaklrk, Lancashire L39 4QP 
Telephone: Ormskirk 
(0698)76171, Ext. 269. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Thirteenth Summer School in 
Pastoral Care and Guidance: 
Effective Pastoral Care 

Thursday, 2Gth July to - * 

Thursday, 2nd August, 1984 

Course Director: Douglas Hamblin 

This summer school will focus on the conditions and skills 
necessary for effective pastoral care. Workshops led by 
experienced practitioners In which participants develop materials 
for use In tutor periods In their schools form an Important part of the 

TL. nni< Innmmlnnj elf Ilia nf lha hoaH ril UCtfir 


be explored. The integration of the pastoral and curricular will be 
stressed, showing how pastoral activities help the school attain its 
educational objectives, and contribute to the professional status of 
the teaoher. 

Details available from: The Secretary, Faculty of Education, 
University College of Swansea, Hendrafollan, SWANSEA, 

8 «™ B ' ■ ■ ^ 

tfSI centre for the study 

S) OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 

NATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE 

l - V^ l 23rd— 26th JULY 1984 

LANGWITH COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

‘TOWARDS GOOD SCHOOLS: NEW RESPONSES, 
INITIATIVES & DEVELOPMENTS’ 

THREE PLENARY PERSPECTIVES 

Brian Arthur, Chief Inspector; Dr Peter Kirby, Industrialist; George Walker. Headteacher. ■ 

CHOICE FROM NINE PRACTICAL PRESENTATIONS 

Alternative Methods of Assessment - Rob Reynolds, OCEA; Gorpmuntty Education — 

' Harry Res, CEDC: Counselling SXfila-MaiJorle Alton. CCDU: Education tor Capablllty- 
Janet Jones. R9A; Experiential Learning - Sue Holmes, SCIP; Micros across the 
Curriculum - David Edwards/TIm Balia, Leeds; Teaohwa as Managers - Dr Bertie 
Everard. UUE; The Claasroom Experience - Philip Waterhouse, SSS Project; TVEI In 
Practice - KeHh McPonogh, Ctwyd. 

Working groups will be small (eight members), built around common alma and Interests 
arid task-focused under experienced leaders. 

Facffiles. Inokidlng databank, will be avaflabto for the sharing of good practice. . 

Apply now for details and spplloatfon forma to: The Director, C8C8,Wentworth 
College, University Ol York, Heallngton, York Y01 SOD . 

(qr tab 0904 414137). ' 1 ' 
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Western Summer School 
Trtalty Causes, Carmarthen . 
i M 4 .-SM' JalMMay. Wb July, 1984 

i May, 29th Mj-SaMm. 4Ui AtrgwV IBM 



PR0R8SKMWL DEmOPMafT COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
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Activity Centres || NOTICEBOARD 


PEOPLE... 


SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 
Mr David McGawlsy. deputy head of the 
Catholic HJgh School Cheshire, to be head ol 
Becket Raman Catholic Aided Comprehensive 
School, Nottingham. 

Mr John Helliweli, careers master and 
outdoor pursuit leader at Slfcoates School. 
Wakefield, to be head of GosHeld School, 
Essex. 

UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 




Southampton University, to be Warden of 
Merton College. Oxford, In succession to Sir 
Rex Richards, who Is resigning to become 
director of the Leverhulme Trust. 
ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS 
ViscountTonypandy, formerly George 
Thomas, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, has been installed as the new 
president of the College of Preceptors. 

Dr James Munn, chairman of Scotland's 
Consultative Committee on the Curriculum, to 
be chairman of the Manpower Services 
Committee for Scotland 
Mr Peter Gedllng to be County Education 
Officer for Dorset on the retirement of Mr Roy 
Price InJuly. 

HONORARY DEGREES 
The New University of Ulster will confer the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on Lord 
Thomion of Monlfieth for his contribution to 
higher education In Scotland and for services 
to the public; and of Doctor of Science on T K 
Whitaker for his services to higher education 
In Ireland. 


CONFERENCES, 


March 10 

The Professional Association of Teachers one 


Professor Andrew Rutherford [above] 
Regius Professor of English and Vice-Principal 
of Aberdeen University, to be Warden of 
Goldsmiths' College an the retirement of Dr 
Richard Hoggart In September. 
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Dr Celia Hoyles (above) lo be professor of 
mathematics education at (he University of 
London fustlfute of Education. 

Professor Jon Ogbom to be Professor of 

fSVoSC 8 Unlws ' tv ,l ^ 

Professor John Roberts, vice-chancellor of 


wwuiui u ,, p/l uunuuil 1*^1. 

Speakers Brian Howes and Lawrence 
Norcross. Applications for tickets £5) to Miss 
Christine Evans. PAT, 99 Friar Gate, Derby 
DEI 1EZ 

Learning about Learning - a one day 
conference run by Imberhorne School for the 
Centre for the Study of Comprehensive 
Schools [SE Region). Details from the 
Headmaster. Imberhorne School, East 
Grlnstead, West Sussex 

March 16 

Spring General Meeting of the Association of 
Vice-Principals of Colleges at Bath Technical 
College. The theme Is "Improving FE 
Management Efficiency". Details from Fiona 
Rosamond, Windsor and Maidenhead College 
Boyn Hill Avenue, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

March 21 

Training Day on Children in Care and the New 
Law on Special Education at the Westminster 
Cathedral Conference Centre, London SW1. 
Cost £20. Details from the Children's Legal 
Centre, 20 Compton Terrace, London N1 
2UN. 

March23 

Politics Today- one-day conference for 
teachers at the University of Leicester. 


FRIENDLY 
HOLIDAYS WITH 
A DIFFERENCE 

Beautiful Derbyshire. peak District 
for good food, wine and qbmfort plus 

' Sp - ** new 1 cu "" b . 

Walk, San, Rkfe, Cave. Spatially da- 
S^ned for adult beginners: A full 
weak In the glorious spa town, of 
Buxton .OR a walking weekend '-at 
Edale. Expert guides and Instrtic- 
rorp. Broohura: ‘ Bdqle Adventure 
Holidays, The: Warren, Edale, 

SSw'roaBe. 830 . * Zt ^' Talephon0, 
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Councils fear bus seat 
limits could cost £9m 


by Biddy Passmore 



A CHALLENGE 
WITHCLASS 

The.Outward found cwpenenre is noi only 
4bout trash an ns atom *resb dunJpig too 

Lh^Berg-ng newaciMH^i leathyovng , 

•peMtetovwrt.MgaibfrasaiMrft.-as • , . 

.wrt as Uevetopng the), vetf confidence • 

4«£ petttfitf coownnment A variety of 

■t Wales, VftUahd aiwKufibiii- ■ 
Wflie dr phase (or ixoptwro. 
if ES) >2Un(wBetai«v8 Sum 
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Overcrowding on school buses is 
•i? n $? T ° us an ^ damages roads, says 
the Dcperimcnt of Transport, 
i Tbc problem arises when three 
large 14-year-Dlds squeeze onto a bus 
seat, so reducing vehicles 1 braking 
power and stability. , . 

As a result transport ministers nre 
aitemptmg t° reduce from 15 to 12 the 
tho concess i° n allowing 
. !I? 1<lren to occupy a double seat. 

But thevr are meeting stiff resistance 
troip the Associauon of County Coun- 
C1 “» which saj-s the change could cost 
councils an extra £9m a year. 

. Mrs J-ynda Chalker, transport 
junior minister, recently spell out the 
arithmetic behind the proposal in the 
Commons. She said: “Three children 
aged 14 wcsigfton average 22 per cent 


more than two adults and do not 
physically fit- on a double seat. So 
school buses In particular can . be 
overloaded and overcrowded." 

But Mr Gordon Cunningham, ACC 
adulation officer, described the prop- 
osed reduction in the age limit ns "daft 
and expensive",. There was nq evl- 
' dencc for the assertion that the extra 
children wer? a safety hazard, he said. 

. . He aim attacked a suggestion by the 
Department of Transport that some of 
the displaced 12 to 14-year-olds could 
stand, an assumption which reduces 
the department’s estimate of the extra 
cost to some £5nt. 

A spokesman for Hereford and 
Worcester County Council said the 
Proposed change could cost the county 
an extra £400,000 a year. 7 
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Speakers: John Benyon, Judy Ball and Austin 
Mitchell MP. Cost £9. Details from Pauline 
Manlscalco, Department ol Adult Education. 
University of Leicester, University Road. 
Leicester LEI 7RH. Closing date March 19. 

April 16-18 

Nineteen Eighty-Four . Fact or Fantasy? the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship 
sixth form conference at York University will 
consider the human implications of 
technological innovations. Speakers include 
William Taylor, PaulSleghart, Nigel Colder, 
Alan Burns, Peter Hennessy, Clare Short, 

Derek Miles and Krister Ottosson. Details Iroin 
CEWC, 19/21 Tudor Street. London EC4. 
Closing date March 5. 

April 16-13 

Georgraphlcal Association annual conference 
on the Future of Geography and Geographical 
Education in London at the Royal 
Geographical Society(16th) and the London 
School of Economics|17th and 18 th) 
Programme details from David Green, 
Department of Geography, King's Colleee 
Strand, London WC2 
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AStudents’GutdB to Europe-,^ 
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impact of a major monaeBmun* 


TonybeeHall 

A course of eight seminars on Bangladeshi 
Culture in Tower Hamlets on Thursday 
evenings from 5.30 to 7 pm from March ] to 
April 19. Details from Tonybee Hall. 28 
Commercial Street. London El . Tel 247 3633. 

March 6 

Purpose and Hanning In the Humanities 
Curriculum - a lecture by Peter Gordon 
Professor of Education and Head of 
Department of History and Humanities at 5.30 
pm in the Jeffery Hall, University of London 
Institute of Education. 20 Bedford Way 
London WC1 . Admission free without ticket. 

March 10 

^augural meeting of the South Wales branch 
of the Centre for the Study of Comprehensive 
Schools at 1 0am at South Glamorgan Institute 
of Higher Education. Cyncoed Road, Cardiff. 
Details from Mr D Jones. Newport Bettws 
Comprehensive School, Newport, Gwent. 

March30 

Handwriting Study Dayaf the National 
gttfiPuwju. 8 Wakley Street, London 
EClV7QEfor educational psychologists, 
teachers, occupational therapists, 
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Loi cge. Available price £7.50 from fte 
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Harmgey school's reading prejeSg] 

!«“** 29 Eastern' 

Copyright 

The Council for Educational Technotoiy 
provides a lecture service on copyrigfi* 
relating to education anad IrMfoT 
except fora travelling expenses) Getabta 
Geoff Crabb. CET, 3 Devonshire Street 
London W1N2BA. 1 


INFORMATION WANTED,., i 


In 1 986 the Coopers Company and Cob un 
School In the London borough of Havering 
celebrates Its 450th anniversary. Mr C 
Churchett Is writing a history of the setodti 
seeks reminiscences from farmer staff art 
pupils of both schools [which were 
amalgamated In the 1970s). He isdsosertv 
memorabilia for the rriuseum at theschocf 
and would welcome anything cwwctedidl 
both Coopers' Boys and CoburnGteffe 
address Is The Coopers' Company anitota 
School. St Mary's Lane, Upmlnster, Esss i 

Lecturer In Applied Linguistics resesrdit 
Into primary schoolchildren's tongUfrWsIm 
would like to receive examples of or® id 
twisters as well as old favourites. Details ol 


age, sex and region should be Included. 
Please write to Mr Vivian Cook, UnJversIhfd 
Essex. Wlvanhoe Park, Colchester C04 ft) 


Compiled by Mary Crulckshank 
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foil CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF 
Jg) COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 

NATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCI 
© 23rd-26th JULY 1984 

— — LANQWrTH COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF YO 

TOWARDS GOOD SCHOOLS: NEW RESPONSES 
A INITIATIVES & DEVELOPMENTS’ 

3 PLENARY PERSPECTIVES: 

■ Gaorg^dltar^HeMReaSiep' Peler Kl,tly ' lndua * rlallal 

"SESsatw* 

community Education - Harry Ree. CEDC 
. Counselling Stdlle - Marforle Allen, nr.m i 
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Experiential Learning -Sua Holmes, SCIP 

,S3S Project 

IhttrekS' anriH^vr^ l ? a J? ma !l ^ S membBf s). built around common alma. 

*'l°cu Be d «n d B r experienced leaders. 
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OVERSEAS 



How tiie jobs panic 
has set back 
liberal arts study 



The liberal arts have historically been 
the cornerstone of American higher 
education, which relics not on secon- 
dary schools but on the first years of 
university instruction to offer students 
a serious introduction to the life of the 

mind. . , _ „ . „ •• 

But "Liberal Arts: Rest In Peace 
might well have been the epitaph 
written in the aftermath of American 
higher education’s pandering to 
irendiness during the 1960s and the 
subsequent submission to the impera- 
tives of vocationaiism. 

Just now, though, there are faint 
signs that the value of the liberal arts, 
and the spirit of disciplined inquiry 
that the liberal arts embraces, is again 
being seen as more than a fuddy- 
duddy's nostalgia trip. It is well past 


numerous corners of higher education , 
professors keen on their research and 
administrators attentive to raising 
money have almost forgotten the value 
ot an education that encourages stu- 
dents to see broadly. to acquire differ- 
ing ways ot comprehending what they 
see, to tackle questions of meaning ana 
value that resist fashinnability. 

Too many students have never 
known that sort of life of the mind. A 
distressing number of undergraduates 
have embraced the homework theory 
of life, the view that everything is 
supposed to satisfy some assignment 
and lead to some end, rather than 
being valued as intrinsically pleasur- 
able. 

They are deserting the liberal arts, 
with all their palaver about ideas, 
seeking out more practical courses that 
promise them a hend start in the race to 
a good job and the good - read 
financially rewarding - fife. 

Universities, or at least the elite 
schools, should by rights have been 
combating this rush to embrace the 
*nort-lerm and mundane, with the 
considerable resources of know- 
kdgeability and persuasiveness that 
they command. After all, the liberal 
arts have long been the centerpiece of 
the curriculum in institutions whose 
adult members arc supposed to diffe- 
rentiate between what’s enduring and 
what's ephemeral; they arc also sup- 
P°«d to know the difference between 
wing educated and just being trained. 

«t in racing to fill up their classes, 
tw.many educators have become 
Pitchmen, promoting any product that 
would sell regardless of its quality. 

Two.decadts ago, the guardians of 
“Bper. learning were outraged - and 
ngbily so^when a little school In Iowa 
jwified Pardons College; decided tp put 
jWnfonthe map by turning itself into p 
that cut money-losing opera- 
like the classics department - 
«W rew$rded professors who attracted 
crOwdte. Such dutrage is not heard 
“^pthoiigh, when English teachers 
"^Wnsfontied into computer-prog- 
jamming . instructors .to. satisfy de-: 
ffJSgj W-Vwhen the University of 

V3ll{Qmta,e finnta kramrJ i hirac ac 


the new yardstick was political and 
social correctness, the demand being 
that schools become staging grounds 
for the cultural revolution. Ana where 
the push for vocaticmalism was largely 
confined to the institutions of mass 
education, the spirit of the new age was | 
felt even at the Harvards and Stan- 
fords. 

As universities bent to accommo- 
date the demands of the young, stan- 
dards went out the window. There was 
little need for students frustrated by 
the demands of hard learning to drop 
out, since the universities had them- 
selves effectively dropped out. In the 
process, the claims or the past were 
rejected as outmoded, the claims of 
adult knowledge scomed as tyrannical. 

This malady did not, of course, seize 
all universities with comparable force. 
Here and there, the rage to experiment 
led to programmes, like Berkeley's 
Strawberry Creek College, and even 
entire schools, like Santa Cruz, which 
took the liberal arts, not the acid 
culture, as the starting point for their 
experimentation. 

But as fashions have changed, such 
places typically disappeared, as with 
Strawberry Creek, or, like Santa Cruz, 
turned themselves into run-of-the-mill 
universities. 
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(^“T^ng and industry they aimed 
pot intellectudlism . In the 
not-sQ-ioni.ago,;. ; 1950si : 20-year-olds 
ouuffiS 18 ^FROrat^, recruiters ab- 


Judges go looking for 
the nearest bus stop 


1960s t readiness in education 

These days, the dominant focus at 
the univesity Is no longer countercultu- 
ral - quite me opposite, as schools bill 
themselves, not as temples of know- 
ledge but as training grounds for the 
lucrative trades of law and business - 
but tho vice is the same. 

Higher education is still responding 
to the demands of the present mo- 
ment, asking: "Will It sell?" and not, 
"Is it any good?" . 

The liberal arts may just be too far 
gone for a serious rescue operation, A 
couple of yenrs back, when Harvard 
instituted n curriculum that obliged 
students to take up a number of 
different fields of inquiry, education 
writers wept with praise. But a. closer 
reader of the Harvard curriculum 
reveals the shallowness of the venture; 
what it offers is not an intellectual 
rationale but a list of topics useful at a 
cocktail party of intellectual preten- 

Still, it is^ encouraging that there are 
stirrings of concern for the liberal arts. 
Even businessmen worry aloud that 
they know a greot deal about a few 
things and nothing whatsoever about 
tli 6 world. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education 
regularly features laments obout the 
decline.of intellectualism in Amencan 
universities - shades of the 1950s. 
Arid at the recently concluded meet- 
inRS of the Association of American 
Colleges, $100,000 was set. aside to 
"help set the agenda” for ways liberal 
learning .... can suffuse al| areas of 
inquiry*. . • i 


UNITED STATES 


Pater David on a legal 
case for a voluntary 
approach to racial 
balance 

The traumas of compulsory bussing 
will become a thing of the past if the 
Reagan Administration has its way. 
That is the firm message contained in 
recent Department of Justice decisions 
affecting districts where some schools 
are still segregated by race. 

At the end of January the depart- 
ment filed n school desegregation suit 
alleging that elementary schools in the 
Californian district of Bakersfield 
were intentionally segregated. 

But the suit, the first of its kind since 
Mr Reagan was elected . docs not mean 
the Administration is getting tough on 
segregation. It was accompanied" by a 
"consent decree" crafted by the Justice 
Department to enable Bakersfield to 
solve its racial problems without re- 
course to the usual technique of com- 
pulsory bussing. 

At a press conference announcing 
thl department’s action. Mr William 
Bradford Reynolds, the Assistant 
Attorney Genera! lor Civil Rights, 
said the voluntary approach the gov- 
ernment wanted to adopt at Bakers- 
field would be a blueprint for handling 
civil rights disputes in other districts. 

But the decision not to insist on 
compulsory bussing in Bakersfield was 
immediately condemned by the 
National Education Association and 
civil rights groups. They said the 
voluntary measures called for by the 
Justice Department were unlikely to 
be effective enough to end segregation 
in the schools. 

Nearly half of Bakersfield's pupils 
nre .white. More than a third are' 
Hispanic and just over 15 per cent are 
black. In four Schools, however, fewer 
than 8 per cent of pupils were white 




Bakersfield will try to solve racial problems without bussing. 

while in two other schools whites made Bakersfield wns spei 
up 81) per cent of the student body. She said similar plans 
In previous administrations . the fact San Diego. Houston 

that the racial balance of the schools was Los An gcles and M i 

so out of kilter would nlmost certainly most pnrt they had 
have led the Justice Department to ask In many cases, sh 
For compulsory bussing. The Reagan from ethnic minoritii 
Administration hones that the creation to white ncighourhoi 


Administration hones that the creation 
of “magnet schools" will be a strong 
enough incentive to persuade Bakers- 
field parents to transfer their children 
to racially mixed institutions. 

Sonic cities, notably New York, 
have found inugnci schools - schools 
which specialize in exotic activities like , 
the performing arts and computer 
science - to have been an effective tool 
for attracting children of all races into a 
single institution. The question is 
whether they will work in Bakersfield. 

Critics have little doubt that they 
will fail. Mairy Hatwood Futrell, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, dismissed Administration 
claims that the scheme proposed for 


Bakersfield wns specially innovative. 
She said similar plans had been tried in 
San Diego. Houston. Dallas. Seattle. 
Los Angeles and Milwaukee. For the 
most pnrt they had failed. 

In many cases, she cluimed, pupils | 
from ethnic minorities had transferred 
to white ncighourhoodsbut few whites 
had gone in the other direction. In 
addition, the Funds that were vital to 
make magnet schools attractive dried 
up as soLin ns the threat of couri- 
ordcred bussing had been removed. 

The Administration is unlikely lp be 
moved by such crirfcisips. however*. In , 
another district, ' Limit, Ohio. Justice 
Department civil rights, lawyers have 
agreed to a. voluntary desegregation 
plan based on the establishment of u 
magnet school. In the Lima case, the 
Administration inherited an incom- 
plete desegregation suit from the Car- 
ter Administration but decided to 
settle it, through negotiation with the 
district instead of in the courts. 


^ Where-; thb maa$ure. had 


Puzzle 
of sex 
in schools 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Two separate Incidents have shown up 
the Republic’s ambivalent attitude to- 
wards sexual morality in schools. 

The death in Granard, Co Long- 
ford, of a convent schoolgirl after 
giving birth to an illegitimate baby, 
which also died, is expected to speed 
up provision of . sex education prog- 
rammes iii Irish schools. . 

At the same time, parents called for 
the sacking of an unmarried woman 
teacher at a convent school in New 
Ross, Co Wexford, because she be- 
came pregnant. 

Mr Kleran Mulvey, genera secret- 
ary of the secondary teachers, union, 
says the incident^ show a contradiction 
in public reaction. 

•The outpouring of sympathy for 
the tragedy in Granard contrasts with a 
distinct lack of compassion in Hew 
R6ss,” jie says: 

The sacked teacher was not a mem- 
ber of the union, and art 1 employment 
tribunal upheld her dismissal by two 
votes to one, . ' . , . , 

The union Says the decision has Im- 
plications 'for.' its members, and is 
seeking an early meeting with Mr 
Ruairi Quinn, the Libour Master, to 
ask for a strengthening of the lavra on 
" equality" and dismissals. 

As for sex education programmes, a 
recent report prepared for tho Health 
Education Board has criticized the 
present materials. ■ ’ 

The report advises the bureau to 
prepare its own resource pack for 
schools, and to offer In-service courses 
. for teachers.R " : ‘ , 
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Continental Tours from as little as £14* 

Sightsee, shop, explore or study on actkxi beach resort of LeTbuqueL 
packed Daybreaks to France, Belgium or Your Tour to Belgium can Indude 

Holland ottered fay Schools Abroad at the busy fishing: port of Ostend, Bemlsh 
unbeatable prices. countryside and the medieval town of 

Everything is looked after from die Bruges. 
moment you are picked up until you are rour wurto Holland — Really a 

dropped oft Your modem coach and 3 day trip. Vlissingen* the canals and 

knowledgeable driver are at your disposal museums of Amsterdam, riK Oouda n 
throughout the entire tour. Prices are cheese factory and die Koikenhor bulb 

guara nteed, insurance is Included And a fields when in season, 
party leader’s travel pack, pupils' project A , And at exchange 

notes and information on die areas wju . rates, there la bargain mopping to enjoy) 

willvWt are stipplled, There Is a FREE .' No passport! required. YOur coach 


place for every 8 paying members, and no 
supplementary costs for adults. So parents 
am friends are welcome. 

YourTourtoFemnce can Include the 
bustling fishing part and beadies of 
Calais, the Picardy coastline, the historic 
town of Boulogne or the fashionable 
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The drugs danger that 

threatens primary pupils 


WEST GERMANY 


Caroline Cuss on an 
alarming trend affecting 
up to a third of all Ger- 
man schoolchildren. 

One or Iwo children in every 10 in the 
first year of primary school in Ger- 
many take some sort of pill or potion to 
improve their school performance, 
according to a childrens protection 
agency. Overall, between a quarter 
[ and a third of all German schoolchil- 
dren regularly take tablets or drugs. 

[ The pills range from harmless things 
like vitamins and glucose to dangerous 
drugs such as tranquillizers and speed. 
Professor Walter Barsch, president of 
the German Union for the Protection 
of Children, says. 

Professor Barsch attributes this 
growing tendency to the Increasingly 

rAmnAhtriiA « f i:r. r 


ilicir itinmsi to get their children into :i 
gnininiar school. 

A 1982 survey by the Federal Centre 
for Health Education showed that 36 
per cent of parents were prepared to 
give their children medientinn to help 
them over difficulties ut school or 
to boost their performance. 

Aitd’althougti some of these might 
not be harmful, Professor Barsch still 


competitive nature of life for young 
people in Germany, with both uni- 
versity places and apprenticeships 
directly dependent on school reports 
and exam results, and parents doing 


And'althouati some of these might 
not be harmful, Professor Barsch still 
fears they can instil a psychological 
reliance on the notion that there is a 
pill for every problem, and lead on to 
later addiction. 

In Child Protection Today he identi- 
fied a trend towards producing the 
“standard-super-dcan-child" a child 
who conforms to an ideal behaviour 
pattern laid down by adults. 

Herr Werner Rothcnbcrger, spe- 
cialist drugs adviser in the Frankfurt 
Schools Department, said parents 
often allowed children to watch dis- 
turbing television programmes late in 
the evening, so that they arrived at 
school the following morning tired and 
fractious. The children might then be 
taken to see a doctor and be given a 
drug for a condition which is not 
usually pathological. 


Anne Good discusses a report by the 
European Commission 

Britain bottom of the 
migrant education fahlp 


TTiis fear of Inter addiction appears 
justified. The age nt which children 
begin experimenting with cannabis is 
sinking, and has cropped up in Frank- 
furt primaries over the past eight 
months, according to the city’s pa- 
rents’ committee. 

The increase in heroin addiction is 
also causing concern - Berlin was snid 
to have 8,000 addicts in a report from 
the Senator for Education, Youth and 
Sport. Investigations in other German 
cities suggested that one in three 
youngsters hod experimented at least 
once with cannabis. 

The problem is not, of course, 
exclusively German; the recently - 
released report of the UN Commission 
on Drugs Control shows how the use of 
hard drug* has jone up alarmingly all 
over Western Europe in 1983. 

In Germany, the dimensions of the 
problem vary from state to state. 
Frankfurt is a particular trouble spot 
and has been chosen by the Hessen 
Government for an experiment in 
preventative therapy. In 198 M2. I5ll 
of the city’s schools chose one of their 
teachers to act as resident adviser on 
drugs. 


Bid to toughen 
cash controls 
prompts protest 


SPAIN 


British schools and education author- 
ities pay less attention to the needs of 
migrant children than their countcr- 

f iarts in other EEC countries, accord- 
HJg;to a^port p^paredl by the Burd- 
en Commission. The Commission 
criticized all EEC countries on their 
provisions for migrant educarion, but 
Britain , the report shows, comes out as 
one of the worst when compared with 
other countries which have targe prop- 
ortions of migrants in their schools. 

Tht Commision fears that in the 
present climate of economic crisis and 
growing racism, migrant children are 
particularly, vulnerable to educational 
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Ivor Richard, has warned that legal 
. action, will be used :tf necessity,. to. 
force member governments to fulfill 
tbeir obligations' towards these chil- 
dren. ; • 

. hi the UK,. special t programmes to 
help mjgrrint children ' adjust to the 
school, fystem exist mainly in primary 
schools and to a certain extent at the 
secondary level. But the Netherlands, 
for example, has help available for. 
pupils at all levels, from the nursery 
KltooUo the end. of school life. The 
Dutch government and lodal author- 
ities have appointed national coordi- 
nators and educational advisers on 
immigrant teaching ,tp help schools 
devise these programmes. 

Bavaria's assistance to migrant chil- 
dren also goes 1 beyond compulsory 
-schooling to Include, for instance, 23 
e^nmental. schemes in nursery 


efforts in this field. 

There, the European Commission is 
financing a pilot nrojeci on the possi- 
bility of offering Turkish as n first or 
second foreign language in secondary, 
schools:- • • - 

Uke the UK, Berlin is criticized for 
leaving much of the teaching to outside 
bodies and for keeping the systems Of 
mother-tongue teaching, inside and 
outside schools, divorced from each 
otheT, But unlike many British local 
authorities, Berlin provides rent-free 
premises and subsidies to the groups 
organizing these classes. 

.M 1 certain aspects of teacher tmin- 
mg, too, Britain . lags behind other 
major hast countries. Although the 
report praises the initial and in-service 
training provided in the UK for ordin- 
ary teachep rt points out that the 
overwhelming majority of mother ton, 
pie teachers work in community cen- 
, ties and have little access to in-service 
training. 

By contrast, France, which hosts 
almost a. million migrant children, has 
been making major efforts since 1975 
to coordinate training by setting up 
■ special centres linked to teacher train- 



Sarah Jana Evans on the 
reaction to the Right to 
Education Bill 

The debate in the Cones. Spain’s 

E arliumcnt, on the Right to Education 
liil rencliedn climax this week, promp- 
ting a demonstration last Sunday in the 
centre of Madrid. 

The march was orgunized hy four 
groups representing different sectors 
of private education: la Confcdcrucirin 
dc Ccntros dc Ensciianza (represent- 
ing 95 per cent of the schools}, la 
Federocidn de Religiasos de la En- 
senanza (Roman Catholic staff: the 
Church educates over n quarter of 
| young Spaniards, in Church schools), 
La Federacidn de Sindicatos Jndepen- 
dientes de Ensertanza (unions), and La 
Confederaritin Catdiica de Padres dc 
Familia (parents). 

The new Bill was foreshadowed in 
the victorious Socialist Parly’s man- 
ifesto before it came to power just over 
a year ago. But other legislation has 
taken precedence, including the long- 
overdue University Reform Act. and 
the legislation to give the regions much 
greater devolved powers, over educa- 
tion policy, among others. 

What is causing the storm in the 
Senate and in the private school sector 
w the Bill's proposals on private educa- 
tion. 

Thirty years ago the Church edu- 
cated two-thirds of Spanish children, 
although in the 197(1$ this proportion 
started to decline. Church schools still 
retain a high status, though their elite 
reputation has heeu threatened in 
recent years hy secular private schools. 
At present, state schools arc subsi- 


|ol’rmg«!l those children in® 

Private schools have been ablest 
their owneducSS 
his has led to u number of afoj 
Under the proposed system » 
school i hut wishes to receive snhS 
(Which will he 10(1 per cent 
parents contribution) will have u 
submit to several controls. 

The staff will have to be pad * 
same salary as touchers in slatesL 
(they currently receive less on «* 
age), and each school will haveiuou 
school council, made up of pam 
staff and pupil representatives, art 
as the head and the proprietor. 

Catholic staff' associifo 
(CECE) sees the law as an infera- 
mcnl of liberty saying “it degrafew 
goal of Christian education* audio 
on this basis that the law, oncejHal 
in the Cortes, will be referred bra 
opponents to the Constitutional Tii 
btimil which adjudicates on the leg* 
tif all government actions. 

Julio Cnrnhfliia, who has been wd- 


ing at the Ministry of Educational! 
Bill, is quite clear about why d 
private schools are nrotcstmfc^TV 
may try to hide under the roanMi 


car about why i 
iooIs ore protcstinfc^lV 
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dized almost 101 ) per cent, and parents 
pay 480 pesetas (Just over £2) a month 
per child. 

The private schools are subsidized 
for the compulsory education they 
provide, though they are free to fi- 
nance the Baccliillerato and universi- 
ty-preparation courses us they wish. 

The room for manoeuvre for the 
heads of private schools has hitherto 
been substantial, and the subsidy was 
distributed oil the hnsis of the number 
of classes taught, not the numbers or 
students. 


Kh p [? gmme8 aro m *™y primary 


Christian ideology, but the realists 
money." The schools argue 
government is underestimating i 
cost of educating a child, andtbsife 
will be out of pocket. The minis 
reckons that it costs 60,000 pis (£21 
to educate a child for u year inasi 
school; the CECE puts the cost 
76.D00 pis (£354) in a private seta 
uiid Hl.fHJO (£368) in a public s# 
The passage of the Bill through! 
Scnutc looks like breaking rccoms;i 


right-wing grouping of pal 1 te;• 
Grupo Popular, has tabled i 
amendments to it. In oil, there 
4,373 amendments, and if each on 
given II) minutes' debate, and th 
were to be 12 hours debate a day 
would (uke 60 duys to debate them 
Still, the press secretary for 
socialist group in the Senate h t® 
deni i hat his MPs will endure the It 
sessions or delaying delude set up 
the (irupo Popular: “After oil- we 
younger than they tire". 


continuing success 


(n^eoHpgcs in -large migrant areas. 

Tiiese . (raining and ’, information 
centres -for the education of migrant 
workers’ children" (CEFISM) orgii-’ 
mze courses, seminary and working 
meetings: provide information to 


GREECE 


W^dniw-reatfes to teach migrant" 
children tfielt l0)kuage and culture. of ■ 

,3- her ii? c “V|«ifcs; dothis • 
^wlh die nprinal . school timetable . ' ■ 

: Wh ile , only -about 2.2,t>er ri.ni a : 


.MckgrountU irt: jfte. UK ; get mother- 
tofigutfteachJngftf school, Dutch prim-' . 
ary schools Organize such classes! for ' 80 


CEFTSM have set up pilot schemes on 
teaching migrant children part-funded 
by. the European Commission. ' 
A Similar special Unit for migrant ‘ 
' b ® en Witlijn the 

Teacher Train- 

, mg. al Dlllmgeii, m Bavafin. 

u 85 t&W on.ri-qjnmg 
i&jjiSLi S e rf- Pw cxantploV fom 
: - regjoqal and 40- local -courts Tor.. 

teachers, of Greek arid Turkish origin 
V have bden organized;.. 7 V'.; * ; 

<The Commission .report outlines 
■ b X -member rounttfesin 

Retire in 

!t. .which s^.o^t the 


Mario Mbdlano reports 
on the phenomenon of 
Athens Collage. 

Of mathematics scholarships awarded 
by Trinity college, Cambridge, this 
year three went to graduates of Athens 
Co lege. Another graduate of the 

? ^Pc SC ¥ ,0 f ihi P , n phy- 
sics to Ballipl, Oxford, and five mofe 

r -.fe* ® re “fgftlyi keeping,, their 1 
laJhP c/ .°p ed td Win scho- ' 

larabips at Imperial College, Londpn. : 

• For thip^ading Greek schodl, alma 1 
: of several leading Greeks; in- 

cluding ; the Prime Minister, <’Mr ' - 


Princeton, and Yale awarded scho- 
larshjps to coliego students. "Most of 
the highly selective American universi- 
ties know that grades here nre 
meaningful,” Dr Summcrskill said. 

Ever sipce It was founded 59 years 
ago by a small group of public-spirited 
Athenians who were soon joined by 
Americans, the college has sought to 
impart the finest academic training 
available in Greece". Greek and 
American educators joined forces in a 


Greek. .. 

English is a required subject 
the ago of nine, and by grec 
students are effectively 
the 165-odd students who 
last year, about onc-third'plan , 
British or American universities- 
“Our bost students come fran* 
lies who want demanding edun 0 
Dr Suminerskill says. "Many 
think we are a schoo for 
shipowners. Wc certainly In'® 

j__.. -e _U 1 _ ^ karo but w 


per M o(!th«it pupil,. This d«i Hut S?e "W* 1» 

e«end to secondary schools, 1 howe jir, 1 ■' j£S «W 'he 

where qnly I per.cent of Dutch pUpifs ■ tb , 

benem. from language classes,; tTio - from 

; DuWh govemmanf proposes to re- - : qual c ^ nce 

irtedy this in the near future and has 

already managed to fmbrovd. matters -odSd I 0 ,**?'* 8 "** 

by making a series of bfiiterel. agree-- ortM^ thE 
menls on language -,$nd culture • • * *? P^vldc. 

leaching wtl^Italv, Turkdy,Morooco = . :frS?nS 
SS sending, migrants. , 
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a^apto 

as- American , meth< 
$ to Greek traditions 
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siicces^fulH : 7- . V-. • ' 

• nr£t£2l n SMWmerakill/the American. . 
R Cu2S ■ tJ ! e past ^ Vc years;. y 
'' : talSS , S ia iii* , -*t “ fidmblnation of '' 


mems on language -,and culture • 
teaching with Italy, Turkey, Morocco ! 
and other Countries sending migrants. 
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Cbmmimication | The Production Engineer 1 | The Assembly Worker 


aim 


foreign languages 


13) derivei at least in part, from his 
suggestion that disquiet at the domi- 
nance of French in modern languages 
teaching may be ill-founded. His own 
guarded support for the status quo 
rests however, on the altogether du- 
bious premise that “the main aim of 
exposure to a foreign language" in 
secondary schools is “the acquisition of 
learning skills". ■ 

The main aim of exposure to a 
foreign language at all levels of educa- 
tion must surely be acquisition of the 
ability to communicate in that foreign 
language, and the decision which lan- 
guage to teach must be informed by a 

Prep policy 

Sir - 1 share the alarm expressed by 
your correspondents about the appal- 
ling suggestion that French may have a 
monopoly of the foreign languages 
taught in state schools and about the 
general contraction of modern lan- 
guages in the curriculum. 

Unfortunately, there arc also omi- 
nous rumours about the future policy 
for modem languages in independent 
schools, namely that the start of 
French be postponed from the age or 
eig)il or nine to eleven. If im- 
(fcmsnted, such a proposal would, It 
seems to me, have four disastrous 
consequences: 

• It would conclude the teaching of 
French to younger children, teaching 
(bat has in many, though not all, cases 
been very successful and which has 
provided hard evidence of the advan- 
tages of an early start; 

• Because fewer teachers of French 
wo^Id be required, it would under- 
mine the highly desirable setting by 
ability that is possible in the larger 
preparatory school; 

• in the smaller schools the French 
teacher would find that his subject 
occupied only half his timetable, and 
so would be compelled to teach other 
subjects. This would result in difficulty 
in recruiting those who were both 
dedicated teachers and committed spe- 
cialist linguists, and in turn lead to a 
lower standard of tuition; 


range of cultural, political, and econo- 
mic considerations. Such considera- 
tions might justify parity for French 
with, say, German, Spanish and Rus- 
sian, but would also suggest that the 
present position is indefensible. 

It is imperative that we move to a 
situation where all secondary schools 
offer at least two foreign languages on 
an equal basis and local education 
authorities include at least four foreign 
languages In their total provision of 
language teaching. With sufficient will 
and determination, there is no reason 
why these objectives could not be 
achieved by the end of the decade. 
STEVE GILES 
Lecturer in German 
University of Nottingham 

Too insular 

Sir - As a student of French, German 
and Spanish at school, and now a 
teacher of English as a Foreign lan- 
guage, I read with some interest the | 
regular whimpers from foreign lan- 

B e teachers who complain that 
subjects are losing popularity 
with pupils and are being squeezed out 
of the curriculum. 

i suspect that mutterings about the 
need for national proficiency in foreign 
languages to improve business rela- 
tions overseas, are not taken in the 
least bit seriously by anyone, either the 
person in the street or those in posi- 
tions of authority. 

I am frequently abroad, employed 
as a trainer of teachers of English as a 
foreign language in other countries. 
Two facts constantly embarrass me. 

1 As a nation we ore so insular that we 
do not place the learning of other 
people’s languages at any premium 
while other countries are remarkably 
efficient at teaching our language. 

2 The methods employed by what I 
suspect is still the majority of modern 
language teachers In this countiy have 
long since been abandoned in many 
countries. „ . 

There is a basic contradiction in 
arguing the need for communicative 
proficiency while using methods which 
ignore the primacy of speech and 
which do not appear to be in the 
slightest bit aware of the findings of 
linguistic studies this century. 

If teachers of modem languages are 


w ney are becoming well ostamisneo, 
enjoyable and benetidal. 

There is obviously a pressing need 
for all teachers of modern languages to 
wend their discipline In all types of 
education, especially nt a time when 
communication with our fellow Euro- 
peans Is so important. 

RHO WESTLAKE 
, Head of Modem Languages 
Crosflelds School - • 

Reading 


Points of view 

§*> I should like to respond to 
* ard Gamer’s article on teachers’ 


thar-as a graduate teacher with five 
this -profession, I earned £7 ,177 
W thd yeaf ended March 31,1983. 
andrewrobson - 
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Sexist pack 


Sir- It was with interest that 1 read of 
The TES Engineering Essay Competi- 
tion for teachers ana careers officers, 
sponsored jointly by TES and the 
Engineering Careers Information Ser- 
vice (EC1S), and including an element 
“Women Into Science and Engineer- 

I9^ WISE >" (7£5, November 25, 

i work as a tutor-librarian in the 
college library, so imagine my surprise 
when, next day, 1 found myself about 
to process a careers information pack 
called “The Quality Circle Project", 
produced by the same ECIS, yet which 
seemed too grotesquely sexist to merit 
placing on the shelves. 

In the "Task Analysis" part of the 
pack, of the five people employed in 
engineering production, four are men, 
three of whom occupy the higher 

Joining in 

Sir - It seems unfortunate that Kent 
and O'Brien “Separate development", 
[TES, January 20), in what appears to 
be a sensitive attempt to manage 
resources in response to their pupils' 
needs, have misunderstood the mo- 
tives of music advisers in their advice 
to primary schools. 

Contrary to their opinion, encourag- 
ing class teachers to involve them- 
selves in music with their classes is not 
an expediency to overcome a lack of 
qualified music teachers. It is rather a 
desire to encourage teachers with skills 


points in the hierarchy: production 
engineer, quality controller and super- 
visor. Although the woman possesses 
three CSE passes, she occupies a 
position inferior to that of the super- 
visor, who has no examination passesl 
The greatest insult, however, lies in 
the illustration of the material: where- 
as the men are permitted unattractive, 1 
rumpled suits yet exude an air of 
“manly" authority, the one female is 
represented by crude caricature, lur- 
ching over her piecework in pose of 
vacant titiliation; her style of speech is 
“chatty", while the only creases in her 
outfit are predictable. The point is that 
the woman is defined entirely in terms 
of her sexuality, a feature as irrelevant 
to this context as it is for the men. 

ELIZABETH ALLEN 

Libraiy Department 

York College of Arts and Technology 

(admittedly often lying dormant) to 
involve their pupils in tile personally 
liberating activity of exploring ana 
composing in the artistic medium of 
music. 

Unfortunately, teachers of the craft 
of manipulating the tools of music Brc 
rarely equipped to handle the deeper 
inter-reactive processes needed to 
undertake a good creative prog- 
ramme. 

PAULTWEDDELL 
General adviser 
(School Support Services) 

Tameside Metropolitan Borough 


Race issues 

Sir - i must record my disgust at the 
distorted view of what 1 said reported 
in your article "Black staff urged to 
speak out on racism" (TES, February 

m. 

The whole thrust of my contribution 
was that black teachers should seek to 
form alliances with white colleagues 
who were truly committed to combat- 
ing racism in education. 1 commented 
in my observation that to date black 
teachers have not been - sufficiently 
vocal in highlighting the way in which 


the belief in white superiority is being 
transmitted in schools. However, at no 
stage did I argue that only black 
teachers could bring about changes in 
attitudes. That is too great a burden to 
lay on the shoulders of my black 
colleagues. 

Changes in attitudes can only be 
made by the people who hole! the 
negative attitudes. I am not as obses- 
sed with changing teachers’ attitudes 
as your article implies, but 1 am 
concerned witli changing the struc- 
tures and practices in education which 
perpetuate racism. 

your article failed to report the 
distinction 1 made between “liberal" 
teachers and those who were really 
committed to anti-racist education. 

! think that it is lime for your paper 
to examine the real issucsin the debate 
on anti- ra cist/m ulti cultural education. 
The issue is to often presented as a 
socio-political debate. In an area like 
Brent, it must be a central educational 
issue if teachers are to comply with 
Section 7 of the 1944 Education Act. 
which states that “. . . it shall be the 
duty of the local education authority 
for every area. . . to meet the needs of 
thepopulatlon of their area”. 

The main factor in the debate is 
therefore the matter of professional 
integrity and not of attitude. 

GERRY DAVIS 
General Adviser 
I Education Department 
1 London Borough of Brent 


TKeale - ’»< ' ; 

Berkshire ? 1 - ^ ' 

$ir--I am .not quite sure what Mr Stotrs ■ 
jwans when he, says that the work, of 
“achers is vastly more important than 1 
W of, catetakers (Letters, - TES 

sgre? 8n * eVCl * **** SUfC * 

Wiat l am Sure of is that 1 1 am 
TOmousty -grateful for the work. of. 
P^opfe&uchfta himself who make my 
^ ^ a jeachei! not just easier and 
room pjpasarii huf actually possible. 
BARRYORAV • • 

^Balmoral Road. - ' .,•/ - 1. 
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concerned at the demise or their 
subject (and they should be), I would 
suggest that they have a look at what 
the rest of the world is doing. If they 
attempted to make their subject more 
relevant to the needs of their students 
in both content and method, I imagine 
it might become a more attractive 
option. 

CAROLYN WALKER 
The Places 

Fore Street . , 

North Molton, Devon - 


Sir- 1 am fed up with ST°fT- 1 am fed 
up with sociologists. I am fed up with 
Dr Muffett. 

RG BOWERS 
Headmaster . 


CheadleHulme 

Cheshire 

Sir - Christopher Price may know 
Where Northumberland is, but l am 
surprised by bis ignorance of modern 
Nigerian history (TES,' - February 17). 

D J Moffett’s book Concerning 
Brave Captains is not about ' tribal, 
warfare" but the British conquest of 
-northern Nigeria. According to some 
scholars! the rathlessly pBriimoriioMs. 
educational policies of the administra- 
tion thus established, by contrast with 
the much greater mission-assisted .edu- 
cational expenditures in southern 
Nigeria, contributed greatly .to the 
- remoriai tensions that finally erupted 
fo the Civil War 1967-70: grist to the 
Price mill, I would have thought. . . 
PAULRICHARDS ■■ 

■ 2(W J ordswprth'Road r <• 

. London SE 




Six good reasons why you and your pupils 
would benefit from using Peak Mathematics 

Structure, assessment, flexibility, readability, comprehensiveness, progression ... all 
ensure that Peak is a balanced scheme providing real continuity. 


3. Peak Mathematics 
caters for a wide ability . 
range In the most 
' uncomplicated of ways. 

Peak Mathematics: has been 
designed to provide maximum 
flexibility of use without- disrupting 
mathematical continuity. It - Is 
organised In such a way as to 
ensure Individual progress, what- 
ever classroom organisation 
used. ■ 

ftak avoids the restrictions qf 
the annual course, book because. . 
In any brie year, pupils can be at 
different levels and 5he materials, 
will match; •• their Individual 

abilities; 1 . ' : • ' ' 



Children do not . necessarily 
have to begin at the beginning of 
the book and work through to die 
end, because the chapters are so 
arranged that they don't have to 
be done In strict order within e 
book. 

' Extra revision and practice 
work Is deliberately provided at 
the end of the book for those 
children who require further con- 
solidation Of particular skills. All 
. pupils are encouraged to tackle 
more, open-qnded, , problem-, 
solving activities In the special 
Investigation section. -Each book 
also offers opportunities for dif- 
ferent methods of organisation 
; within a class,; and encourages 
practical as well as. desk-bound 
work... 


VVkteh $fs . space > for the fourth 
' good reason why you and your ; 

. pupils would benefit from using. - 
Peak Mathematical 
Or, fill in the coupbn below; 

I can't wait to know more about 
I Peak Mathematics. Please send 
■ me further information NOW1 

I Name 

] School — — i - — - — - — — : , 

j Address —^- — — — 

| ; Please retiirn tp UK. Publicity 
j Dept., Thomas Nelson & Sons 
I lid., .FREEPOST, Nelson House. 

| Hayflekl Road, Vlfelton-on-Thames 

_ _ 
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Setting the record straight 


Sir - Your editorial response ( TES , 
February 17) to Sir Keith Joseph's 
speech to The Historical Association 
contains two major misunderstandings 
of the current debate on the place and 
purpose of history teaching. This is ah 
the more disappointing in view of the 
optimism engendered by Sir Keith's 
speech which displays his awareness of 
and belief in the great advances in 
recent years within history in schools. 

Firstly, you suggest that then? is a 
difference in “fundamental objec- 
tives” between the proponents of con- 
tent-based and concept-based history. 
This need not be the cose and certainly 
is not the case in the thinking of the 
“History 13-16 Project", the major 
vehicle for the concept-based 
approach. 

"History 13-16" gives primacy to 
I concepts such aschungc, causation and 
I evidence for three reasons: 

I • without a sense of these concepts 
collections of information about the 

S ast cannot be related to the present; 

l explicit discussion of these concepts 
allows much clearer opportunities tor 
relating history to pupils' needs; 

• concepts can provide the backbone 
of a progressive syllabus so that pupils 

Reading matters 

Sir - In response to Terry Gifford's 
criticism (TES. February 3) of part of 
my article on teenage reading, I would 
first like to correct his statement that it 
“never occurs'' to me to comment on 
the Judy Biume industry. 

He couldn't have known • that a 
section, on sexism (and others on 
racism and adult fiction) was cut from 
my draft for lack of space. The sexism 
section would indeed have cited Ma- 
non Glastonbury's article on ludy 
Blumc to which he refers, David 
Rees s article on Robert Westall, and 
reviews of Individual titles. But as my 
article developed into a survey of 
actual and threatened book-banning, I 
hadn l sufficient evidence of Blumc- 
bannmg to justify including that sec- 
tion. . ........ 

"sSiS* 1 1 ^ftlains I did not " 
comment on the ethics of tire 
Scarecrows poster . But my article was 
not primarily a platform for my views 
on the ethics of teenage fiction, but a 
survey of how strongly-held moral 
convictions cause adults to intervene 
between, the book ana the teenager. 

■ ° f «Wf, , I know publishing is a 
1 thought this 
jminipltcitas my. article discussed 
how yo|ing^dult books - are nof.unfor- 
S' t » commercial prop- 
■gS? b J, adu J< publishers and bobk- 
sellers. They rirc therefore left lo be 


are faced by a scries of steadily more “History 
demanding tasks as they mature. with a’c 
That said, content cannot be dismis- schools p 
scd. We need material to illustrate these sell 
these concepts and some areas of bersoptir 
content arc better than others for respect fo 
illustrating, eg questions of reliability challengii 
of sources. Even then wc are still left this “pro! 
with a great range of choice, which is __ c . 
where Sir Keith's discussion of the . 1,,usai 
nature of content is so important to the f' on s P ee< 

debate on criteria for selection of JJ 1 ® P oteni 
content. The text of his speech does opes youi 
not suggest that he hns “put down a railed lo a 
marker for the traditional view of j° se 
national history" if, as he suggests, tlfn 

national history is to be seen against £ an ° : na 
the critical awareness developed by n J stc 
conceptual understanding. It is this students ^ 
emphasis of content within a conccp- 
lua I framework lhat the experience of History l 
"History 13-16” supports. and const 

On a second major issue your sug- work and, 
gestion that the "professionalization of develop!™ 
history" is rcsponsibic for history’s w,, ' ,oul c ' 
decline is nonsense. Assuming that 
“History 13-16” with its emphasis on IAN DAV 

concepts and method is in the van of Project Di 

this “professionalization” it is difficult History 13 
to tally your suggestion with the fact Trinity ant 

that around 80uschools now use the Leeds 

marketed by children's publishers and T T nmi 

booksellers despite their unsuitability 
for children’s reading. Sir - My pi 

Since tcenage/you ng adult books not to pro 
can bridge the gap to adult reading, it hatred agi 
follows that marketing them could be every line 
both an educational and a commercial view of 
investment. Arberry’s 

My personal reservation about the |Q). Artet 
Scarecrows poster lies in the likelihood enough li 
of its display in children's libraries and credential] 
bookshops, prompting under* 12s to j n the vc 
request the book. roo ted in 

But what a choice: to be accused of Catholic-E 
"moral bankruptcy" when trying, as a “not altos 
one-off, to sell a "quality" book to the Middfi 
reluctant readers; or to face, perhaps, Nor is n 
real bankruptcy if the teenage list inaccurate 

doesn’t show a profit! confidentl 

1 am far more concerned about the result of is 

connotation of “Puffin Plus" ns a series deliberate 

.title implying books for closer to hope that 
Puffins than to adult fictioh, arid 1‘ . neither rei 
know 1 am not alone in this. On the one trouble to 
hand, they get into primary schools by Otherwi 

mistake; on the other, good young could chec 


“History 13-16" examination course, 
with a ’current takc-up rate of 50 
schools per year. More significantly, 
these schools report increased num- 
bers opting for history and that pupil’s 
respect for history as both relevant and 
challenging has increased as a result of 
this “professional” approach. 

Titus Sir Keith's Historical Associa- 
tion speech displays a greater sense of 
the potential or history in schools than 
does your leader. However, he has 
failed to address one crucial issue if wc 
arc to see pupils tackle cause and 
consequence, and evidence successful- 
ly and that issue is in-service training. 
Few history degree courses prepare 
students for the tasks of analyzing 
concepts. Who is to do this? Only the 
“History 13-16 Project" has consistent 
and considerable experience of this 
work and, as a now ageing curriculum 
development project, wc are now 
without external funding. 

IAN DAWSON 
Project Director 
History 13-16 

Trinity and All Saints College 
Leeds 

Unmasked bias 

Sir- My purpose in writing this letter is 
not to protest against the venom and 
hatred against tsiam that ooze from 
every line of Victoria Neumark's re- 
view of Cook's Muhammad and 
Arberry’s The Koran (TES, February 
10). After all, she has been honest 
enough to display her impeccable 
credentials, and motives too, to do so 


adult books may not be paperbacked 
on the grounds that they are “too old" 
even for Puffin Plus. 

Mr.Gifford is apparently so involved 
in what he perceives as publishers 
exploiting teenagers, that he neglects* 


to consider the danger of teenage lists 
-folding altogether. 

JESSICA YATES 
14 Norfolk Avenue 
London N 15 


credentials, and motives too, to do so 
in the very beginning: "partiality" 
rooted in Jewish-Protestant-Roman 
Catholic-Buddhist background and 
“not altogether happy experience" in 
the Middle East. 

Nor is my intention to question the 
inaccurate statements which she has so 
confidently paraded. These must be a 
result of ignore nee , or hearsay, or even 
deliberate falsifying, perhaps In the 
hope that most of her readers have 
neither read the Koran nor would take 
trouble to do. so. 

Otherwise, even a sixth-former 
could check that they are nowhere in 
the Koran. Rather, he would find 
entirely opposite teachings: for exam- 
ple, that adultery “is punishable by 
death for the woman but beating for 
the mnn" (The Koran 24:2); the Koran 
-■‘calls on believers to abuse them 
(Jews) too" (6:108); that the Paradise 
is "an 'exclusively male preserve" 
(40:40); that “the person and prop- 
erties of the nou-bcllever are not 
sacrosanct" (5:34) etc. 
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Correcting reply 

Sir - After hnving extended even, 
courtesy to your staff, by alloK 
ourselves to be uuomewedand pfi 
graphed for your feature 
school is out" (Yes, February 17)2 
cun imagine our surprise and 
annoyance when reading the article 2 
find glaring inaccuracies, and a quo, 
uttnhuicd to us that we would Sever 
under any circumstunccs have uttered 
If wc may. we would like to put the 
record straight: 1 . our daughter^ name 
is Kristie with n “K“ not ”Ch" m 
printed . Our daughter showed im. 
mensc displeasure at the niisspellinr 
2. 1 he word “unqualified" as used ui 
connexion with my work, is totally 
misleading and could cause untold I 
damage if taken in the wrong context 


Nor, even, I wish to question her 
absolute right to judgment if she found 
the Koran as misogynist, treating the 
women as idiots; or indulging in abus- 
ing the Jews. Only, I am surprised that, 
despite her background, she did come 
to this conclusion! For in vain one 
would look in the Koran to find 
anything comparable to what is said in 
Buddhism: “inscrutable os the way of 
fish in water is the nature of woman, 
those thieves of many devices, with 
whom truth is hard to find" ( Chulla - 
vagga). Or, by St Paul: “a husband has 
authority over his wife just as Christ 
has authority over the church". And 
woman, of course, is the origin of sin. 

As far as abusing the Jews is con- 
cerned, perhaps she considers it an 
exclusive prerogative of the Jews 
themselves to do so, not certainty chat 
of a goy like Muhammad. Otherwise 
she would have found much worse 
"abusing" in the Prophets like Isaiah. 

My sole purpose in writing this letter 
is to congratulate her on having the 
courage to remove the mask of civility 
which many in this age have been 
forced to wear and to revive the 
traditions and fantasies which were 
once spun in medieval Europe, by the 
fireside, into such vituperative out- 
bursts as Song of Rowland. 
KHURRAM MURAD 
Director General 
The Islamic Foundation 
223 London Road, Leicester 


Race theory 

Sir - As the writer of tho "Inevitable" 
response to Nick Wood’s article, nmy I 
be allowed to comment on the letters 
that it has provoked (TES. February 
9). The Ballard/Drivcr pieces arc re- 
miniscent of the “soft and “hard" 
approaches adopted In certain theat- 
rical presentations of criminal en- 
quiries; but then as they are well used 
to working together (New Society, Vol 
40, No 767, and New Community , Vql 
VIII, No 2) this is not too. surprising. 

However, I ant sure we are all very 
grateful for the information that "what 
teachers find most disturbing is not 
their minority pupils' skin colour, but 
their determination to act in their own 
interests In their qwn ways, regardless 
of teacher expectations" and look 
forward to. learning more about this 
interesting theory., 

■. Moving on to Dr Driver,’ of course I 
am delighted that he has at last had an 
opportunity to run on about his prob- 
lems with the Ramptoo Inquiry' and 
his treatment of Ms’ Taylor’s thought- 
nil book Caught Between. 

What Js this "grand theoretical posi- 
tion' that obsesse&hintfl.was simply 
pointing out that Short's work doe? not 
• 1 • • • • - ,'•/ 

Software options.. ; 


misleading and could cause untold I 
damage if taken in the wrong context 
by a person with whom I had been 
cultivating nil atmosphere of trust and 
confidence. I am eminently qualified 
hy virtue of experience and success 
and take particular, offence at your 
reporter's careless use of the woid 
“unqualified". Academic qualifica- 
tions arc not a necessity for asucceuful 
counsellor; for example, Samaritans 
marriage guidance, A A etc; 3. Your 
reporter states that Kristie finished her 
work before the rest of her class, and as 
a result became bored. Not so, Kristie 
was bored, but her work rate was not 
faster than the rest of her class; that 
was one of the original reasons for her 
de-schooling four years ago; 4. We 
have never and will never make such a 
negative statement as the one attri- 
buted to us by your reporter. We have 
never worried that we may want to 
slide back into the system, and have 
never quoted anything to the contraiy. 

These four points may seem trivial 
to yourselves, but to us they mean a 
great deal. 

RICHARD A JOHNSON 1 
32 Newbury Close 

Northolt 'f 

Middlesex . v 

Jo Newson writes: I apologize for 
misspelling Kristie Johnson's name. I 
used the word , 'unquallfied“ to convej 
concisely that Mr Johnson has m> 
formal qualifications in counselling 
The word was not carelessly used, rw 
do I think it discredits his work. All the 
quotes attributed to Mr Johnson a/r. 
taken from my notes of our convent- 
lion and are, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, an accurate reflection of what he 
said. 

Letters for publication ' 

should be kept as brief 

as possible and typed 
on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the 
right to cut or amend them. 


seriously contradict Rnmnion s re- 
marks nnout teachers and iliflir mien- 
tionnl or unintentional racism- Re- 
marks which were not, ns Ms Dumm^ 
reminds us, set out in a ‘‘dogmatlcaNy 
deterministic" way. Naturals ' 1 will do 
presenting the Durlinm and Newcastle 
Education Review with a full account oi 
my objections. „ . 

As for Dr Driver's finding 
the academic achievements of secon- 
dary age West Indian girls, I wjwJJ 
refer your readers to pages 1 ‘4-M 
Caught Between or perhaps tojw 
letters column of some four yean ‘Jr 
(TES, February 8, 1980) whenaautjc 
Stein pointed out Eysenck was fint 
the evidence". They may 
delve into back numbers of Soria n 
Economic Studies to read exactly v/ 
Smith and then Manley said about uy 
achievement of Jamaon .p. 
Though In reading M G Stnith s^F 

they may be in for a surpri^if 
achievement. 

• *.'*■■* 

F J WORSL£Y.“ > '“ . 

In-Seryjce Tutor . . 

Division of Education 
■ University of Sheffield - 
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draw your attention to the .fact that 
there are already m existence two 
computer programs for comprehen- 
sive scoring arid final aware calculation 
for the AAA/ESSO 5-Star Award 
Scheme. r '\ , 

V.T! 1 ,? *5 for 'the, Research 380Z. 


Longman of .Harlow for 
— bther is for the BBOACORN . Pj 

ter and further details can be obtain** 

fr Doth°are published io 
• with the Amateur Athletic Ass 
tion. ’ . .••• 

FAKEEN - 

“Westways 1 ' \ . • 

' , Upper Tadmartort ■ - 1 » 1 
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Questions of 
minor law 

Nick Baker sums up forthe legal centre 
specializing in children 


Can a doctor pronounce a child unfit for school on 
a long-term basis? 

Can a child make an application for access to his 
sister or brother who lives with the other parent? 
Is It legal for a school to close during the lunch 

br6 Dws a 16-year-old have to emigrate with 
Barents against his or her wishes? 

■ . — — I J inlrLnp i/i n/nee Itu p K/iAii /tv 


planning as well as grievance procedures. The 
document is couched in the language of discussion 
rather than prescription, sensibly avoiding the 
appearance of "telling schools what to do". 

in some cases, though, the centre doesn’t pull 
its punches in demanding changes to law and 
practice, particularly os they apply to young 
people at risk and even more particularly where 


parents against na ur net people ai riSK ana even more particularly wncre 

A 13-year old mother wishes to place her baby in the risk involved is from the actions of the very 

care. Her mother objects - who has the right to agencies appointed by local authorities to care for 


decide? 

(Answers below. I 

Q uestions like these are typical of the 
thousands of -inquiries dealt with by 
•the Children’s Legal Centre since it was 
set up three years ago. A charity 
funded by the DHSS and trust funds, its 
aim is to inform and educate parents, teachers, 
social workers and, of course, young people 
themselves on all aspects of the law as it affects 
children. In cases where the centre's research 
reveals areas where children’s Interests are poorly 
served by the law, it sets itseir the difficult task of 
lobbying for change. 

Since Us opening (TES, February 20, 1981) the 
centre’s staff has grown from four to seven 
full-time workers. These include two solicitors 
and a barrister. Ail the other staff have experi- 
ence either in law centres, social work or 
education. 

However, the centre does not act as a law 
practice. Its advice service will often appoint a 
centre worker in simple disputes - where an 
Intermediary is needed between a child and a 
social worker, for example - but generally it’s a 
matter of providing information or referring 
callers to a soUcitor and advising them how they 
should instruct that solicitor. 

One thing that centre workers experienced 
difficulty with at first was finding legal practltion- 
cn with appropriate knowledge, not only because 
child law doesn’t figure importantly in the 
training of solicitors, but also because the Law 
Society won’t publish lists of solicitors with any 
sort of specialism. It is even forbidden for 
voluntary bodies to share their own such lists. 

By Tar the highest proportion of advice service 
users are parents. Then come voluntary organiza- 
tions, lawyers, social workers and young people 
themselves. Inquiries from teachers account for a 
mere 3 per cent of information requests. 

The Children’s Legal Centre uses its advice 
service as o sounding board to isolate areas of 
concern, upon which It can then act. For example, 
centre worker and ex-ACE director Peter 
Newell took up the cases of four callers who were 
taring difficulty in getting the Inner London 
Education Authority to integrate their handicap- 
ped children into ordinary schools, as the 1981 
Education Act requires. All the children even- 
tually got the placements they wanted, and ILEA 
: Vraa forced to reconsider its policy on the matter. 

, Similarly, when a group or Oxfordshire parents 
tVpmached ACE asking how to deal with their 
authority's plan to. refuse education to mentally 
handicapped children between 16 and 19, the 
«ntre was able to back the campaign with legal 
J . "Wkcter.'- After considerable national publicity 
m February 1981, Mr^ Mark Carlisle, the then 
i .RducfliiOn Secretary, intervened and instructed 
Otfora-Jhat. lt had a statutory obligation to 
. Pravide su|table education on requests to all 16 to 
JJW-olds/ ^ Hero, the centre was definitely 
Wiling ■for . a fight” and, unusually for them, 
wre prepared to do battle in the courts on behalf 

of the parents: : 

! .Hpweyer . making sure ‘ that existing Igw is 
only one part of the centre’s aims . The 
wuisb want to see changes in. jaw and, policy as 
jUffects. ypurig pepple. Naturally,' one area of 
mtetMt is the way a school governs itself and the 


those young people. 

In the first edition of Childright, the centre's 
monthly magazine, there was a disturbing article 
about the forcible drugging of girls in care. The 
source was a leaked report to the director of social 
services of the authority concerned, where the 
girls were being held in a secure unit. The report 
made it clear that (he (ranquilizing drugs were 
administered forcibly by injection, for control 
rather than medical purposes. j 

The centre took the report to Tony Newton, 1 
Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the 
DHSS. His reaction was swift, and the second 
edition of Childright was able to report in October 
1983 new legal provisions for the administering of 
drugs to young people in care. These provisions 
included more detailed examination by a medical 
practitioner, the consent of parents or guardians 
and. most important, the confining of the use of 
tranquilizers to clinical and therapeutic applica- 
tion. 

The centre can even use its repository of legal 
skills to suggest new law, as It successfully did for 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1982, which included 
the centre’s proposals for the right of children in 
care to be heard in juvenile courts within 72 hours 
should they be put in a secure unit. 

Children's rights can be affected by 
muddleheaded bureaucracy as well as inadequate 
law. For example, agencies who try and help with 
homeless young people are forbidden by law to 
help those running away from care (an estimated 
350 such children in any one week, says the 
centre). On their return to care they are likely to 
be placed in “secure" wings from which they often 
abscond again. 

Yet often they are in care in the first place not 
because they have committed an offence but for 
other reasons- in one case because an authority’s 
housing department refused to find suitable 
accommodation for a mother and daughter until 
the mother's divorce had been made absolute. 
The resulting cat-and-mouse games can. be ex- 
tremely harmful for the young people involved, 
yet they can’t turn to anybody for help in 
negotiating a "non-punitive" return to care 
because to give such help is, strictly speaking, 
illegal. 


Although much of the centre's resources are 
used lobbying on behalf of groups and indi- 
viduals. it also prepares a great many handbooks 
and leaflets. A good example is When Parents 
Separate, a guide to the child’s rights in divorce 
cases. 

One area of performance that the centre would 
like to improve upon is its work with young 
people. It helped set up NA YPIC - the National 
Association of Young People in Care, which 
recently received a DHSS grant of £111,000 for 
use over three years. 

The centre would like to see a similarly 
independent organization of school students run 
along NAYPIC lines. The problem is that as a 
centrally-sited agency with a national responsibil- 
ity, the centre cannot very well open its doors lo 
young people - its resources would be devoured 
by the needs of the young people of Highbury, the 
area of London in which it is based. 

Centre worker Rachel Hodgkin would like to 
see regional children's legal centres opening 
throughout the country, where young people 
could go for help and even representation. 

In cases where children are involved, the courts 
are never slow to declare that they have the child's | 
best interest at heart, as the law demands. Oddly 
enough, the law does not demand that courts ask 
the child what those interests are. if the Chil- 
dren’s Legal Centre's casebooks, researches and 
publications are anything to go by, a child's 
interests take second place too often to those of 
expediency, bureaucracy - and perhaps worst of 
all, economy. 

Answers to questions above: 

1 Yes, if his special needs are not met by the 
school. 

2 No. 

3 No, except in cases outside the l.e.a.‘s power. 

4 No - helshe can make himtherself a ward of 
court to stop it. 

5 The 13-year-old has the right to decide. 

The Children's Legal Centre is at 20 Compton 
Terrace, London Nl. Tel: 01-359 6251. 
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F or mote than 10 years the juvenile courts In 
Leeds have had their own way of dealing 
with absenteeism from schools. They' have 
eschewed the orthodox method Of making 
supervision orders which place truants under the 
authority of social, welfare and probation offic- 
ers.. Instead, young people who are brought 
before the courts under section l(2)e of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1969 have their 
cases adjourned and are brought back at intervals 
to have their records re-examined by the magis- 
trates themselves. What the principal education 
welfare calls a “Sword of Damocles" Is kept over 
their heads In the form of interim or full care 
orders; if they don’t Improve their school attend- 
ance, punctuality and behaviour, they may be 
sent to a community home. 

The “Leeds system", has received a lot of 
publicity (including In The TES. February 11, 
1983 ) and has stimulated both approval and 
opposition. Roger Grimshaw and John Pratt are 
among its niost authoritative critics. They have 
been researching the uses of legal action to deal 
with truancy as part of a joint Sheffield University 
and City Council project supported by the 
Nuffield Foundation and suspect that national 
statistics (which show fewer supervision orders 
and an increasing proportion of no decisions) 
indicate that other courts have been quietly 
following the Leeds example, une of their 
worries is that “no decisions*’- don’t show up easily 
in the records, so the public is denied accurate 


knowledge of wfiat is actually going on. 

All the more reason, they feel, to examine 
carefully the legal, ethical and educational im- 
plications of such procedures for dealing with this 
kind of offence. They don’t doubt the innovators’ 
motives. “We recognize, of course, that the 
concern of the Leeds researchers and the juvenile 
court to reduce truancy has in itself been 
laudable, and it has been this intent that has 
informed the various initiatives they have 
adopted. But we are bound to say that, in our 
view, consideration of justice must take prece- 
dence over ‘good intentions' Then they go on to 
the attack. 

Grimshaw and Pratt quote Lord Seaman - 
“Justice delayed is justice denied” - and, indeed, 
Magna Carta (“To no one will we delay right or 
justice”) in claiming that any court which uses 
adjournments for any reason other than the 
collection of fresh evidence is on very shaky legal 
grounds. They have extracted from the Leeds 
records histories of cases which have dragged on 
for years. In 1980-81, the magistrates were still 
dealing with nine children who first came before 
the court in 1976-77, 91 from 1978-79 and 262 
from 1979-80. Children who appeared to have 
learned their lesson might, if suspected of being 
“truancy prone” , have their cases periodically 
reviewed (in their absence and that of their 
families) and find themselves resum monsed. 
Exasperation at the ineffectiveness of supervision 
orders has, say the Sheffield critics, led the Leeds 
magistrates into an assumption of executive 
powers never granted by Parliament. They be- 
lieve that the spirit of the 1969 Act requires 
children to be taken out of the formal judicial 
process as soon as possible - not retained within 
it, virtually ad infinitum. 

The case for the Leeds system rests largely on 
research carried out at the university by Dr Roy I 
Hullin (biochemist and chairman of the juvenile 
court). Dr lan Berg, consultant psychiatrist, and 
others. Dr Pratt says there must be flaws in 
controlled trials which don’t include pupils in the 
fifth year (“Ridiculous - that's where the highest 
incidence of truancy occurs") ot children who 
flatly refuse to go to school. “1 suppose you could 
say the system ‘works’ for some specific groups of 
children r but is It worth it?’’ ■■ ' ■ ' 

The Sheffield thesis is that it devalues the 
judicial process; fear of the court is not the same 
as respect for the law. They quote a mother who 
told them that their child, who had been taken 
into care, “can’t understand why he’s in a home 
when he hasn’t done anything wrong”. Neither 
the triianta, most or their peers, nor even the law 
itself, considers truancy seriously criminal be- 
haviour yet, under such a system, truants are 
liable to be punished more severely than perpet- 
rators of acknowledged crimes. 

Dr Pratt calls the Leeds procedures mechanis- 
tic, showing little concern for ah individual child’s 
reason for tru anting nor interest in the nature of 
the schooling they are missing Research in 
Sheffield shows that poverty is a major factor in 
truancy, as are low self-expectations by the child 
concerned. “For a variety of reasons, usually 
associated in the eyes of children with the 
irrelevance of what they were taught both In : 
respect of their current circumstances and future 
likelihood of (un)employment, schooling had 
simply diminished as a serious and worthwhile 
part of their Uvea, and they had restructured their 
day-to-day activities accordingly." 

It's not enough to see that the youngsters go 
back to school. Leeds' secondary schools have 
one of the worst pupil teacher ratios and 
long-term absentees are not always welcomed by 
hard-pressed teachers who find returning recalcit- 
rants just more, problems to cope with; ft’s 
virtually impossible to ' help them regain, the 
ground they, have lost. 

In a report presented to the Home Office by Dr 
Hullin and Dr Berg, much was made of a di red (if 
not necessarily causative) connexion between 
juvenile truancy and adult criminality. Dr PraU 
says that, in Sheffield at least, they could detect 
no significant relationship between absenteeism 
and delinquency. “Truants tend to hang about the 
estates, in their own homes and those of friends. 
In spite of our cheap fares they rarely come into 
the town centre to indulge in shop-lifting or 
vandalism." ■ . 

Grimshaw and Pratt offer no cut-and-dried 
■ answers to the problem of truancy. They suggest 
. magistrates and social workers should combine .to 
■create n system' of supervision which wpult* 
enable social workers to get together. with school 
to see that they provided the kind Of educatio 
which would persuade absentees to return an 
stay. Irt place of absolute “middle class” attend 
ance objectives, tho. aim should be to establish 
“realistic" expectations. Something like this 
•would be more worthwhile thnt “any system 
which relief on increasing, ultimately,' the num- 
ber of care orders* with all their attendant 
disadvantage sr”. Almost anything wouldrbe heljer 
thanTo k&ep d tagging the mi 'before the courts. 







School governors are 
u nsu re of their powers, 
their purpose or just who 
they represent according to 
research carried out for the 
DES. Maurice Kogan, 
Daphne Joh nson, Tim 
PackwoodandTim 
Whitakerof Brunei 
University spent three 
years studying eight 
governing bodies in the 
South East, attending over 
100 meetings and 
conducting more than 360 
interviews. 

Their results indicate a 
considerable gap between 
t h e rea I ity of g o ve rn i n g a n d 
the expectations of the 
Government and the 1977 
Taylor report on school 
governors. The researchers 
conclude that governing 
bodies are 'sleeping 
beauties still waiting for the 
kiss of politics'. 

Here they presenttheir 
findings, along with ideas 
to wake governors up. 

O ur research reveals a wide variety of ideas 
among governors about just what they are 
there for. An important one concerned 
accountability; the existence bf. the gov- 
erning body meant the headteacher and staff had 
to account to a wider public than their own 
staffroom; it could act as a checking mechanism to 
reduce the possibility of things going wrong in the 
school or in the education authority. 

Another broad purpose was seen as liaison: 
teachers , parents, local people and councillors 
could be brought into contact through the 
goyerntng body, and made.qware of each other's 
viewpoint. The governing body could help the 
school by getting the teachers' problems over to 
:the l.e.a., by "bottling with the council on behalf 
of.the school”, or by giving official approval and 
encouragement to what headteacher and staff 
, Were doing,. v . i 

Ideas about purpose, however , are f enipered 
by- experience. Governing bodies oscillnte be- 
tween different purposes. They hove no explicit 
terms of reference but are shaped by the local 
political, community and school culture;. Their 
work responds to convention, and to what such 
influential figures as the headteacher, chairman 
or clerk believe to he appropriate.. 

One teacher found the governing body to be a : 
“port hoc institution ", bftly hearing about deci- . 
sions once they had been made, and without any 
ability to alter these.' Others concluded that a ; 
responsive role was a II the governing body should 
strive for. It was not for the governing body 10 
innovate or initiate. 

7 lb somebodies, tp y governors remained “out- 
siders*: to th^ sch'dnt. and Kir unable to comincrit 
or check anthe day-to-day rea fities of sch ool life. 
But in other casc? governors found themselves • 
drawn mto;a working partnership wUh ; teachers, ' 
Clarifying tho overall aims of thesthoolidr helping. 
Jo .test the feasibility of a new scheme jfor ; pupil 
■ "proBleS" ■ v. *, ■; • . >. 

; Mmctimeis the pressure bf pidticplari>uslncss . 
pushed aside 'fill thoughts : bf jnfraducmgnew 
viewpoints. J Otic . chairman considered that the , 
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prescribed policies. (This, of course, was the 
Taylor formula.) 

• An advisory governing body would also be 
concerned with the school, but take the lesser role 
of testing and legitimizing the work of the 
professionals, os a kind of “second opinion”. 

• The supportive governing body would look 
outward from the school to other elements of the 
education system, but concentrate on advancing 
the interests of the school in this wider sphere. 

• A mediating governing body would also focus 
on the school in the local education system, but 
with the authority to bring the different interests 
together and negotiate between them. Here the 
wishes and needs of the school Would be set 
against those of other institutions and community 
groups. 

This wide range of purposes is linked strongly 
with uncertainty about legitimacy. By what right 
are governors Iherc7 They have no model of a 
non-aligned school governor to clarify this point. 
Their legitimacy to serve derives from parent- 
hood, or employment in the school, or affiliation 
to n particular party, or residence or activity in the 
local area. But should this heterogeneous group, 
emerging from diffuse sources In the political 
system and the community, develop a corporate 
identity which might beanie detached from their 
sources of appointment? Orshould each Category 
of governor try to be in touch with and be 
accountable to a body of constituents? 

In one authority, governors nominated' 
through the l.e.a., by political parties, were quite 
clear that their contributions in governing body 
meetings should draw attention to their party's 
policies, whether or not ihese had been adopted 
by the local authority. But in a larger authority, 
Le-a. school governors wefre put forward by tpym 

< : Is the governing body a 
^'fc'rciatiirerbf;-.;.’, 
the local authority?' .; 
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qhothercase there seemed so little for a governing 
' toriyrodo that goveroprs kept up attendance just 
|ti ease of toy evetitiial ! , lBst-ditch;.fdsidunl role. ! : 
: Wh 6h^r^i^ : or.titne f of chqngftVv;.:'., • • 




councils and frequently had, little knowledge of 
the overall education, policy of the authority, • : 

. In yet other cases. political parties seemed to 
have reached out widely tp make up their quota of . 
school governors, with the. result that some 
indi^duois attributed their nomination toitKdfact ' 
that they iiad once put envelopes, through boots 
fipr a^pariy of which they wQre opt formhlly a' 
mctnqcr, or that they, bad made speech which 1 ' 

‘ ****!? bells’^th councillors present in j 

. uic audience. For the^e art ifprnftfc 




called upon to govern. One such governor, a 
middle manager from a large local firm, “tapped” 
his company for charitable donations to the 
school's fund-raising activities, but otherwise 
operated as an individual with a general interest 
in local education. And a representative of higher 
education appeared to look more towards his 
political party for a viewpoint, than he did 
towards the institution which had put him forward 
as a community governor. 

Parent and teacher governors certainly had 
previous knowledge of the school they were 
called upon to govern, but took a variety of 
positions about their legitimacy as representa- 
tives. In one school, teacher governors wrote 
reports on what had happened at the governing 
body, and held meetings to canvass the opinions of 
other teachers. But they experienced difficulty in 
knowing what was “restricted discussion", and 
what could be reported to the staff. 

In another school, teachers were clear that it 
was their role to transmit the views or staff to the 
governing body. One teacher stated that if she felt 
strongly opposed to an issue which other staff 
asked her to raise, she would feel obliged to resign 
her place on the governing body. But none of 
these teachers saw themselves as mandated gn all 
' issues that the governing body considered. 

In some cases, the question of a constituency 
was not a central concern - teachers had joined 
the governing body with an eye to their future 
career development rather than to take on a 
representative role. 

Parent governors, however, all seemed to feel 
they, should represent their fellows, but in most 
..cases felt pnable fo do so,. Some felt they were 
“quite untypical" of other parehts. Snd that this 
was demonstrated ;by thejr bqjng ;the only itidf- : 
viduals to express ah interest- In serving Oh the 
governing body. Others wanted to speak for 

• fallow parents, but found' no way of canvassing 
their views. PTA. meetings would not fully seive 
for this since attendance there was low. 

, First-school parent governors, however, felt in 
touch with constituents through the "school gafe" 
gathering, find had the most confidence of any ■ 
parent governors about their understanding of 
parents’ concerns; and interests. , 

The powers bfeovernors are a thirdmajorartaf 
of uncertainty. The official Articles of . govern* ', 
fnent might beexpected to provide an authorita- 
■ Jiye statement abduj ■the powers of governors. 

. But such art isles areoftepout of date, wilh loW : 
, priority accorded forthfeif reformulation. 

•. v ;SpmehuthDritie.si^ue a handbook of guidance t ; 
, for governor? Wh ich J'althoughnot a ]egal.$ocu- .•!■ 

• P ^upersQdjn'g -flic terras ' of ^he?[ 
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ernors’ letters of uppointment, through agenda 
papers, and through the resources made available 
for the servicing of governing body meetings and I 
the dissemination of their pronouncements. 

Some uuthorities taking pnrt in the research 
seemed to have a consistent policy about the 
standing oF school governing bodies. In one case 
this took the form of expressing respect for 
governors, formally consulting them about all 
proposals for change in l.e.a. policy, and Infor- 
mally using officer presence at governing body 
meetings ns an “ear" to important grass-roots 
opinion in the authority. 

In other cases, the stance taken seemed more 
opportunistic. Governors’ opinion was sought on 
some mutters but not asked for, or else ignored, 
on others. Yet another view was that governing 
bodies were, ur should be, entirely local to their 
school, mid need not be troubled, or trouble 
themselves, with authority-wide concerns. 

Individpul governing bodies ore further shaped 
by the views of hondtcocher, chairman and clerk 
about the nppmpriutc scope for school govern- 
ment. Headteachers, whether they were a 
officio governors or “in attendance" on the 
governing bodies studied in the research, proved 
to have firm views about nn appropriate role for 
governors. One headteacher saw the governing 
body as “one more pressure from the ‘Qp«| 
society’ ", but tried to make gover nors "W 

'Headteachers have firm 
views about an appropriate role 
. for governors' 


. included in the life of the school" by ; 
them with sheaves of information and form 811 ; 
entertaining them at all school functions.-^. 

Another headteacher too seemed to ** r *V?_ 
ning a school as a continuous exercise in 
relations, and governors, likenll other interes 
parties, were responded' to as valued . guests. _ 
. Other headteadtiers saw a more distirtctlve ano 
specialized ; role for the governors. They cp 
exert influence on the local authority, or act ® 8 
“jury" for the appraisal of new school 
For some JieadteacherS, the governing 
Seemed a necessary evil - a multifaceted group^ 
whom it was difficult to be accountable* but w 
could perhaps bp taught what was .import 
about the school. One headteacb^MwOTS 
as a group with whom he "had r-*®- ^ 
though he rsaw 'the PTA as pitrie, broamy.wp^ 

tentative oftheparentlxidyiThehttenffon ^ftn 

governjng body would certainly not be prawn^ 
neWischool ndlicies uptillhcseh^d jboeA 
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governing body became open for renegotiation. 

The chairman’s approach is another influence. 

In one case, a “radical” chairman wanted to break 
the mould of present governing body activity, 
getting governors more involved with the school 
and able to make constructive criticism. She 
instituted n system of visits to subject depart- 
ments. followed by feedback to the governing 
body. 

Other chairmen tried to identify a pattern of 
work and involve all the governors in it, but were 
not always successful. Several chairmen took a 
“single-handed” approach to the role, coping 
with everything that came the governing body's 
way, and using the meetings to give retrospective 
accounts of all their activity on the governing 
body’s behalf. One such chairman was clear that 
he would no longer wish to serve if he ceased to be 
chairman, as there was “nothing for ordinary 
governors to do". 

The clerk's views of the governing body's role 
are another potential constraint, or source of 
development. The governing body may be seen as 
an outpost of the education committee, engaged 
in the process of promoting and implementing 
l.e.a. policies. An alternative model is of the 
governing body bringing together the views of 
stakeholders in education as an input to the 
education committee. 

Several of the case studies showed a problem of 
dual loyalty for clerks who were employees of the 
local authority. One such clerk acted as a 
facilitator of the governing body but then 
appeared to be in danger of reprimands from the 
education department. And another was criti- 
cized for becoming “too identified" with the 
governing body. In another case, this problem did 
not arise. The clerk acted as a “policeman” for the 
local authority, and firmly ruled the governing 
body out of order if they sought to contest local 
authority policy. 

The dependence of some governing bodies on 
their clerks was demonstrated when they were 
deterred from holding extra meetings when told 
that such meetings could not be clerked by the 
authority. 

Governors arc uncertain, too, about their 
relationship to teachers. The lay element in the 
governing body is fragmented; its mandate is 
variable and it does not have effective informa- 
tion about the work of the school, its possible 
needs and the aspects of education held to be 
important by the local community. 

Our experience does not support the optimism 
of Felicity Taylor {TES, October 7, 1983) regard- 
ing the ability of parent governors to work with 
the school. The kind and status of information 
received from headteachers varies widely. Both 
local authorities and schools vary in the extent to 
which school evaluations nre made available to 
governors as a basis for debate with professionals. 

It b difficult for governors to develop contacts 
and relationships with the school and they can 
form no corporate view of the school. Advisers' 
reports about r school are not a regular source of 
information for governors. To make them so 
raises problems about advisers’ relationship with 
teachers and the extent to which they arc giving 
advice or inspecting them. 

' Headteachers normally define the stance token 
by teachers towards tho rest of the governing 
|»dy and they generally acted together on a 
"professional" consensus. The professionals 
usually defined what should constitute the profes- 
• «onal domain. So, for example, lay governors in 
one .governing body could discuss educational 
wits by . pupils but not the school's policy on 
fflbted ability teaching. 

In one case, however, lay governors took the 
Initiative in debating the reinstatement of English 
literature O levels an examinable subject in the 
. ahobl. But they were advised that their role was 
Wily adylsory [p such a matter. In another case, 
governors had their first opportunity to hear an 
' * ^_ oun * °f I foe curriculum of the school when they 

f '* become responsible for validating the school 
bppklet on .information to parents. 

■. From the eight case studies we reached the 
“nclifeipn that'goverhing todies do not represent 
o y$nificqnt location for exchange between 
. PfofessjpnaKand.i jay interests although some 
occur through personal contacts. For the most 
' P*rt«;.prQfosstonal . interests - are - promoted and 
. boated Jpternally within the school, pr in direct 
oegbtiation iwith the local education authority. 

•■Tp 1 . 1980; Education Act, the Taylor report 
-foe Aujd report Jon VriliiamTyndale School 
■ ^vt^PUod lhaj gQVerning bodies , should be. 
towjint ab |e. far,' the work of; the school. Such a 
J^y-would ttfeed authority to mediate between 
l ; : ' ^ ^Pikiqh making of teqcheis, which should in 
foW Vjew, no|. bpi weakened, and the needs of 
' • ; an{J ot ^er client. and community grops, 

‘ : vy ic IK8h6t)ld certainly become a stronger input 

^. tto pbUcy-making fcpd work of the school. 
■v ' ‘ ^^^t^olefol conclusion, bn our limited 
j. ^^°fCa^Studies,^as that this concept 'did not 


when local authorities themselves are becoming 
more strongly politicized and when directors feel 
that much of their own capacity to offer profes- 
sional leadership is being reduced by the changing 
balance of power between lay and political 
leaders. 

Serious variation in the powers and perform- 
ance of governing bodies is not tolerable in a 
democratic society. For this reason, we believe 
that more didactic national guidelines should be 
prepared which will determine the balance to be 
struck between the powers of local authorities 
and of governing bodies. Within such guidelines, 
of course, a thousand flowers may bloom. 

In particular, we suggest that the DES should 
decide and make plain how far governing bodies 
are to be the creatures of the local authorities, or 
how far they should develop corporate identities 
which can be separate from that of the school or of 
the local authority on which it is so dependent. 

Local authorities have a strong interest in 
getting schools to recognize the needs and wants 
of their clientele and ensure these are taken 
account of in the policies of the local authority. 

A strong governing body mediating between 
the professionals and the community can provide 
such information. 

Training by itself, for governors, would not 
solve these problems. It is effective only if its 
objectives are set and if the power exists to 
implement the precepts underlying training. 

The local authority system can constrain gov- 
erning bodies' powers and behaviour. A chair- 
man of governors appointed from the political 
system may have links with it which can help the 
school. But on taking on chairmanship he steps 
into a new role. He or she must then become the 
representative of the governing body as a whole 
rather than the representative of his own consti- 
tuents. Nor should he or she be pulled towards the 
managerial interests of the school or towards 
those of the professionals. Many public institu- 
tions require such people to act as brokers 
between one sub-system and another. 

Equally, the clerk is a key person. He or she is 
usually a member of local authority staff and 
some belong to a division of the education 
department devoted to goveraing-body matters. 
Governors benefit from the expertise and cou- 

'National guidelines should 
determine the powers 
of governors' 

tacts of someone fully conversant with the 
working of an education department. A practical 
administrator can work better at the mechanics of 
clerking. Administrators, too, are also able to 
draw upon knowledge of precedent and adminis- 
trative practice and the developing views of those 
with whom they work in the local authority. 
Moreover, governors' feelings and knowledge 
enter better into the administrative and profes- 
sional bloodstreams of the local authority staff 
attending governing bodies. 

But for both sides to benefit the clerk must 
empathize with the governors' aims by working 
for them. While clerking, the clerk must be 
unequivocally the servant of the governors and 
not of the education department.. This, again, 
seems to us to be a matter upon which there could 
' be national guidelines. 

Finally, wo believe that the head can strengthen 
his own role, and that of teachers, by strengthen- 
ing the school governing bodies. The head's 
performance is a major determinant of the way in 
which governors behave and develop power. It is 
possible to regard governing bodies as a cockpit 
where the power relationships between different 
: stake-holders in education can be played out. Or 
they might be a key point at which accountability 
is revised and discharged. Equally, however, they 
can embody a sense of community enhancing the 
well-being of the school. They can help break 
down barriers between professional providers 
and lay recipients of educational services. They 
can enhance the flow of information upon which 
all public institutions must feed. They can act as 
defenders and sponsors Tot the schools. 

If these points are recognized, heads will be 
expanding their own role and, with it, the 
boundaries of the school itself: The school has to 
be involved in Ui e education of the public, 
including parents, whose altitudes towards 
schooling and the particular school can make; so 
much difference to its progress and well-being. 
For these reasons, heads db well when they 
educate and encourage governore ih the active 
use of their powers and the deyeiopment of their 
role. 1 • • ' 

The full results of this work 1 are contained In 
School Governing Bodies Project, 1980-1983: 
Final Report to the Department of Education and 
Science, available from the Department of Gov - 
entment, . Brunei University. A book based on the 
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Cyril Poster describes the advantages 
of open references for teachers 


A former headteacher colleague used to con- 
clude his references on some memhers of 
his staff with the words: “Should you wish 
any further information on X please do not 
hesitate to telephone me." One day. having had 
an application from a teacher at his school , and an 
apparently favourable reference, I did telephone. 
“Don't touch him with a bargepole, old boy.” said 
John. “The fellow's bone idle, can’t control his 
classes, doesn't know his subject ..." 

"How come your good reference then. John?" 
“Want to get rid of the fellow. And if anyone's 
fool enough to take him when I’ve tipped the wink 
in my last sentence . . ." 

I doubt whether John would have approved of 
the present day moves towards open references in 
the leaching profession. 

For some years now I have from time to time 
received references which end: “This reference ' 
has been shown to” -.or sometimes “folly 
discussed with" - the applicant. Now a numher of 
local authorities have adopted nn open file policy 
for all employees, including teachers. Every 
. teacher, therefore, has a right to see the reference 
his headteacher has written on him.. t 
I must admit to some reservations when my last 
local education authority adopted this policy. I 
had always encouraged staff to come and discuss 
their intended applications with me or 'a senior 
colleague. I tried to help them as far as possible 
either with advice in the setting out of an 
application - some teachers are remarkably 
unskilled in presentation - or with my views on 
their qualifications for the post. Nevertheless, 
when it came to the reference Itself, I took (he 
view when an applicant asks his headteacher or 
colleague if he may name him as a referee, he is. 
m so doing, giving him carte blanche to write as he 
sees fit. 

I still believe this to be true. But I have to 
accept the fact that most headteachers 
receiving an application which does not name the 
candidate's present headteacher would, unless a 
valid reason were given, be profoundly suspi- 
ctous. The giving of carle blanche is therefore a 
little less than voluntary. 

Needless to say, I conformed with my educa- 
tion authority’s new policy. Before long 1 realized 
that it had implications far beyond the protection 
of the rights of the individual, for which it had 
been designed, and I now find myself., h 
wholehearted advocate of the open file policy. 

Applicants fall into three ' broad categories. 
There is the selective applicant, whose target is 
chosen with care and whose aim is clear. There is 
the blunderbuss applicant, who fires off at 
anything remotely within range. Finally, there is 
the shot in the dark, bow at a venture applicant 
who says, disarmingly. “Of course I don't really 
expect to get anywhere with this application, hut 
there's no harm in trying, is there?” 

For the first, the selective applicant, the 
compilation of a reference can be. a useful joint 
exercise in evaluating the teacher's achievement 
to date and considering his professional aspire-' 
tions. Headteachers or their deputies should have 
regular evaluation sessions with .all staff. because 
I believe that these are among the mdst valuable : ■. 
steps towards school improvement that we can 
take: An application for a new. past provides an ■ 
opportunity which should not be passed over, and 
With open references cannot be. 

In such a discussion it is possible .'to discuss 
which ofhisor her professional skills and interests • 
will be particularly relevant tp the job in question. 

It may be that out of the dialogue both parties will 
come to realize that 1 the applicant has the 
attributes for such a post. As a consequence his 
reference will be all the more enlightened and' 
helpful. On the other hand. T he Mltorly riot'. 
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achieved a greater measure of understanding of 
what the job entails. 

ir the application seemed to be a wild fling, or 
hopelessly premature, I would offer to jot down a 
few notes on what I was likely to say if 1 am 
approached for a reference. This is plainly a more 
productive approach than an abrupt “1 urn sorry, 
but I cannot possibly support such nn applica- 
tion.” It opens the way to an offer to discuss what 
qualities such a post requires, and the extent to 
which the intending applicant can work towards 
developing them in his present post. 

Each separate application requires a fresh 
reference. No two posts are identical, and 
discerning interviewers, when they send out a 
request for a reference, are increasingly asking 
precise and searching questions, often derived 
directly from the candidate 's feller df application. 

One who has not seen eye to eye with his 
headteacher over n criticism may welt come back 
to discuss the issue afresh.; time-consuming, 
perhaps, but far more profitable than subterra- 
nean rumblings. 

The greatest advantage of open references Is 
that' no candidate is going to come back from an 
interview convinced that some statement by the 
headteacher in d reference marked confidential 
has cost him a plum job. This makes debriefing 
after an interview not only more possible, bqt also 
more productive. Applicant and headteacher are 
proceeding from common ground. 

Needless to say, those local authorities with an 
open files policy, and their headteachers, are 
obliged to state -that any reference will not be 
treated as confidential. At least one authority has 
already refused poinlblank to give references 
under this condition; and some headteachers In 
other authorites have either refused, or continued 
to head their references confidential regardless. 

Even those who accept that they are not writing 
in confidence may nevertheless be assuming that 
the use being made of the reference will be limited 
to the pruning down of a long list to a short list and 
as a final discriminator at the end of a formal 
interview. There are however increasing press- 
ures tiiat the use of references, even confidential 
ones, be not so circumscribed., 

“I recall with horror,” an experienced school 
governor observed recently, “that I used to be 
expected to assist in the - appointment of :a 
headteacher without having in advance ail the 
information available . to tjie chief .education 
officer. Now i am equally alarmed that I may take 
the chair ip interviews for assistant staff knowing 
more about the candidates than any teacher ~ 
other than the head - involved in the selection.” 

The involvement of other members of staff in 
selection - and not merely in showing candidates 
around the school and telling them the price of 
property in the locality - is n growing practice. A 
head of department and his. departmental, team 
may well spend the morning with candidates 
before formal interviews in the afternoon, passing 
on their views to the interviewing panel. 

How can they be expected to play their part, it 
.decision making if they arp not given the sami 
information' ns the interviewers? .. • . 

]1 might .be argued that, although the refer 
enccs'areqperii there is an expectation on the par 
of ihc writer , and possibly even of the candidate] 
that their currency will be restricted^ However, a| 
reference is either confidential or it is not. Whall 
we ought to be considering is not o hypothetical 
. cut-off point in the staff hierarchy below wbiem] 
references will not be sectl. but the profession™ 
education of all staff in the criteria of selectiojjl 
and in the range of interviewing techniques. 

■ Cyril 'Paster is deputy- direc(orofthe. Nation/'* 

. iSfvelapmdiit . Centre ’ for School .Kfti'ttngetni ! . 
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School governors are 
unsure of their powers, 
their purpose or just who 
they represent according to 
research carried outfor the 
DES. Maurice Kogan, 
Daphne Johnson, Tim 
PackwoodandTim 
Whitakerof Brunei 
University spent three 
years studying eight 
governing bodies in the 
South East, attending over 
100 meetingsand 
conducting more than 360 
interviews. 

Their results indicate a 
considerable gap between 
the reality of governing and 
the expectations of the 
Government and the 1 977 
Taylor report on school 
governors. The researchers 
' conclude that governing 
bodies are 'sleeping 
beauties still waiting for the 
kiss of politics'. 

Herethey present their 

findings, along with ideas 
to wake governors up. 

O ur research reveals h wide variety of ideas 
among governors nbout just what they are 
there for. An important one concerned 
accountability; the existence of the gov- 
erning body meant the headteacher and staff had 
to account to a wider public than their own 
staffroom; it could act as a checking mechanism to 
reduce the possibility of things going wrong in the 
school or in the education authority. 

Another broad purpose was seen as liaison: 
teachers, parents, local people and councillors 
could .be brought into contact through the 
governing body, and, made awpre of each other’s 
viewpoint. .The governing ‘body could help the 
school by getting the teachers'* problems over to 
the he: a., .by “battling with the council on behalf 
of the school", or .by giving official approval and 
encouragement to wltal headteacher and staff 
vrere dcifng. . *■ 

Ideas about purpose, however j are tempered ‘ 
by experience. Governing bodies oscillate be- 
tween, different purposes. They have no explicit 
tertps of reference but are shaped by the local 
political, community and school culture. Their 
work responds to. convention, arid to what such 
influential figures as the headteacher, chairman 
or clerk believe to.be appropriate'. . 

. One teacher found the governing body to be a 
"past hoc Institution”, only hearing about deci- 
sions once they had been made, and without any 
ability to, alter -these. Others concluded that a 
responsive role Was all the governing body should 
'strive for. It was not for the governing body to 
innovate or initiate. 

- In some bodies, lay governors remained “but* 
srqert |to‘ theschodl, -and fel furiable to comment- 
or check on theday-to-dny realities! of school life.. 
But !jn other cases governors found the msp Ives 
drgwh:into_a working; partnership with teachers, 
.^rifyjngihcbyetall aims of the school or helping 
to test foe feasibility of a new scheme for pupil 
^profiles* 1 ;: -- V s . . -,- 

"Sometimes the pressure of particular busirtea 
pushed -aside all ■ thoughts of introducing hew 
viewpoints. One thaitman considered ihhl the 
■Miyqrnlng ■ body, of oiie .dilapidated school had 
tutfctioneti fondyOr a year “in a first aid role, as a 
-ipnfotOnance committee oT the l.e.a.” But in 
anbtWrtase theresgeincdso little fpr q governing 
body to do that governors kept up attendance just 
ut^Mofany 'evehtunrlqsf-ditch.ft^dilaTrole, ' 
^Uim epw^cncy; tic tjrpe br,cliapB^j ; ,. :y 
"<!■ ^ purpose alsplnqliide questions 

.;^4t-^ i 1 *vnnUng -\bcjdy?s /.pjoed i'ib> L ihe' : iplal 

SWp i'ffc * f^j^etOld&::tipdy' .the 

cieBttire.of:thBrldcal;nuthnnrv , i . : .•?” r 



Sleeping beauties 


prescribed policies. (This, of course, was the 
Taylor formula.) 

• An advisory governing body would also be 
concerned with the schbol, but take the lesser role 
of testing and legitimizing the work of the 
professionals, as a kind of “second opinion”. 

• The supportive governing body would look 
outward (torn the school to other elements of the 
education system, but concentrate oh advancing 
the interests of the school in this wider sphere. 

• A mediating governing body would also focus 
on the school in the local education system, but 
with the authority to bring the different interests 
together and negotiate between them. Here the 
wishes and needs of the school would be set 
against those of other i nstitutions and community 
groups. 

This wide range of purposes is linked strongly 
with uncertainty about legitimacy: By what right 
arc governors, there? They have no model of a 
non-aligned school governor to clarify this point. 
Tiieir legitimacy to serve derives from parent- 
hood, or employment in the school, or affiliation 
to a particular party . or residence or activity in the 
local area. But should this heterogeneous group, 

, emerging from diffuse sources In the political 
system and the community, develop a corporate 
identity which might become detached from their 
; sources of appointment? Or should each category 
of governor try to be in touch with and be 
accountable to a body of constituents?. 

_ In bne authority, governor nominated 
through the i.e.a. , by political parties, were quite 
clearthat their contributions in governing body 
meetings should draw attention to their party’s 
policies, whether or not these frad been adopted 
by the local authority. But in a larger authority, 
l.e.a. school governors were put forward by town 


Is the governing body a 
creature of 
the local authority?' 

^SqnTSjSyha^ 

j the .overall ■ educe lion policy .of the authority. '! 
.In, yet other cases; political parties .seemed to: 
have reached out widely to make ur thefrquofo of 
*CM-g^nwt*i wilh^the result that . some 
indivldlials attributed their nomination id the fact 
that they had opce put ehvelopies through doors 

! - - R J^ r[y a . f whIclt they wfre’ no* - formally a 
member; or that they bad made.a speeoh' which 
seemed io “line bells" with • 


called upon to govern. One such governor, a 
middle manager from a large local firm, “tapped" 
his company for charitable donations to the 
school’s fund-raising activities, but otherwise 
operated as an individual with a general interest 
in local education. And a representative of higher 
education appeared to look more towards bis 
political party for a viewpoint, than he did 
towards the institution which had put him forward 
as a community governor. 

Parent and teacher governors certainly had 
previous knowledge of the school they were 
cplled upon to govern, but took a variety of 
positions about their legitimacy as representa- 
tives. In one school, teacher governors wrote 
reports on what had happened at the governing 
body, and held meetings to canvass the opinions of 
other teachers. But they experienced difficulty in 
knowing what was “restricted discussion”, and 
what could be reported to the staff. 

In another school, teachers were clear that it 
was their role to transmit the views of staff to the 
governing body. One teacher stated that if she felt 
strongly opposed to an issue which other staff 
asked her to raise, she would feel obliged to resign 
her place on the governing body. Bui none of 
these teachers saw themselves as mandated on all 
issues that the governing body considered. 

In some cases, the question of- a constituency 
was not a central concern - teachers had joined 
the governing body with an eye to their future 
career development rather than to take oh a 
representative role. 

Parent governors, however, all seemed to feel 
.they should represent their fellows, but in most 
cases felt unable to do so. Some felt they were 
“quite untypical” of other, parents, and that this 
.was demonstrated by their being the only indi- 
viduals to express an interest in serving on the 
.governing body. Others wanted to speak for 
fellow parents, but found no way of canvassing 
then- views. PTA meetings would not fully serve 
for this since attendance there was low. 

Firstigchool parent governors, however, felt in 
touch with constituents through the "school gate” 
gathering, and had the rnp^t confidence Of. any 
:parem governors about their understanding of 
parents concerns and interests. 

• _TTie powers ofgoVemors are a third major areal 
of uncertainty. The Official- Articles of Govern* , 
ment mightbe expected fo provide an author! ta* 
Uye stateMent about ; thq powers of governors. ' 
.Blit such articles, are often, put of date j with low 
- .Priority; accordGd fpr fhelr reformulation . 

SOme autliotitifesUspe a handbook of guidance 

uOrrEOVernOtff’U'hlrtH nffkm, ^ J- 1 : - 




ernors’ letters of appointment, through agenda 
papers, and through the resources made available 
for the servicing of governing body meetings and 
the dissemination of their pronouncements. 

Some authorities taking part In the research 
seemed to have a consistent policy about tbe 
standing of school governing bodies. In one case 
this took the form of expressing respect for 
governors, formally consulting them about all 
proposals for change in l.e.a. policy, and infor- 
mally using officer presence at governing body 
meetings as an "ear" to important grass-roois 
opinion in the authority. 

In other enses, the stance taken seemed more 
opportunistic. Governors’ opinion was sought on 
some matters but not asked for, or else ignored, 
on others. Yet another view was that governing 
bodies were, or should be, entirely local to their 
school, and need not bo troubled, or trouble 
themselves, with authority-wide concerns. 

Individual governing bodies are further shaped 
by the views of headteacher, chairman and clerk 
about the appropriate scope for school govern- 
ment. Headteachers, whether they were ex 
officio governors or "in attendance" on the 
governing bodies studied In the research, proved 
to have firm views about an appropriate role for 
governors. One headteacher saw the governing 
body as "one more pressure from the 'open 
society’ ", but tried to make governors “feel 


'Headteachers have firm 
views about an appropriate role 
. for governors' 


included ini the life of the school" by proyi^s 

• therti with sheaves of Information anti formally 
entertaining them at all school functions.;-. , 

. Another headteacher too seemed to-*® t™' 
ning a school as a continuous exercise in public 

• relations, and 1 governors, like all other interested 
; parties-, were responded"to a^ valued guests. . 

• Other headfcadlers saw amort distinctive aflu 
specialized -'fole fOr the governors. They C«uW 
exert influence on the local authority, or act as a 
“jury" for the appraisal of new school P°H“*\ S- 
For some.: headteachers, the govqnting 
seemed fc necessary evil - a multifaceted group w 
whom it was difficult to be accountable; but who 
could - perhaps, be taught what was iroporihn! 

about t he school. One-headtqachersflw governor 

as a group with whom he-“had" tointef*! 1 * 
though he saw the PTA ns-nfor^.bjbady.IcjW' 
sehtqtive of, the parent b<^y , The attention orlJte, 
goVerning body would cerjafoly not be drawn 
-.nbW sc.hrtnl iiintfl rtiM&'hnft hefin accept# 1 
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governing body became open for renegotiation. 

The chairman's approach is another influence. 
In one case, a “radical" chairman wanted to break 
the mould of present governing body activity, 
getting governors more involved with the school 
and able to make constructive criticism. She 
instituted a system of visits to subject depart- 
ments, followed by feedback to the governing 
body. 

Other chairmen tried to identify a pattern of 
work and involve all the governors in it, but were 
not always successful. Several chairmen took a 
“single-handed" approach to the role, coping 
with everything that came the governing body's 
way, and using the meetings to give retrospective 
accounts of all their activity on the governing 
body’s behalf. One such chairman was clear that 
he would no longer wish to serve if he ceased to be 
chairman, as there was “nothing for ordinary 
governors to do". 

The clerk’s views of the governing body's role 
are another potential constraint, or source of 
development. The governing body may be seen as 
an outpost of the education committee, engaged 
in the process of promoting and implementing 
l.e.a. policies. An alternative model is of the 
governing body bringing together the views of 
stakeholders in education as an input to the 
education committee. 

Several of the case studies showed a problem of 
dual loyalty for clerks who were employees of the 
local authority. One such clerk acted as a 
facilitator of the governing body but then 
appeared to be in danger of reprimands from the 
education department. And another was criti- 
cized for becoming "too identified” with the 
governing body. In another case, this problem did 
not arise. The clerk acted as a "policeman'* for the 
local authority, and firmly ruled the governing 
body out of order if they sought to contest local 
authority policy. 

The dependence of some governing bodies on 
their clerks was demonstrated when they were 
deterred from holding extra meetings when told 
that such meetings could not be clerked by the 
authority. 

Governors are uncertain, too, about their 
relationship to teachers. The lay element in the 
governing body is fragmented; its mandate is 
variable and it does not have effective in forma- 
| tion about the work of the school, its possible 
needs and the aspects of education held to be 
important by the local community. 

Our experience does not support the optimism 
of Felicity Taylor (TES, October 7, 1983) regard- 
ing the ability of parent governors to work with 
(he school. The kind and status of information 
received from headteachers varies widely. Both 
local authorities and schools vary in the extent to 
which school evaluations are made available to 
governors as a basis for debate with professionals. 
It is difficult for governors to develop contacts 
and relationships with the school ana they can 
form no corporate view of the school. Advisers* 
reports about b school are not a regular source of 
information for governors. To make them so 
raises problems nbout advisers’ relationship with 
teachers and the extent to wliich they ore giving 
advice or inspecting them. 

Headteachers normally define thestnnee taken 
py teachers towards the rest of the governing 
™dy and they generally acted together on a 
'‘professional'’ consensus. The professionals 
usually defined whnt should constitute the profes- 
sional domain. So, for example, lay governors in 
ope . governing body could discuss educational 
•visits by pupils but not the school's policy on 
mixed ability teaching. 

. Jp one case, however, lay governors took the 
initiative in debating the reinstatement of English 
literature 0 level .as an examinable subject in the 
school. But they were advised that their role was 
°n!y advisory In such a matter. In another case, 
EPVernofs had . their first opportunity to hear on 
jta-ouni of the curriculum of the school when they 
pwome responsible for validating the school 
woklet on information to parents. 

! FfQmj the eight case studies we reached the 
j^hision that governing bodies do not represent 
'■* significant, location for exchange between 
proftssjorlal, and lay interests although some 
OQJUt tjirough pergonal contacts. For the most 
.Partii pr^jesribnal inrerests are promoted and 
ucbated irtternally within the school, or in direct 
■ Satiation With the local education authority. 
' n Jl’lL 980 Education Act, the Taylor report 
^.^.AuW -foport on William Tyndale School 
■ . fpipueci . t^qt : governing bodies should be 
^Quptpple for thc -work of the school. Such a 
authority to mediate between 
making of teachers, which should in 
'ftofr be: Weakened, and the needs, of 
.client land community grops. 
«rtainlv become a stronger input 
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dt^ginly become a stronger input 
' g • an^i work of the school. 

dptqfol conclusion, on our limited 
Of caseitudid8, ^-as that this concept did 


when local authorities themselves are becoming 
more strongly politicized and when directors feel 
that much of their own capacity to offer profes- 
sional leadership is being reduced by the changing 
balance of power between lay and political 
leaders. 

Serious variation in the powers and perform- 
ance of governing bodies is not tolerable in a 
democratic society. For this reason, we believe 
that more didactic national guidelines should be 
prepared which will determine the balance to be 
struck between the powers of local authorities 
and of governing bodies. Within such guidelines, 
of course, a thousand flowers may bloom. 

In particular, we suggest that the DES should 
decide and make plain how far governing bodies 
are to be the creatures of the local authorities, or 
how far they should develop corporate identities 
which enn be separate from that of the school or of 
the local authority on which it Is so dependent. 

Local authorities have a strong interest In 
getting schools to recognize the needs and wants 
of their clientele and ensure these are taken 
account of in the policies of the local authority. 

A strong governing body mediating between 
the professionals and the community can provide 
such information. 

Training by itself, for governors, would not 
solve these problems. It is effective only if its 
objectives are set and if the power exists to 
implement the precepts underlying training. 

The local authority system can constrain gov- 
erning bodies' powers and behaviour. A chair- 
man of governors appointed from the political 
system may have links with it which can help the 
school. But on taking on chairmanship he steps 
into a new role. He or she must then become the 
representative of the governing body as a whole 
rather than the representative of his own consti- 
tuents. Nor should he or she be pulled towards the 
managerial interests of the school or towards 
those of the professionals. Many public institu- 
tions require such people to act as brokers 
between one sub-system and another. 

Ecjually, the clerk is a key person. He or she is 
usually a member of local authority staff and 
some belong to a division of the education 
department devoted to governing-body matters. 
Governors benefit from the expertise and con-; 


'National guidelines should 
determine the powers 
of governors' 


limited 

not 

Ahfough. . ... 

authority caii confer {tower 
' i* .butthifc incites a'pbnrider- 


tacts of someone fully conversant with the 
working of an education department. A practical 
administrator can work better at the mechanics of 
clerking. Administrators, too, are also able to 
draw upon knowledge of precedent and adminis- 
trative practice and the developing views of those 
with whom they work in the local authority. 
Moreover, governors* feelings Bnd knowledge 
enter better into the administrative and profes- 
sional bloodstreams of the local authority staff 
attending governing bodies. • 

But for both sides to benefit the clerk must 
empathize with the governors' aims by working 
for them. While clerking, the clerk must be 
unequivocally the servant of the governors and 
not of the education department. This, again, 
seems to us to be a matter upon which there could 
be national guidelines. 

Finally, we believe that the head can strengthen 
his own role, and that of teachers, by strengthen- 
ing the school governing bodies. The head’s 
performance is a major determinant of the way in 
which governors behave and develop power. It is 
possible to regard governing bodies as a cockpit 
where the power relationships between different 
stake-holders in education can be played out. Or 
they might be a key point at which accountability 
is revised and discharged. Equally . however, they 
can embody a sense of community enhancing the 
well-being of the school. They can help break 
down barriers between professional providers 
and lay recipients of educational services. They 
can enhance the flow of information upon which 
all public institutions must feed. They can act as 
defenders and sponsors for tbe schools.! 

.If these points are recognized, heads will be 
expanding their own role and, with It, the 
boundaries of the school itself. The school has to 
be involved In the education. of the public, 
including parents, Whose attitudes towards, 
schooling and the particular . school can make sp 
much difference to its progress and well-being. 
For these reasons, heads do well when they 
educate and encourage governors In the active 
use of their powers and the development of their 
role. 


The full results of Ihls work are contained in 
School Governing Bodies, Project, 1980-1983: 
Final Report to the Deportment ofEducation and 
Science, available from the Department bf Gov - 
ernment. Brunei University. A book based on the 
research. School Governing Bodies ifr to be. 
published' by Helrtemdm EMcntiowl JfoQks in. 
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Cyril Poster describes the advantages 
of open references for teachers 


A former headteacher colleague used to con- 
clude his references on sonic members of 
his staff with the words: "Should you wish 
any further information on X please do not 
hesitate to telephone me.” One day. having had 
an application from a teacher at his school, and an 
apparently favourable reference. I did telephone. 
"Don't touch him with o bargepole, old boy." said 
John. “The fellow's bone idle, can't control his 
classes, doesn't knuw his subject . . .*' 

“How come your good reference then. John?” 
“Want to get rid oF the fellow. And if anyone's 
fool enough to take him when l*vc tipped the wink 
in my last sentence ..." 

1 doubt whether John would have approved of 
the present day moves towards open references in 
the teaching profession. 

For some years now 1 have from time to time 
received references which end: “This reference 
has been shown to*’ - or sometimes “fully 
discussed with” - the applicant. Now a number of 
local authorities have adopted an open file policy 
Tor all employees, including teachers. Every 
teacher, therefore, has a right to see the reference 
his headteacher has written on him. 

1 must admit to tome reservations when my last 
local education authority adopted thjs policy, i 
had always encouraged staff to come and discuss 
their intended applications with me or a senior 
colleague. I tried to help them as far as possible 
either with advice in the setting nut of an 
application - some teachers are remarkably 
unskilled in presentation - or with my views on 
their qualifications for the post. Nevertheless, 
when it came to the reference itself. ! took the 
view when an applicant asks his headteacher or 
colleague if he may name him as n referee, he is. 
m so doing, giving him carle blanche to write as he 
secs fit. 

I still believe this to be true. But I have to 
accept the fact that most headteachers 
receiving on application which does not name the 
candidate's present headteacher would, unless a 
valid reason were given, be profoundly suspi- 
cious. The giving of carte blanche is therefore a 
little less than voluntary. 

Needless io say. I conformed with my educa- 
tion authority's new policy, Before long I realized 
that it had implications far beyond the protection 
of the rights of the individual, for which it had 
been, designed, and I now find myself a 
wholehearted advocate of the open file policy. 

Applicants fall into three broad categories. 
There js the selective applicant, whose target is 
chosen with care and whose aim is clear. There is 
the blunderbuss applicant, who fires off at 
anything remotely within range. Finally, there is 
the shot in the dark, bow at a venture applicant 
who says, disarmingly, “Of course I don't really 
expect to get anywhere with this application, but • 
there's no harm in trying, Is there?'* 

For the first, the selective applicant, the 
compilation of a reference can be a useful joint 
exercise in evaluating the teacher's achicvoment 
to date find considering his professional asplrq- 1 
lions. Headteachers or their deputies should have 
regular evaluation sessions with all staff, because 
1 believe that these are among the iqost .valuable 
steps towards school improvement that wo can 
take: An application for a new post provides an ■ 
opportunity which should not be passed over, and 
With open references cannot be. 

In such a djscusSibn it is possible to discus 
Which of his or her professional skills ond interests 
will be particularly relevant to the job in question: 

It may be that out of the dialogue both parties will 1 
come to reqlize (hat the applicant has the 
attributes for such a post. As ^ consequence his 
reference will be all the mare! Cnlidbiencd and', 
helpful. Oil the other' hand, if he isUlfearly not', 
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achieved a greater munsurc of understanding of 
what the job entails. 

If the application seemed to be a wild fling, or 
hopelessly premature. 1 would offer to jot down a 
few notes on wh&t I was likely to say if 1 am 
approached for a reference. This is plainly a more 
productive approach than an abrupt "I am sorry, 
but 1 cannot possibly support such an applica- 
tion. ** It opens the way to an offer to discuss what 
qualities such a post requires, nnd the extent to 
which the intending applicant cun work towards 
developing them in his present post. 

Each separate application requires a fresh 
reference. No two posts arc identical, and 
discerning interviewers, when they send out a 
request for a reference, are increasingly asking 
precise and searching questions, often derived 
directly front, the candidate 's letter of app/idktlon: j 

One who has not seen eye to eye with his 
headteacher over a criticism may well come back 
to discuss the issue afresh.; time-consuming, 
perhaps, but far more profitable than subterra- 
nean rumblings. ' 

The greatest ndvantage of open references is 
that ho candidate is going to come back from an 
interview convinced that some statement by the 
headteacher in a. reference marked confidential 
.has cost him a plum job, This makes debriefing 
1 after an interview not only more possible, but also 
mare productive. Applicant and headteacher ore 
proceeding from common ground. 

Needless to say, those local authorities with an 
open files policy, and. their headteachers, are 
obliged to state that any reference will not be 
treated as confidential. At lenst one authority has 
already refused pointblank to give references 
under this condition; and some headteachers in 
other aulhoriteshave either refused, or continued 
to head their references confidential regardless. 

Even those who accept that they are not writing 
in confidence may nevertheless be assuming that 
t.he use being made of the reference will be limited 
to the pruning down or a long 1 1st to a short list and 
as a final discriminator at the end of a formal 
interview. There are however increasing press- 
ures that the use of references, even confidential 
ones, be not so circumscribed. 

“I recall with horror." an experienced school 
governor observed recently, “that I used to be 
..expected to assist in \ the appointment - of n 
/headteacher .without, having in advance all the 
information available to the chief - education 
officer. Now 1 am equally alarmed that I may take 
the choir in interviews for assistant staff knowing 
more nbout the candidates than any teacher . - 
other than the head - involved in the selection.*’ 

The involvement of other members of staff in 
selection - nnd not merely In showing candidates 
around the school and telling them the price of 
property in the locality - is a growing practice. A 
head of department nnd bis departmental team 
may well spCnd. the morning with candidates 
before formal interviews in the afternoon , passing 
on- their views to the interviewing panel. 

How can they be' expected to play their part in 
decision making if they are not giyen the some 
inforniatiqn ns the interviewers? ’ 

: It might be argued that,, although the refer- 
cnees are open, there is an expectatiqn.oi) the part 
of thq writer, and possibly even of' itic candidate. 

. that iheir currency wijl he restricted. However, a 
reference is cither confidential or it 1$ not. What 
we .ought to be considering is not a hypothetical 
cut-off point in the staff hierarchy below which 
references will not be seen,, but the professional 
education of all staff lit the tor iter in of selection 
and in the range of interviewing techniques. . 

r r -' 1 - f - — L -: 

■ Cvrih Poster is deputy dfrtctor of' the Notipnn' 
/DfvvlbpiUent Centre fpr ' School . Managerrih! X-. 
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Liberal 

arts 

MALCOLM ROSS 


It is not too much. I think, to claim 


Immediately before closing the inau- 

S urai meeting of the new National 
k&socifltion for Education in the Arts 
(N AEA), as its first elected chairman I 
invited those present to draw up an 
agenda for acuon. 

Uppermost in people's minds, so it 
seemed, was the need to identify 
ourselves politically - a point urged 
upon us earlier in the day by Sir Roy 
Shaw - to take up the cudgels in what 
appears to be a rapidly worsening 
situation for the arts. In the schools. 

I falling roles and financial difficulties 
I are forcing the arts uncomfortably 
I close to rhe precipice. Colleges. 

I polytechnics and universities have all I 
been reporting the closure of courses, 
redundancies and the steady loss of 
skilled personnel. 

Among the regional arts as soda- 
lions there is mounting protest against 
the government's plans to do away 
with the metropolitan councils with the 
anticipated damaging consequences 
for the funding of the nrts in the 
provinces. Added to all of which. Sir 
Keith Joseph's latest pronouncements 
on the curriculum make no mention of 
the arts at ail, 

Insults 
to Islam 

VASMIN CHOUDHRY 

I With reference to the article by Victor- 
ia Neumark (TES, February 10), 
“Points to Paradise”, I would like to 
comment on her “partial” view on 
Islam. 


, pfSughVupta aprtdrimln&teiy Muslim • 
' household, I would say my knowledge 
of Islam is somewhat more than just 
"partial" when compared with some- 
one who herself has had many personal 
casual acquaintances with a number of 
religions (born a Jew, educated a 
Protestant, married a Roman Catho- 
lic, but now believes in Buddhism). 
Having ilbwed-throush so many reli- 
gions, ner view on religion as a whole 
must be somewhat "partial”. 

. She does, however,. try to present a 
. genuine reason for her prejudice 
against Islam < As, Victoria Neumark 

nnirltc rant in har' l 


East for “some” time, though It was 
“not altogether & happy experience”. 

Her first atiackbeglfis on the Koran, 
a book which governs the life of 

’ millions -of people worldwide, and a 


PETER MULLEN 


.surprisingly, the statement "genuine 
communicative. si tua Hons are Always 
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they're not. 

I suppose Kimberley's colleagues in 
tbc London Association, for the; 
Teaching of English might cheerfully , 
chaff hint over ordinary cliches suth as 
"atlheotherehdof the spectrum" and 
one of two might- eVcn'-notieo that he 


latest productions at the National 
Theatre or at Covent Garden, or, 
perhaps more especially the provoca- 
’ tive and sometimes less coherent 
machinations of the fringe arts and 
vernacular festivals, it has always been 
the role of the creative arts to chal- 
lenge and disturb the status quo, not 
merely to send up the pompous and the 
powerful in the coy manner allowed 
for in television comedy and satire, but 
much more radically. 

The plays of Edward Bond, the 
work of John Fox's Welfare State and 
Ed Berman's Inter Action Trust, the : 
music of the punk and reggae bands - 
all these probe contemporary sensibil- 
ity in profoundly important ways: 

I engineering imagination and honing 
I perception; celebrating the risks of 
living; tearing through thecolion-wool 
Virginia Woolf complained of; penet- 
rating the illusions that continually 
befuddle us. Art gives us back, as 
Marcuse has so effectively argued, the 
realities that lie beyond the surface 
banalities and habitual routines of 
everyday life. 

in arguing for the arts as "catalytic", 
as a recent House of Commons Select- 
Committee does, one is entering a plea 
for continuous revolution through art. 

The arts are the life force, the social 
Han vital, because they help to keep a 
society awake, culture in process - 
1 whereas all totalitarian regimes prefer 

book by which these people have lived 
quite happily for centuries. She calls it 
a “misogynist book”, a book which 
. . . “treats women as idiots, whose 
value and wickedness lies between 
their legs". Unfortunately Victoria 
Neumark is another example of the 
ignorant, narrow-minded, uninformed 
people who decide to make a mockery 
of something of which they know little ■ 
or nothing about. I would like to do 
something that she did not do - quote 
directly from the Koran. 

“Whosoever performs good deeds, 
whether male or female, and is a 
believer, we shall surely make him a 
good life, and we will certainly reward 
them for the best 1 of what they' did" ■ 
’ (The Koran - 16;97). The Koran states 
categorically that men and women who 
practice the principles of Islam will 
receive equal reward for their efforts. 

Anotherpoint 1 would like to clarify 
is her unprincipled attack on the Holy 
Prophet Muhammed. She has pre- 
sented him as a hypocritical, ridiculous 
ntan who married nine times , '. . 
“though his followers were allowed but 
four". If she had cared to look further 
than her nose would allow her, she 
may well see why the prophet commit- 
ted himself to marriage nine times. 

The Prophet in true life had only one 
Wife, Khadiya, to whom for25 years he 
remained loyal and devoted. After she 
. died he did retnqrry several limes but 
all these marriages had purposes; first, 
many women were left widowed be- 
cause of wars and needed support; 


T%/s one's 

government, approved! 

Infill 


an anaesthetized populace. 1 don’t 
think it is unduly paranoid, given the 
present government's social and eco- 
nomic policies, to be fearing for our 
traditional liberties. The arts in gener- 
al, and an effective arts education in 
particular, will always be one of the 
guarantees of personal and collective 
freedom in a free society. After all, 
you only have to look at what happens 
to the arts in rhe totalitarian societies 
of the old left to become suspicious of 
the moves of the new right. 

But as arts educators, we must 
demonstrate the effectiveness of our 
work, and this can best be done 
through the children we teach. Ex- 
posedto the best of what their children 
can do in the arts, few parents remain 
unmoved and uninvolved. Hie values 
to which the arts have been traditional- 
ly committed in human history are 
communicated directly even when 
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only dimly “understood". 

ror subjects such as English, maths 
^^^ri£^£^irJCehlriTa5^mundU^easj^ 

secondly, to show that that it was not a 
dishonourable thing to marry a di- 
vorced or widowed woman; ana, third- 
ly, to reconcile prejudices and hatreds 
mat existed among tribes, he married 
into the tribes himself to underline the 
principle of equality which Islam rests 
upon. If Victoria Neumark had read 
sensibly into the books and not gone in 
with tne intention of ripping them 
apart, she may well have seen the sense 
of purpose with which all the prophet’s 
actions were committed. 

She continues, “Since all are 
allowed infinite numbers of slave girls, 
temporary marriages and concubines, 
perhaps it did not make much differ- , 
ence. Ih respohse to this, I want to 
point out that Islam wanted to put an 
end to slavery, but it could not do this 
in one single stroke. 

Before the advent of Tslam, slave 
girls were kept by theirmasters merely 
for the satisfaction of sexual lust and 
also as wealth of income because 
masters had the right to offer slave girls 
as prostitutes. Islam at once put an end 
to this and ordered that slaves should 
be set free and given the respect and 
virture befitting a wife. Concubinage 
was also a widespread practice before 
the advent of Islam and again Islam 
totally .condemned this practice. 

A further criticism made by Victoria 
Neumark is that “the Koran repeated- 
ly abuses the Jews". In Islam, the 
.prophet Moses is considered to be the 
second prophet in a line of four, before 
Jesus and after Abraham. Indeed, 




aph with "which” as a 
and that his. ihltd 
mclu des a .sentence of four 
, thout its. finite verb. : , v . ; l . 
.1 know it is fashioriable fbr English 
teacher^ to scofF At the ordinary rules 
of grammar ?- or ''grammar" -- - - 
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to spell out the skills and basic compe- 
tence lie feels every child should be 
able to lay claim to by the time they 
leave school. 

What might wc expect for children 
of their education in the arts? A grasp 
of the significance of artistic experi- 
ence in human history. An appetite for 
participation in at least one art form, 
either as a maker or performer. The 
knowledge and experience that make 
for a full and discerning response. A 
respect for craftsmanship, inventive- 


ness, and the basic expressive needs of 
people everywhere. A life-long com- 
mitment to the socially and personally 
regenerative qualities of artistic ex- 
perience. 

It is to some such set of skills, 
understandings and attitudes that arts 
teachers are devoted, and it is to the 
struggle for their centrality in a humane 
education that NAEA is dedicated. 

Malcolm Ross is a senior lecturer In the 
Exeter University School of Education. 

there are many references to the 
second prophet and his story is related 
in (he Karan. Of all religion, Islam is 
the staunchest upholder of human 
dignity and human equality (although 
many people have misused and abused 
these principles in the Muslim world). 
Islam respects and gives rights to all 
human beings, irrespective of colour, 
faith, race or tongue. It is only when 
non-Muslims fight against Muslims 


with the objective of making them 
slaves or imposing upon (hem their 
way of life that Islam permits the use or 
arms against the aggressor. This is 
known as the Jihad or holy war, but 
before, this commences peace efforts 
have to be made. 

This I hope will have enlightened 
Victoria Niu mark's “partial” view on 
what Islam really is rather than what 
she herself would like to believe and 
what she would like the readers of the 
article to believe. Islam is the second 
largest religion in the world and the 
Koran is what governs the life of all its 
followers. Unfortunately, what Vic- 
toria Neumark does not understand is 
that she is giving a totally blind view of 
Islam which is insulting rather than 
attacking the way of life, belief and 
views of these millions, I most sincere- 
ly hope one day The TES will give me 
a column to express my “partial” view 
on Buddhism - a subject which I know 
nothing about. . 

Yasmin Choudhry is in the sixth form at 
Htejon Comprehensive, Hounslow. 
Middx. 


What could the opposite of Kimbcr- 


piece of advice? That students should 
not know how they are getting on? 
That what is being . learned has no 
connexion; with how it is learned and 
how we measure the results? 

Kiibberiey is not alone. AJmOst 
every specialist journal Is fell of. the 
pme sort of thing. It is meant to 
impress us. It must not be allowed to 
impress us. To rephrase Wittgenstein: 
"We should not allow our intelligence 
to , be, beyvitched' by- the abuse ■'. 6f 
language. "System is a kind of automa- 
tic writing, thoughtless, glib, tenuous, 
abstract &iod English - the subject 
on which Klmberlevhas set himself up 
as an authority - Is, by contrast. Plain 


ji _ realty. ‘Good English will not 

AhoWj US to get away with talking 
nonsense. : • : i : 

One word which occurs four times in 


British 

history 

PETER RO GERS ~ 

At the same time ns Sir Keith Jojah 
in his recent speech to the Historical 
Association, questions the relative 
suitability of Caribbean History a 
DES regional in-service course on 
A fro -Caribbean History is beina 
offered at the Newman College Aft? 
caii and Asinn Resources Centre and 
Centre for Multi-Cultural Education 


help potential teachers of the subject 
to gain an overview of the paper as a 
whole. 

The “Aspects of Afro Caribbean 
History” syllabus is diverse and in- 
cludes a variety of cultural Interac- 
tions. To name but a few these are 
Trade; Islam and African political 
initiatives; indigenous African king- 
doms and their reaction to coastal 
trade; international maritime trade 
between Africa, the Caribbean and 
Europe; the interaction between the 
Caribbean and political developments 
in the United States and Britain; and 
finally the migration into this county 
of West Indians as an aspect of British 
Social History. 

It matches some of the guidelines of 
the 1981 Schools Council Publication 
Education for a Multiracial Society 
which included: 

□ The need to be both international in 
choice of content and global In per- 
spective. 

□ The recognition that other cultures 
and nations have their own values; 
whenever possible they should be. 
allowed to speak for themselves so to 
they can be better understood, and not 
judged In terms of British and Euro- 
pean norms. 

These points are stressed because, 
judged by its title, the course could be 
represented as being culturally exclu- 
sive and likely only to be of interest to 
Afro-Caribbcan children. Indeed 
Nigel File, writing in his recent pub- 
lication for the Schools Council, 
Assessment in a multicultural Society, 
History at 16-plus makes just this 
mistake. 

In reference to the syllabus he 
writes, “One of the most positive 
aspects of a multicultural society is that 
the white population con learn from 
the cxpenence of the non-white 
population. It should, however, be of 
concern to all in the education service 
that It is felt necessary to embark upon 
a new form of separatist teaching." 

Sir Keith echoes this. In his recent 
speech to the Historical Association, 
he attacks Caribbean history, along 
with Roman history and American 
history as the kind of history which 
cannot contribute to a national history , 
In the same way that British history i 
does. 

In many ways he is correct. British 
history should form a significant por- 
tion of the history taught between the 
ages of five to 16, but this should surely 
not exclude all other history- 

He admits himself that . ; through- 
out time. Invasions and military eon; 
nicts, political religious or ec f n0I ™j 
movements, os wellas exploration an° 
migration oil serve to entwine a par- 
ticular nations story with those of other 
peoples ' of different origins and wi- 
luresV . 

He reinforces this point elsewhere 
his speech where he states that, HJf 
tory is also indispensable to uno?' 
standing the society \ye live in:® 

awafeiiess by pupils of the 
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illation; a story which itself inw» TW “ 
otherhatiorts and peoples". , — p 

He Inter acknowledges that -To. 
history teacher cannot arid shoulo " 
ignore the fact that her pupift ®®* 
come from a variety of social, cumu 
and ethnic, backgrounds." .. ' . 

The Caribbean has at. variousUm" 
pfdyed a Crucial part In BntfehMsp/ 
aba indeed African history. 'The i 
wav to ; ensure that all ch a P le 3in« 

British hititoty are included I s }° 
Some of the component parts to.spc 

for themselvcsi td tell the. story M - 
Was and not bs we S e , nrv 

been* The JMB .alternative J gg 
paper J makes just. such a contnpuu > 
to Sir Keith'S national; history. 
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A face in a lotus blossom 

Jennie Ingham reports on an unusual study 
taking place in North London, whereby folk tales 
are pursued to their geographically distant origins 


What a lovely day.” said the Hare, when he was 
crossing the field, and very happily he was 
licking his whiskers, And he said, “Thank God, 
for once I am atone here with nil these carrots, 
and no hunters after my life. 

Thus the dry bones are clad with flesh and the 
flesh filled with the breath of fife. For this 
contemporary version of The Hare and the 
Tortoise has been adapted by the Greek storytel- 
ler from the version which he learnt at his 
grandmother's khcc when he wns a small child in 
Salonika^ As well as introducing Hare’s inordin- 
ate desire for carrots, he makes Tortoise a 
devious and cunning female, who suggests that 
the race should begin nt the top of a slope, 
knowing that she can withdraw into her shell and 
fell down the hillside “like a stone". 

The storyteller is no mere vehicle for the 
folk tale but a catalyst, recreating the story out of 
interaction between sodo-cultural setting, story- 
te llef and audience. 

.Again, in Uvaganlpia or The Wishing Tree it is 
tpe slow, careful'tortoisc who siicceds, this time 
saving the jungle creatures from death. The tree 
Mil provide nourishment until the famine ends. If ' 
•he animals can call-out her true name, a name 
krtoVm only *to the spirit of the mountains 
(another common theme). In their haste to return 
the /magical name,, all the speedier, proud 
MjtoWS forget, it when they trip over the ant-hill. 
Idling headlong down the mountain. Not- only 
Vide come? before a fall." but “More haste, less: 

, 8s Well, Tills East' African folk tale was 
tearnt by its Kenyan- Asian storyteller from the 
y°“ng African boy who was her : nurse. . 

Folk tales have k way of attaching themselves to 
legendary p r Historical figures; or the famous', 
figures attract the Well-ldved tales. We find the •’ 
f^^f^plomon’&judgnient to cut the baby. in. 

^tephed to the 'sixteenth century Moghul 
/jH^.^anglr, as well a$ to Akbar, anpther King 
■ e dynasty. 

^ ‘Wshilarious Version, entitled Cut That Baby 
to Half.- finri.tow w,, umLi..* - 1 - ■ 


knoJfiS^ in> Jialf jiat Isn’t cricket, you,. 


Do you know why Rammana came to this 
conclusion? A woman’s love is always around 
her children. She cannot see her child suffering. 
The storyteller leaves nothing to chance with her 
audience of children. 

The Moon Hare, an Indian story retold by 
Sushila Stone, in Hindi and English, is an 
enchanting example of that category of folk-tales 
which attempt to explain natural phenomena. She 
begins: 

Long, long ago, when men talked with gods and 
animals, there lived a Hare and his three friends- 
Monkey, Jackal and Otter. 

The next day being the day of the fell moon, each 
animal must, by law, give food to any beggar who 
requests it. The inevitable beggar has taken vows 
never to cat the fruit, meat killed by another 
animal, and fish, offered by Monkey, Jackal and 
Otter. And Hare, alas, survives on a diet of grass, 
which he is aware Is unsuitable for human 
digestion. 

A little later. Hare came leaping in the 
; moonlight (what a wonderful line!) 
k, Hare," raid the beggar, “please give me' 
something to eat. I am faint with hunger.” 
“My poor brother," replied Hare, “my food is 
only grass. That’s no good for you. Build a fire, 
and 1 wijl bring you some food." 

But, instead of burning him, the flames lifted 
him up into the air and gently placed him on a 
soft bed of grass. , 

For the beggar is Sakka, Lord of the Sky and Sea.. ; 
As a reward for Hare's kindness, and self- 

sacrifice; .. . 

Sakka took a mountain. He squeezed it 
between 'his Fingers in the shape of a pencil. 

; Then he reached up arid drew Hare’s face on 
the Moon. 

I have never read -this without my heart leaping 
with the Hare. This moving story pulls at strings 
which link all major world religions. And the 
hare, as in all our Asian stories, is.a wlse and 
gentle creature, who walks close to the gods, 
totally devoid of the baser, and. more typically 
human , characteristics of the hare in the Greek 

feblri. • . , L ' 

And yet many of these stones probably have a 
common historical root; often In India. Like The 
riser and the Woodpecker- Mai mUanandthe , 

■■■ cine w 

'j^bS , 't6tfertureS ; , cWpbtea jn India* before 


travelling west by two different routes, to Egypt 
and Greece, where It emerged as one of Aesop's 
fables. 

I have referred to only a handful from around 
200 pieces of brilliant narrative, which have been 
collected as a result of collaboration between 14 
schools in the North London boroughs of Barnet, 
Enfield and Haringey, and their local communi- 
ties. First of all. storytellers are located, parents 
and grandparents who habitually tell stories to the 
children. of the family here in this country. Stories 
are recorded in the telling, to an audience , in the 
language in which they are normally told. After 
transcription, a team, consisting of the storytel- 
ler, a couple of fluently bilingual people, the 
illustrator and myself, work closely together to 
retain the flavour of the telling, both in English 
translation and in Illustration. 

Although there are. clearly, cultural differ- 
ences, as in the role of the hare, every culture has 
offered the range of jokes, anecdotes, fables and 
fairy tales, and it Is difficult to separate the effect 
of the storyteller's historical/cultural identity 
from the effect of the individual personality, 
which together Invest every retelling with its own 
new identity. And, of course, recent cultural 
experience in this country is part of the storytel- 
ler’s cultural identity. One little seven-year-old 
Indian girl brought me a tape recording of a story 
told by heraunt, a librarian, who insists that it was 
an ancient moral tale against stealing, in which we 
. hove a scene set in a department store, featuring a 
' store detective. 

But; one of my own personal favourites is a 
klss-leSs version of The Sleeping Beauty, retold in 
Bengali by a father from Barnet, and 'entitled 
Ghiunanta Parl or The Enchanted Palace. .. . 

The fairy tale is told from the point of vjew of 
the prince, who cpmes by chance upon |he court 
and courtiers, fast asleep amidst myriads of. 
fragrant flowers^ The princess, divested of her 
body, exists only as a fare in the centre pf a lotus 
. blossom. When, the prince, again by dfiance, 
touches the princess's head with' a golden wand, 
..she awakens, and, happily r for both of them,-, 
regains her body. They live hoppily ever after! 


Loyalty 
to self 

by Chaim Bermant 


Memoirs of an Anti-Semite. By Gregor Von 
Rezzort. Picador £7.95 and £2.50. 


This is a confused and confusing book with 
frequent moments of brilliance undone is gripped 
by its eccentricity as much as its sparkle, f'm not 
quite sure what to moke of it, but once I began on 
the first page I found i t difficult to turn my mind to 
anything else until l had finished the last. 

\i is called "A Novel In Five Stories", four of 
which are told in the first person, and the last in 
the third, bm they all have the resonance of 
deeply felt experience and If some works of fiction 
masquerade as autobiography, this is clearly 
autobiography masquerading as fiction and nbout 
half way through the book, the author, as if 
tiring of the effort, reverts to his own name of 
Gregor. 

The title is ironic. Gregor Von Rezzori was 
brought up in a family to whom anli-semitism was 
almost part of Christianity, and about the only 
part which had not atrophied with the passage of 
time, but it did not quite amount to hatred: "If 
there had been real hatred for the Jews, it would 
have been just as much as loving them. No, Jews 
were simply people of another star - the star of 
David and Zion . . .Therefore falling In love with 
a Jewish girl could not be considered a pardon- 
able perversion, like, for instance, that of a 
sodomite. It was the incomprehensible, a sudden 
gap in one's mind, worse than frenronjjuid a 
breach of troth. ” • ■ - ' 1 ■ - * - "* 

Now “troth”, which he describes as a sort of 
ultimate loyalty to self, is the one principle which 
he appears to have imbibed from his forbears, but 
at the core of the book stands the question who or 
what exactly that self is. He was born in 1914 in 
Bukovina, or what might be called Prisoner of 
Zenda country, a part of the world which was in 
turn Polish, Austrian and Romanian (and is now 
Russian). His father, a minor Austrian nobleman 
of Sicilian origin , regarded himselfa&an Austrian 
and felt that he had somehow betrayed his troth 
by submitting to Romanian rule and when the 
Russians marched in he shot himself. His son, 
however, is determined to live, but wherever he 
moves, whether in Bukovina or Bucharest, 
Vienna or Rome, he finds himself among Jews. 
He acquires a Jewish mistress and eventually a 
Jewish wife (whom he later divorces) and eVen a 
Jewish child and if he does not become a sort of 
pseudo-Jew by contagion, he is made one by the 
nature of his experience, The moment of recogni- 
tion comes to him shortly after the war when, 
hungry and homeless in Germany, he is given a 
case of old clothes by some Jewish friends, which 
he hawks around Hamburg like some despised 
Jewish old-clothes pedlar in Bukovina. 

He did not care for the poverty-stricken, 
black-clad Jews in the musty ghettoes of Bukovi- 
na, but they, at least. were not deficient in “troth” 
and by having a clear idea of their own identity, 
they, helped others to maintain theirs. . The Jews 
. who troubled him Were the detribalised soil who 
dropped their faith, changed their names and 
spoke of themselves as Geripans, for they blurred 
distinctions. pr tried to. Hitler showed the futility 
of their. efforts, but the spread of Hitlerism (which 
he witnessed at first-hand) also suggested that the 
sort of antipathies shown by his family, and which 
he had inquired as part of his birth-right, were not 
as harmless as he had thought and the self- 
confessed anti-semite offers to marry a Jewish 
friend in an attempt to Save her from the Nazis. It 
was one of the few noble gestures in What he 
regards as an Ignoble fife. 

.. There is nothing left of his ariti-semitism by the 
/time he matures - though h£ takes his time In 
maturing,- and any hatreds he has left are 
reserved mainly, for himself for by. the final 
: chapter the war is. over and he hits .witnessed the 
Nazi Vapq of Europe, the devastation of Gcr- 
/ many; arid.. the Russian invasion: 

: Z '“Yet bloop still flows today ^t it dld them blood 
1 has always flowed in torrents, alj through his 
lifetime: that U wa& riot his own blood was due to. 
random circumstances that onfe cannot even call 
; foduifaus: the bnlv indignity to be. maintained in 
our own time Is tne dignity of "being among the 
victims." . ••./•’ : ' , ! . .k:' 1 

H§ .sees his very, survjvaj , as ap offeppe agairwt 



mwi. 
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Brass , Beethoven^biuesl 


Jack Shepherd as Bill Brand 


Art of the possible 

Lynne Truss on the television work of Trevor Griffiths 


The South Bank Show: Trevor Grff- 
fltlis. 

LWT February 26. 

Powerplays: Trevor Griffiths In Televi- 
sion. By Mike Poole and John Wyver. 
BFI Publishing £12.00 0 85170 152 3. 
£5.95 153 I. 

The socialist playwright Trevor Grif- 
fiths is suddenly, and unexpectedly, in 
the news. It’s not because he's written 
anything recently, or that he's won an 
award, or celebrated an anniversary in 
the business. It's because two journal- 
ists, Mike Poole and John Wyver, have 
written a sound critical account of 
Griffiths's television work called 
Powerplays. Their book is published 
next week, and associated with its 
a ppe arance (here is n season at the 
NrT, starting on Monday. It’s easy to 
see how the South Bank Show might 
then get involved: good recent re- 


ing" force, and he’s determined to use 
its potential for reaching the widest 
possible audience, both in number and 
in social mnke-up. ‘Tm not in- 
terested' 1 . he has said, “In talking to 38 
university graduates in a cellar in 
Soho." His political aim, so he told 
Bragg on Sunday, was to use the 
medium to “persuade, not to prop- 
agandize", and for that reason his 
work is predominantly naturalistic, his 
already stated position being that if 
you are going to introduce unfamiliar 
and complex arguments into the audi- 
ence's living room “it's just an over- 
whelming imposition to present them 
in unfamiliar forms' 1 . This surface 
conformity has not, however, made 
him the darling of the television chan- 
nels and he has encountered conten- 
tion and censorship, about which he 
seems pragmatic. When the BBC in- 


sisted on changes to his play Through 
fhefllglll in the end he made them 


reasons for Melvyn Bragg to interview 
Griffiths under the harsh lights of the 
SBS studio and show a few well-chosen 
clips. 

It's a minor example of a process 
common in the arts media: fortunately 
in this case the prime mover well 
deserves any hoo-bah that comes his 
way. What- the BFI - have brought 
together .for the NFT season is a 
remarkable body of work, which is 
bound to surprise audiences by both its 
variety of form and coiisistentency of 
quality. It. ranges from the episodes 
Griffiths contributed to 'the Granada 
.series Adithi Sifttih in 1972 tq the 
problematic Ot for: England la 1982, 
taking In op the way single tele vision 
plays (All Gitod Men, 1974; Through 
the Night,- 1975; Country, 1981). 
adaptations, of his own stage plays 
{Occupations, 1974; Comedians, 1979) 
and major serials (Bill Brand 1976; 
Sons and Lovers, 1981). There is also a 
screening’ of the film Beds, which 
Griffiths co-wrote' With Its 'producer. : 
director and star Warren Beatty. 

_ One good reason for looking at 
Griffiths's career In television is that, 
as Poole and Wyver point out, it can be 
see it “to define the limits of the 
possible'' for a socialist writer working 
in ^ne medium. Griffiths, unique 
among his peer $ in the theatre, is very 
committed to television as a “moblllz; 


"rather than lose the whole produc- 
tion''. 

You might argue, in fact, that Grif- 
fiths's attitude to television accommo- 
dates the same dichotomy of “idealism 
versus pragmatism'' which, as a politic- 
al dilemma, so often informs his dra- 
ma. The dialectical nature of his plays 
was the most closely pursued theme in 
the South Bank Show. This meant that 
the clips chosen were all key climactic 
moments of rhetorical intensity, 
which, while it helped the theme, also 
gave the unfortunate Impression that 
his characters shout all. the time (and 
incidentally confirmed one’s suspicion 

, that' they ate all played by Jack 
.Shepherd),. The. scene shown from 
Griffiths's early plaj* Absolute Begln- 

• tiers (1974) was a good one for its 
purpose, as it showed the dialectic in 
an explicit political and historical con- 
text, at a decisive moment in the birth' 

«4 e olo?y- The play is set in 
1903 during the Social Democratic 

• *»t which Lenin forced the 
split in the party into Bolsheviks and 

■ Mensheviks. The scene chosen de- 
monstrated the . harshness of Lenin's 
angle-minded determination to "make 
the revolution possible'* by rigorous 
organization and by supressing the 
rival claims of persona! morality. The 
political theme thus set up Is the 
eternal dilemma of the Left - one 
which has been central to Griffiths's 



work. 

“I’ve always liked a good argument” 
Griffiths said, rather disarmingly, and 
certainly his best understood work has 
been in the dialectical form. Ironically, 


when in his last two plays for television, 
Country and Oi for England, he was 
less schematic, less even-handed, audi- 


ences tended to miss the point. Cer- 
tainly the skinhead play Oi for Eng- 
land which was written, produced and 
broadcast at extreme speed to retain 
topicality, is generally regarded as a 
failure. "I tried to write an agit-prop 
play for television," Griffiths said. “I 
tried to do it and failed.” As Poole and 
Wyver point out, in Oi Griffiths disco- 
vered tnat the kind of working class 
“resistance" he had celebrated in 
Comedians was, in circumstances of 
social decay, “capable of becoming 
racist in character. Griffiths’s method 
of combating this realization within 
the play, by making one ol the skin- 
heads aware of the excesses of Nazism 
(“I’m English. 1 don't wear a swastika 
for nobody"), was clearly Inadequate: 
they call the effect “dramatically clum- 
sy and politically retrograde". 

There is more than a nint of lament 
in Poole and Wyver’s harsh assessment 
, of _ Ol. As the season will show, 
Griffiths has achieved a great deal in 
television - particularly by consistently 
upholding his belier that political argu- 
ment can be a base for drama: as he 
said on Sunday "I just have a terrific 

B assion for ideas. 1 don't go aiong.witli 
lis notion that ideas are abstract. To 
me they’re enormously concrete". 
What Poole and Wyver regret is that 
hke others of his ^generation" Grif- 
fiths seems unable to use Iris drama to 
comment on contemporary politics. 
Eight years ago in Bill Brand he 
created what Bragg called “the most 
political series that there has been on 
television"; it dealt with the contradic- 
tions within Labour politics so astutely 
was prescient Of the Labour- 
SDP split, Now, with the Labour party 
falling around his ears, it does seem a 
shame that Griffiths's current project 
is a six-part serial about Scott and 
Amundsen. 

The season at the NFT opens on 
Monday and continues throughout 
March. Trevor Griffiths will deliver a 
Guardian lecture at the NFT on Salur- 
, day March 31 at 6.15. 


National Festival of Music for Youth 
First regional auditions. Queen Eli- 
zabeth Hall, February 27. 

No sooner linvc the last strains of 
"Land of Hope ami Glory" died awav 
than it is lime for the Musie for Youth 
bandwagon to start rolling again. From 
the 734 regional auditions, -I(HH) per- 
formers will he chosen to take part in 
the National Festival of Music for 
Youth on (lie South Bunk in July, and 
out of those some I (HID for the ultimate 
honour of the Schools Prom in Novem- 
ber. The auditions arc the beginning 
and, in a way, the most important 
feature of the whole Music for Youth 
jamhorce. They serve as n salutary 
reminder of the hours of effort and 
enthusiasm that go into the grooming 
of the smallest ensemble or largest 
orchestra, regardless of whether it 
qualifies for any subsequent acclaim. 
Applications this year arc up by a 
record 47 per cent to allow over 20,000 
young musicians to take part. The 
Queens Elizabeth Hall, chosen for the 
first time as the venue for the opening 
auditions, was, after a slowish start, 
filled to capacity with supporters and 
anxious participants awaiting their 
turn. 

From the first morning's entries it is 
impossible to judge the eventual range 
of music that will be offered, since not 
all the categories are represented. The 
standard was predictably high. The 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
submitted two groups, their junior 
brass band perform mg an unusual 
version of the Henry V overture - a 
delight on the ears despite an over 
emphasis on the triple forte instruc- 
tions. Many of the smaller orchestras 


and chamber groups seemed to he 
playing safe with traditional 
oire: Putney High School br£ 
tuck led a I omp and Circumstance 
March with an over balance ofS 
players; the C romwcll Chamber 
Orchestra offered a Havdyn cello 
concerto with some technically assured 
solo playing, yet were at their mo« 
impressive m Britten's Simple Sym- 
phony. Their Siring Quartet risked a 
movement I mm Beethoven's OpIS 
No2 and acquitted itself with the stile 
ami musicianship to be expected from 

5 h¥nJ.!™ ined by ,lw rcdou,ab! e 


Sheila Nelson. 7 reUDUiaDle 

It is always rewarding to observe 
high standards in groups that have 
their origins in the priinnry and secon- 
dary school classroom. Good percus- 
sion technique starts with the tiniest 
juniors; the four six-year-olds from 
Glcnbrook Junior School showed a 
remarkable control and dexterity in 
their improvisations for xylophones, 
drums and woodblock. The most flam- 
boyant moment of the morning was the 
Bishop Thomas Grant Percussion 
Group’s rendering of the William Tell 
Overture, perhaps not entirely suited 
to the medium of percussion ensem- 
ble, but panache counts for a lot on 
such occasions. Judges Andrew Peggie 
and Douglas Caombes commented 
and constructively encouraged. Which 
wind band, ensemble or choir will they 
recommend to qualify? This remains a 
closely guarded secret far another 
month, but whatever the verdict the 
NFMY looks all set to take over the 
South Bank in a storm of brass bands, 
Beethoven and blues in July. 

Philippa Davidson 


Vocal accord 


looking for 


!>. examples: qf- 


good, and bad practice, recommend a- 
1 Uon& and reports of interesting arts 

^cts involving disabled people, 
J^^pmmittee wiilpubUshiUflJd- 

mgs at the , end Q f the year, having 
^pent two years trying to Form a 


Incorporated Society of Musicians: 
Masterclass for Singers by Noelle Bar- 
ker at the Music School. Royal Gram- 
mar School. Newcastle upon Tyne on 
Saturday, February 11. 

Noelle Barker, head of vocal studies at 
the Guildhall School of Music, and six 
talented young singers treated a large 
Newcastle audience to an enthralling 
afternoon’s entertainment in this 
Masterclass, organized by the local 
branch of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. 

In her brief introduction, Miss Bar- 
ker said she deeply regretted the 
tremendous amount of unnecessary 
mystique that surrounded the study of 
singing: nearly all that students needed 
to know could be written on the bock 
of a postcard. Surprisingly, most tech- 
nical problems experienced by singers 
arise as the direct result of their own 
personal day-to-day problems. In the 
musical performances that followed, 
many of these problems came to light. 

Margaret. Huntington sang Men- 
delssohn's "Hear ye, Israel", a per- 
formance which gained in confidence 
following Miss Barker’s remarks that 
all singers could benefit by closely 
examining the posture, strength and 
flexibility of ice-skating champions, 
Torvill and Dean. Besides placing 
considerable emphasis on department, 
Miss Barker also stressed the import- 
ance of enunciating German and Ita- 
lian words correctly. For example, 


riqiiifaire, Coqtpct: Tfce Committee of 
Enquiry itito- the Arts and Disabled 
People, '.^uffield : Lodge, Regents 
London NW1 4RS, Tel 01-586 

Nick Baker 

Theatre Company, a group of 
disabled performers whose work was 
recently praised in The TES, have 
embarked on a. new venture., With 
support from thfc GLC andW Gul- 
penkian Foundation they are setting 

.lim Hurt i nrlo.l. . P 


Italian vowels should besung''flsllycm 
were just about to sneeze'’. Carole 
Wilson, who performed Buonondni’s 
"Per La Gloria” was told that a 
singer’s breathing should be closely 
modelled on the legato bowing of a 
good string player. 

Brian Artist, who song Schubert's 
“Der Wanderer" was advised to 
strengthen the sound of individual 
words of the text. Stressing such words 
as ‘'wanderer" and "fremdling" could 
help an audience to better appreciate 
the loneliness of a walker's (and 
artist’s) existence. Fo I lowing Susan 
Jordan's performance of Haydn's "On 
Mighty Pons” and Hilary Pennock's 
rendering of Schumann's “Er, Der 
Herrlichste”, Noelle Barker advised 
all young singers to listen critically to 
speeches of well-known politicians to 
assist them in developing a wider range 
of dynamics. 

Finally, Gillian Brunton wns pro- 
vided with a number of useful exorcises 
that will, without doubt, help «r 
ncquiro n smooth, soft mature voire 
needed by Schubert's “Junge Nonne . 

Miss Barker suggested that the stu- 
dents buy pocket mirrors so that they 
could watch their heads and 
while they were practising. 
view, this could save them the 
of a dozen singing lessons. With W 6 
remarkable Miss Barker as a 
however, I am sure that most students 
would opt for her lessons regardless ax 

prlcc \ David Blermww I 
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.Place at Gbldsmith’s College In loin 
dpn. be^en c April 24 and May 5. 
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literary competition 


Literary Competition No 48. Report by 
Ch arybdts 

I’d asked for lyrics from a musical 
about someone dark or doomed. 
“Anybody can rhyme, you can find a 
rhyme for anything. But get a guy who 
can say something clever and warm 
, . Thus Frank Locsser: and, as the 
lyricist and composer of what is, in its 
artful amalgam of wit and tenderness, 
possibly the most perfectly balanced 
musical of all time. Guys and Dolls, he 
should know. 

I set this competition as auto-exor- 
cism of the depression that has over- 
taken me at several recent musicals 
assailing themes incompatible, ns it 
seemed to me, with the broad but finite 
horizons of the genre and susceptible 
only to the realization of Fully-com- 
posed-through opera. Not many com- 
petitors assisted me in the process, but 
all entries were on target and none 
lacked some merit. 

Of “warmth” there was no lack, 
even if it was only the sizzle of boiling 
oil, the crackling of faggots, or the 
mega-watt hum of the Chair. So enthu- 
siastically did you sup with horrors that 
at times I felt like The Producers of 
Mel Brooks’ ineffable film, ransacking 
scripts for something so insurmount- 
ably tasteless that it could not but 
bomb on Broadway. They came up 
with “Springtime for Hitler”: you 
celebrated monsters of equal im- 
mensity. 

With the best entries closely vying, I 
, am throwing the money around a little 
| more widely than usual this month. £4 
each to J E Neville, Paul Griffin, Philip 


Carradice and Mary Holtby for ex- 
cerpts from their lyrics on, respective- 
ly: ldi Amin, Jack the Ripper, Senator 
Joe McCarthy and George Joseph 
Smith (not to be confused with acul- 
baih murderer Hnigh - as in one entry: 
GJS just dunked them). £8 each to E J 
Elwln, David Brownstein and Gerard 
Benson (the versatile Mr Benson even 
included a boss-baritone setting of his 
horrible little song: with kazoo accom- 
paniment in a resonant bathroom it 
sounds uncommonly well). All prize- 
winners will, I am sure, forgive me if 1 
say how greatly I look forward to not 
seeing their efforts in production. 








“JW What Is It i V .7” is the title of r 
j-hnnnel 4 documentary to be shown 
tomon-ow night in which the work of 
pme of our more controversial sculp- 
‘Ots is to fe dxammed in dose-up. Tne 
Ptdiirb, above is of Ed Allington's 

“lauyfed extravaganza “With Dfligent 

vegetables!’ ' one of many pieces by 
tWs sculptpr which radiate hedonistic 
absurdity, Geoff Dunlop, the film- 
g“kgr-; cateftilly , makes no personal 
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Old Obotc’s out of favour and he's 
heading for defeat. 

The Kenyan army's waiting as his 
soldiers ail retreat. 

The crocs in Lake Victoria will soon 
have lots to eat; 

Idi’s back in town! 

J E Neville 

So ... . don’t look fnr me, Doctor 
Watson; 

You must have lots on. 

While I raise Hades 
Among my ladies. 

I'm so retiring. 

But I do take an interest in their 
wiring .... 

Paul Griffin 

McCarthy's the name, 
Witch-hunting’s my game! 

When shopping in" the market 
Or walking in the mall - 
You want a taste of glory? 

Inform upon your pal. 

Phil Carradice 

Georgie, when the knot is knotted 
We shall be in clover; 

Two hearts equally besotted. 

Full and running over . . . 

We should celebrate it doubly: 

Let’s abandon ale and porter! 
Shall we drown ourselves in bubbly? 
No, my darling - WATER. 

Mary Holtby 

Robespierre 

My fav’rite food is a chop, chop, chop, 
Best end of neck will do. 

And Miami nc A la Guillotine, 

And tite de - you know who! 

My fav’rite drink is tomnto juice, 

Vin rouge my fav’ritc brew; 

A Chartreuse green at the guillotine 
Will turn my fav’rite hue. 

My fav’rile soldier’s Colonel Blood, 
My fav’rite bishop - Gore. 

I’ll mate my queen at the guillotine. 
Then tumbril down some more! 
My fav’rile bet is ‘Heads you lose', 
And my ‘certs' arc always ‘dead’; 
I’m real mean with my guillotine. 
And I’m gonna keep a- head! 

E J Elwin 

A Tsar Is Born 

(The Life and Times of Ivan IV) 
Though warned that the boyars will 
always be boyars. 

I’ll limit their powers without needing 
lawyers 

To argue my case in 
The Muscovy court. 

The poor Mongol nomad is not. they 


Contemporary contrast 


Contemporary Music Network Con- 
cert: London Sinfonictta. 

Bloomsbury Theatre, February 23. 

The London Sinfonlelta can always be 
relied upon to stimulate and surprise. 
Their current touring programme con- 
trasts form with feeling and emotion - 
Birtwhistlc’s Crir«i«i Arcadiae Mecha- 
nicae Perpetuum, as intricate as a 
pointing by Klee to whom the work is 
dedicated, to Robin Holloway's 
orchestral college Aria , and Elliot 
Carter’s song cycle In Sleep. In Thun- 
der, based on six poems by Robert 
Lowell, which at its best enhances the 
restless humour, passion and sadness 
of Lowell's verse. Martyn Hill was in 
tender voice as the tenor soloist. 

H K Gruber’s Frankenstein can 
hardly claim any literary merit but 
children would relish its array of 
blood-sucking vampires, and well 
know film and story book characters: 
John Wayne, James Bond, Superman, 


LSOmeet 

The London Symphony Orchestra Is 
providing free to schools in Greater 
London a unique opportunity to visit 
the Barbican Centre and meet the 
players liter this month. Meet the 
Music Makers will focus on five lun- 
chtime concerts in the Barbican /Jail at 
1 .00pm each day, froih March 26 to 1 30. 

Prior to this, members of the orches- 
tra will be available from 11.30 each 
morning to meet school parties apd 
engage in informal musical activities. 
There Will: be time for lunch and some 

exploration elf the Barbican before the 

' start .of the ebneerts. . ; 1 

Two programmes, aimed at y to 

: specially devised by Andrew PeggW, 


etc. Indeed, it would be difficult for the 
most hardened cynic not to smile at 
such images as Robin and Batman 
cosily having breakfast together, or 
Frankenstein tangoing with the test 
tube lady to music remarkably reminis- 
cent of Kurt Weill. A wild extravagan- 
za of tooting, plonking, whirring 
nursery instalments, this orchestral 
version (to result of a collaboration 
between the composer and fellow 
Viennese composer / poet friends) 
dBtes from 1976 and is unusually tonal, 
drawing on a variety of popular idioms 
including dance and cabaret music. A 
macabre romp - not to be taken too 
seriously - it is a pity this piece is not 
recorded as it would make idea mate- 
rial fdr class study. 

The London Sinfonlelta have one 
more concert in Coventry (Warwick 
University Arts Centre) tonight. The 
score of Frankenstein is published by 
Boosey and Hawkes. 

Philippa Davidson 


who will also introduce the music at 
each concert. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday offer the chance of a 
whistle-stop tour of the world, with 
music by Prokofiev, Mussorgsky 
(Night on the Bare Mountain), Ravel, 
Copland (Appalachian Springy, and 
Rimsky-Korsakdv ( Capricdo Esp'ag - . 
nale). 

' The programmes for 'Itiursdgy and 
Friday have a distinctly English fla- 
vour, featuring Malcolm Arnold, Ben- 
jamin Britten, Percy Grainger's rarely 
heard Green Bushes and 1 part of a 


duetpr. will be Brariiwell Tovey. . 

, Teachers should book directly With 
the Barbican on 0 1-638 8891 or 01 -628 
8795., preferably before March 9. Tiek- 
plijilie ^ sUle,'af 


Atlas twins 


say, so bad; 

Bui if l can't drive him back East I shnll 
go mad. 

The whole Volga basin 
Will have to be fought. 

They sav I’m n laui, vci I must have an 
outlet 

Through Poland or Sweden. The out- 
come's in doubt, yet 
I should have a base in 
A Baltic seaport. 

Chorus: 

They call me. for killing my firstborn, u 
skunk. 

I’d step down and willingly live as u 
monk. 

Although I'm no cherub, I went to be 
good. 

I'm Ivan, the terribly misunderstood. 

David Brownstein 
Bloody Mary 
(Philip's Song) 

Oh, bloody is the knife that the 
butcher uses, 

Bloody is the wound that opes and 
oozes. 

Bloody arc the blades of the mil-li-tar- 
J’- 

But none so bloody as nty Bloody 
Mary; 

She’s the girl for me. 

Just my cup of tea, 

Just my dish of pain; 

Chorus: 

Heigh-ho the pierced vein 
Ana the severed artery. 

Oh, bloody is the mouth of the slav'- 
ring fang-man. 

Bloody are the hands of the quart’ring 
hangman, 

Bloody Mistress Rat, when the dog has 
chewed her. 

But none so bloody as my Mary Tudor; 
She’s the girl for ine, etc . . . 

Chorus: 

Heigh-ho the boiling brain 
Ana the burning heresy. 

Gerard Benson 

Competition No 49. Set by ScyUa 
A well-tuned and originally phrased 
application for a job is perhaps as 
important as “getting on your bike”. 
May we have alctter of application for 
an imaginary, job which shows that 
even though your qualifications arc 
entirely different from those asked for 
in the advertisement, you are ideal for 
the job. Up to 140 words. Closing date 
March 21. 


Blood Brothers 

Tuikclh High School, Preston. 

» « ■■ =agq^= i^i 

After IB years as head od drama in 
Nantwich, Cheshire. Allan Steven 
gave us his job Inst year and formed 
Atlas Theatre Company with two of 
his A level Theatre Studies sixth 
formers, Martin Gorst and Sophie 
Robbins. Their policy is to work with 
young and malleable actors who arc 
working towards Eauitv membership. 
They perform work by professional 
dramatists rather than company-dc- 
vised work. They currently operate 
within a 65-mile radius of their 
Cheshire base, from Lancashire in the 
north through Manchester to Clwyd 
Staffordshire and Shropshire. Several 
of these areas mave few TIE com- 
panies. 

Still seeking to establish themselves. 
Atlas has mainly received encourage- 
ment from Willy Russell and they have 
launched themselves with the original 
75-minutc version of Russell’s Blood 
Brothers, now half way through its tour 


to audiences aged 14 and over. With- 
out the glamour of music and Barbara 
Dickson's performance as the work- 
ing-class mother who gives one of her 
twins to her wealthy, childless em- 
ployer, the emphasis moves from this 
mother’s predicament to the brothers’ 
lives. An indictment of class barriers 
seems intended but the dose focus of 
staging in the round without the sets to 
enforce class differences makes the 
play n story of guilt instead. Despite 
their backgrounds, Mick and Eadic 
almost survive as friends; it is their 
mothers’ fears that keep them apart. 

Mr Gorst and Miss Rabbins create 
the working-class Mick and his friend 
Linda with a keen sense of character; 
elsewhere some performances tend to 
broadness more than subtlety, but (he 
audience was pleased. 

Timothy Ramsden 

Blood Brothers is on lour until April 
13. Some dates remain available. 
Schools interested in booking the show 
should contact Martin Gorst; 0270 
625796. 


Sale work 






if 


Learning tbe alphabet with pictures; a 
hand coloured wood-engraved card 
introducing a series of alphabet cards 
published for Dutch children at Leldeu 
roundabout 1820. 

This set of cards Is one among 342 lots 
auctioned at Sotheby’s last Tuesday. 
They come from the estate of a Dutch 
collector, Cocnraad Frederick Van 


Veen, who assembled a magnificent 
collection of children's books and 
ephemera which is going to be dis- 
persed in three separate sales during 
1984. Tuesday’s sale consisted of Mr 
Van Veen’s English, French and Ger- 
man children’s books, together with 
his very remarkable collection of cards 
and card games, movable books and 
decorated papers. 

Regrets have been expressed (hat 
Mr Van Veen did not arra nge, fo r his 
holdings to go Idcfri'Stbek^Bna paFior- 
ama to some library or educational 
institution. But he was a collector of 
humane tendency and didn't see why 
others should not enjoy the pleasure of 
obtaining and awning the objects that 
he had so much relished buying - and 
at Ie&$t something of the relationship 
between the materials from different 
nationalities is preserved in Sotherby's 
handsome Illustrated, catalogue (£5). 

The remaining parts of the Von. 
Veeri collection consists of the peerless 
library of Dutch children’s books and 
Dutch picture sheets. These are sche- 
duled to be sold, by Sotheby's in 
Amsterdam, but there will be oppor- 
tunity to view them in London before- 
hand. 

Brian Alderson 


See history with new eyes 


Bel uLlyDur Kiijf 
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What was the 
English 

Revolution? 

John Morrill, Brian 
Manning and David 
Underdown take a- 
l fresh look. 

SL r. In the March 
issue - 

^m. out now ' 



Britain's only illustrated history monthly 

Available from all good 
newsagents at £1.20. or send 
for subscription details to 
Room SJ4, History Today, 

83-84 Berwick Street. • 
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Under oath 


PoJiticnl Trials In Britain. By Peter 
Ha In. 

Allen Lane £12.95. 0 7139 1339 8. 

Anyone hoping to find an account of 
political trials from Thomas More to 
the preseni day in this book will be 
disappointed. For, although the au- 
thor touches on some of the more 
notorious political trials in the recent 
past, his brief is much wider than this, 
namely, to prove that all trials- in fact, 
as far as I can see, oil legal business - is 
politically biased. And as the nuthor is 
Peter Hain the bias is notu rally right- 
wing and hostile to the interests of a 
vast number of people in this country. 

In chapter after chapter - on the 
conspiracy laws, official secrecy, 
racialism mid trade union law among 
others - Hain wears lii.s left-wing 
credentials boldly. However, he pro- 
duces nothing very new. Oil the 
academic side his thesis wns amply 
demonstrated by John Griffith in The 
Politics of the Judiciary (1977) (he does 
properly acknowledge the influence of 
this book). Otherwise the pages of the 
Guardian, New Statesman and New 
Society arc regurgitated in the familiar 
whining tones or Dave Spart. 

The main problem with our legal 
system, according to Hain. is that it 
offers huge areas of discretionary pow- 
ers to the authorities - from the 
humble police officer to the highest 
legal officials in the land. Needless to 
say when it comes to making decisions 
about, for example, whether or not to 
arrest or prosecute someone, blacks, 
political agitators, young people with 
long hair (to name but a lew) are the 
first ones to be chosen. When power is 
vested in the Left through elections nt 
local government level, for instance, 
then the wider discretionary powers of 
the higher courts will take it awny - 
here he cites the example of the House 
of Lords’ quashing of the GLC'.s "faro 
fair" policy. Acting ns a bulwark to all 
this politically right-wing activity on 
behalf of the law are the lawmakers 
them6cVvji^>;.BatS3»tet»;-; =■ solicitors- , • 

. -p «s Magistrate^ are destined by 

their background ami education to 
despise blacks, women, trade unions 
and sundry left-wing causes. 

After spending some years in the 


courts 1 am bound to agree with a lot of 
what Hain says. The difficulty is in 
sorting out his reasons for why this 
should be so and the solutions he 
would put forward. For, 1 assume, the 
implication is that a truly socialist legal 
system would not stray down the same 
socially divisive path. 

Ana it is here tlmt I must disagree 
with this left-wing fantasy. Police offic- 
ers, judges, etc arc like they are not 
because they are right-wing but be- 
cause the exercise of authority is a 
conservative activity per se. The legal 
systems of socialist regimes have not 
shown themselves to be all that sym- 
pathetic to racial minorities (the Jews 
in Russia), the politically dissident (all 
Communist countries) nnd trade uni- 
ons (ditto). A more rigid adherence to 
the status quo occurs, if anything, 
where the Left is in power. 

For whatever the faults here, things 
do change, if only slightly, for the 
better. This can be demonstrated by 
looking at one or two of Peter Hain’s 
more outdated observations. On page 
287 he observes that Soho nomog- 
raphers get away scot -free while the 
young heady perpetrators of Oz maga- 
zine who sought social change rather 
than till Hat ion arc viciously prose- 
cuted. In fact, pornograpiters are now 
being jailed for first-time offences. 
Only a few weeks ago one famous 
“porn” family went to jail en bloc for 
quite a long time. When it comes to 
custody and adoption of children he 
quotes a 1976 study which slated that 
in areas of disngreement the views of 
the natural parent always override the 
needs of the child. Not so. In a recent 
television programme a dedicated left- 
wing lawyer, Stephen Sedley, 
lamented the erosion of the rights of 
natural parents in disputes over chil- 
dren. 

These arc only two examples of how 
n hook about the Inw can quickly 
hcconit: nut of date. They lire also 
cxumpiesof how the law in tlii* country 
cun and docs respond to public opinion 
and thu$ use its discretion to change 
things. , .‘Without such ‘disetetloi). 
Sakharov still sits in Gdrky and Schar- 
ansky in a Siberian labour camp. 


Christine Verity 


A new test series, consisting bl 
five booklets and a manual, 
produced by (He National 
Foundation for Educational 


Foundation for Educational */ ■ /. 

Research In co-operation with • .7* • ■ ? • - . .. w ■' 
the authors of the widely : /*•.;. ' ■ 

acclaimed Peak Mathematics; ' 7 ■ > ' Ui 

The relevant leal ls : : -.'.I . . sV fa'A 

administered to 8-12 year olds , 7 ‘ r)- ^ 'hi 
at lha end of each school (J*\. ^ /# 

year to aeteess Ihe - : . . . . Li : 

acquisition of skills and conceptsT^^^si^^soj 
Raw scores, standardised scores and 
percentile ranks are recorded on the booklet 
cover: a group record sheet analyses class or group 
strengths and weaknesses. ' 

Mathematics 8- 12 will shortly be available. Maths 8 will 



Transition 


The Education of Hie Handlcannul 
Adolescent - The Transition ft™ 
Schuol to Working Life. Report by ite 
Centre for Kduculloual Research ami 
Innovation. 

OECD £3. NO. 92 64 12438 1 


Film buffs tired of the over-ideological theorizings of British academic critics 
should consider a new book from Down Linder In which the subject is treated with 
the intellegent readability It deserves. Brian McFarlanc’s Words and Images: 
Australian Novels into Film Is a highly stimulating examination of the 
transposition of nine major books, Including “My Brilliant Career' 1 , from which 
the above still Is taken. The book Is published by Heinemann Australia, and will be 
available In this country soon. 


Spanish Rs 


Education for a Changing Spain. By 
John M McNair. 

Manchester University Press £20.00. 0 
7190 0966 9. 

* f — ~~~ 

One Spaniard of my acquaintance is 
fond of exclaiming - in a mixture of 
imitation and affection - that his 
country Is "very paradoxical”. He is a 
teacher who worked in comprehcn- 
sives in England for seven years before 
reluming to Spain a few years ago. The 
cause otitis anguished outbursts is all 
too frequently his employer, the edu- 
cation ministry, whose paradoxical 
judgments seem less than chamting 
when lie’s the victim; Johni McNair's 
book is Tull of these paradoxes arid is 
clearly written from bluer experience. 

How much I sympathize with his 
heartfelt words on the first page about 
attempting such a book: . ’’There arc 
hazards; ip writing such an account. 
Documents ere not always a good 
guide to what actually happens, In a 
country in which regulations notor- 
iously are not often the basis of 
practice.” And how paradoxical that 
this should be so, when the evidence of 
this book seems to show how much the 
Spaniards, in education at least, care 
forprintcdrules and norms. 

,The paradoxes come thick and fast, 
once you are in the mind to find them. 
Take this one: ' the Ley Moyano of 
1857, which formulated the structure 
of the.education system, was one of the 
first pieces of legislation ip any country 
prescribing compulsory education; but 
no comprehensive education act was 
passed again until 113 years later, in 
1970. Stijl, it is not difficult to see why 
this should ;be' so: in many wayij .the 
franco regime put the system on ice 
for 40 of- those yean.. Such ground, 
once. lost, is not easily recovered. 

.One could not find a Spaniard who 
wmild such abobltas this (there's 

achailengel^artd John McNair istobo 
wngratyrmed for making-thd effort!. Ip 


Spain last November I was looking for 
• a Spanish book on the system , 'anow&s 

fii^uhla/1 toltW .: waIJi. . — ‘ rr*i. . 


are usually held in Madrid over a week 
or 10 days, and centre on the cues- 
tionario, a list of 100 topics which the 
candidate lias had to learn, although 
he or she will only be examined on two. 
The pass rare is very low - McNair 
quotes a typical example of an uposi- 
cidn . in English in 1980 in which of 195 


wouldn't wrjto, such' & '.book,'’ So 
•tnefe’s a. plus: John MfcNalr describes 
the system and Its parts* sbittewhat like 
an essay in which the student has ' to 
explain ice to a child who has neVer 
■ Seen It,.;.. - ; . • V ; 1 ■ 

' Hfli Is treinhfidpusly useful; fot Inst* 
ance.on ihd qf$ct differences between 
mtcpiearfitico and the other V&nks : of 
teacher,, and between FormacidriPrd- 
feslonal and. BUP . (BacMUenttb Uril- 
ftrado : polivaleiite) find' how .those 
qjfferrndes i, arose. 1 - !’ 
currlgylqm 1 


who started the week, only 30 passed. 

To continue the pluses, McNair also 
manages to get the Civil War into two 
paragraphs and the Franco years into 
five, which is no mean feat. Though at 
the same time he manages within 10 
pages to repeat a number of items 
about Spain's recent economic history, 
which I only needed to be told once. 

On the minus side, there is some- 
thing missing in the interpretation. 
Spaniards, as I have said, ao not see 

• the system in the same light, and I 
would have welcomed greater analysis 
of this and of actual educational prac- 
tice and achievements. 

The publishers are indeed right to 
proclaim proudly in their blurb that 
this is the first comprehensive account 
of Spanish education ever published in 
English, and for that I thank them nnd 
the author. The problem is that tho 
Spanish education system has now 
become interesting to an audience 
wider than just students of compara- 
tive education and of Spanish because 
of something that is hardly touchod on 
at all. Namely, the arrival at the end of 
1982 of Spain’s first socialist govern- 
ment for nearly half a century. It is the 
government's attempt to revise the 
system in the light of educational 
models available to it from the rest of 
Europe that makes Spain's education- 
. al system today so well worth the study 
. to everyone concerned with education. 

■ Sadly, the bulk of thjs book-must have 
: been writtCn before thjs new activity, - 

• and so.it is oriehted much more to the 
reforms Of the previous, centrist gpv- 

/ drnment: Felipe . Gontfiez, and his 
education minister Jo$6 Marfa Mara- 
. vail, are committed to a thorough 
revision of secondary education, the 
reform of the universities, the decent 
tralizatlon of much educational decl- 
sioiwpaking to the regions, and - 
perhaps most. important of all - tack- 
. ] jpg head- <?n the Church’s involvement 
jn education (oyer a quarter of young > 
Spaniards are currently, being edu- 
ed in Church sobools).- 
McNair prepares the . ground for 
,se. developments, many of which 
ire expected* but.we return to where 
We be^ tfie paradox; Why Is it that 
JM * -publishers ,wero not -prepared to 
, .W“Lsay six months and integrate, the 
summary, of. new developments and 
tnorfi. recent ovents with the text? 

Ipt 


This volume is the second to be 
published as a result of the CERl 
project “The Handicapped Adoles- 
cent”, which set out to study the 
complex issues which fucc individuals 
with disabilities during their final years 
of schoolinu mid in making the transi- 
tion to adult lire. It is in two parts: an 
overview of problems common In the 
member states of the OECD, for 
example work preparation and the 
provision of counselling und career 
advice, mid second (this makes up the 
bulk of the book),, u series of case 
studies nnd reports highlighting either 
specific issues or examples of facilities 
for young people with disabilities. 

Generalization is inherent in any 
overview, and this hook is no excep- 
tion. One consequence of this is that 
the specific nature of individual prob- 
lems arc lost in broad categories, 
giving an appearance of homogeneity, 
and creating the impression that a 
similar pattern of provision k 
appropriate for all types of disabled 
people. A further problem results 
from the range and diversity of provi- 
sion available in anyone country which 
may or may not be comparable with 
that available elsewhere, even assum- 
ing that problems of definition can be 
resolved satisfactorily given the li- 
mited space allocated to discussion of 

P articular issues. In part this could 
ave been overcome by refererrt to 
other publications, but unfortunately j 
none arc given. 

In the second part of the book the 
vurious contributors fail into the trap 
of listing facilities und staff, thinking 
that this adequately describes provi- 
sion. Too little attention is paid to the 
curriculum content and the way in 
which teachers and students inter- 
relate in the achievement of the overall 
objective of (he purticulnr institution. 
The choice of pnpers for inclusion also 
seems somewhat idiosyncratic, and, 
there is little apparent underlying 
logic. It would hnve been better to 
have included fewer, more detailed 
papers, nnd nil editorial summary of 
the rest. 

Useful discussion of the role of 
parents nnd their relationship with 
professionals is provided in the section 


nnchic, stressing the essential normal- 
ity of the parenting wile and the 


is extensive professional involvement- 
Tncll recognition of the increasing 
difficulty in finding work for young 
people with disabilities _ Is given 
throughout the book, but it is In 
the section by Tiznrd nnd Anderson 
thnt consideration is given to alterna- 
tives. Even here the concomitants ot 
work, such as an Income above subsist* 
ance level, status and independence 
are neglected. 

■ In short then, a frustrating book r , 
tantalizing in what it leaves out rawer 
than satisfying for what it includes. 

Alastair Kent 


helping you dig them from 
places. He is ' healthily ... 
about fieldwork and blinkered 
qtiariaaiam, and positively scathing « 
Industrial archaeologists. But In P™ 
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Delighting and instructing 


Ben Jonson: To The First Folio. By 
Richard Dutton. 

Cambridge University Press £15.00 
and £4.95. 

S J Simon’s Unlucky Expert comes to 
mind as one contemplates Ben Jonson. 
No one questions his stature and his 
genius. Vet when it comes to reading 
him, most of us steal silently away, 
pursued by reproachful cries from his 
admirers that we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. What went wrong? 

Richard Dutton, the latest of the 
Tribe oF Ben, offers some clues, 
though not wholly intentionally. His 
subject is the First Folio of 1616, the 
focus and statement of Jonson's 
achievement to that date. The Folio 
brought together a selection of plays, 
masques and entertainments, poems: 
it formalized Jonson’s claims to be a 
serious artist: it paved the way for 
Shakespeare's posthumous Folio 
(1623). And it registered Jonson’s 
claim as a poet, rather than a mere 
playwright (a term, as Mr Dutton 


reminds us, used disparagingly by 
Jonson himself). The Folio is n miles- 
tone in the history of English letters, 
and Mr Dutton analyses its parts with 
sympathy and unflagging zeal. 

And yet. The Tribe of Ben's argu- 
ments nave an unfortunate trick of 
replicating their master's. Jonson was 
a hard-sell specialist: “By God 'tis 
good, and if you like't, you may.” Mr 
Dutton, more mildly, notes of Jon- 
son’s unread poems ‘ r it is a moot point 
whether the fault lies primarily with 
the poems or with the renders . Not 
so: no guilt attaches to non-rcadcrs. 
Again. Jonson often appealed to 
“understanding’’, and Mr Dutton is 
certain that tnis is the key. “ft is 
implicit in Jonson’s whole approach 
that true understanding can lead to a 
better life and a better society, if we 
will make the effort.” True, but truis- 
tic. One needs something better than a 
bland confirmation of authorial virtue. 
The error (as with Shaw) is to take a 
writer's prefaces, prologues, and pro- 
nunciamentos as the index to his work. 

What is missing here is the anarchic. 


Put in order 


Brecht In Context. By John Willett. 
Methuen £12,50. 0 413 50410 7. 

A new book by John Willett is always 
something to look forward to. Brecht 
in Context does not disappoint. .In- 
deed, it is a pleasure once again to be 
guided through the complexities and 
enigmas surrounding the great Ger- 
man poet, playwright and theatre 
director, in prose that is as direct and 
lucid as that of a good novel. 

Some hearts may sink at the thought 
of yet another book about Brecht, 
Converts and idolaters will snap it up, 
expecting to find confirmation of what 
he means to them. They will have to 
reckon with Mr Willett’s admirable 
objectivity. Many people will, I fear, 
let it be, convinced by well-circulated 
half-truths that its subject was a 
“pinko" playwright of peripheral poli- 
tical Interest. They woufd be both 
misguided and wrong. 

Tncir misgivings undoubtedly de- 
rive from the way his “writing, the 
poetry and the actual realization of the 
plays” have so often been presented to 
ihc English-speaking public. “A 
preoccupation with theoretical princi- 
ples . . . fascinating in itself”, seems 
to confuse those wishing to stage and 
perform Brecht’s work or oven in 
extreme cases to scare them off the 
whole business”. Rigid purtlsahshlp to 
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are Brechtian. He "alienates”; that is, 
says "something fresh and unfamiliar 
about the most familiar things", while 
in the presentation of his insights he - 
exemplifies Brecht's dictum that "the 
modern spectator" (and reader) “does 
not want to be patronized and raped 
but simply to have human material 
tossed before him so that he can put it 
in order for himself'. 

The material may be fnmiliar to 
addicts but 1 for one relished, in 
particular, the chapters on Brecht’s 
indebtedness' to Kipling and on 
“Brecht and the Musicians”, though 
Mr Willett is surely wrong to claim that 
Weill’s “successful Broadway musicals 
have sunk almost without trace”. 
There is a renewed Interest in them. 
Street scene was revived in New York 
in January, 1980. It is available on 
record, as are several others. In “The 
Changing Role of Politics”, he traces 
Brecht’s political career, placing it in a 
true perspective and demonstrating its 
centrality to the evolution of his art. 
The origins and meaning of "Aliena- 
tion” ore explained beyond doubt, 
once and for all. 

Finally, Brecht in Context is an 
outstanding Introduction to its subject 
for the young, In whom Mr Willett has 
much faith and for whom, in part, the 
book is written. In them, he believes, 
Brecht stimulates simple questions 
“which are a challenge to answer. 


equivalent havoc upon tho works’ true 
worth. 

Mr Willett expertly balances the 
ideological against the “many other 
aspects and Implications of his 
(Brecht’s) work which . ■. were In 
some danger of being neglected”. The 
I -theoretical Is contextualucd and thus 
1 Justly weighted. Mr Willett’s virtues 
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or technical knowledge”. Such ques- 
tions compel thought, which is the true 
goal of education. The present work 
will Immeasurably enrich Brechtians 
young and old, especially those who 
think they know it all. 


David Blewitt 


foul-minded Jonson whose plays, with 
their fetid atmosphere and brutal high 
spirits, illustrate the black comedy ol 
life. Mr Dutton does not care for 
comedy: “for us . . . comedy is so 
much less a form than, say, epic or 
tragedy". He ignores the stage history 
of Jonson, nor does he seem to have 
enlarged his own understanding via 
contemporary productions. Of Vol- 
pone, he speaks of "the sober proprie- 
ty of Celia and Bonario, who seem 
naive and uninteresting ...” That is 
an oddly po-faced account of the play’s 
stooges and spokespersons for the 
Better Society. Asked in Court to 
name their witnesses, they reply: 
Bonario: Our consciences. 

Celia: And heaven, that never fails 
the innocent. 

I remember the gale of laughter at the 
National Theatre (in the Hail/Scofield 
production) as the two dolts squeaked 
out this imbecility. Jonson always liked 
to advertise the high road, the claim to 
“delight and instruct": the plays by 
which we remember him are some- 
thing else. 


There remains a mental limitation, 
and Jonson himself is witness. In 
Timber, he wrote of Shakespeare: 


Many times he fell into those things, 
could not escaped laughter: 
as when he said in tne person ol 
Caesar, one speaking to him, 
‘Caesar, thou dost me wrong’. He 
replied, 'Caesar did never wrong, 
but with just cause, 1 and such like; 
which were ridiculous. 

Now this line does not appear in Julius 
Caesar, and it's a fair guess that 
Shakespeare deleted it following 
objections. Bui Trevor Nunn pul the 
line back (at III, i, 47-8) into his RSC 
production of 1972. And it worked. 
The line became a conscious paradox, 
applauded as such by a sycophantic 
Senate. It is a brilliantly provocative 
statement of a crux all dictators face. 
Shakespeare knew this; Jonson didn't, 
or could not admit the “absurdity" as a 
paradox. That is partly why, centuries 
on, wc are reading one Folio and not 
the other. 

Ralph Berry 


Wan Ayckbourn. By Mkhaet Bil- 
fngtph. . 

MatmlllanModern Dramatists £11.00. 
. 0 333 29196, A. £3,95. 29197 2. - , 

' g ibing about Ayckbourn Is that he 
I?, extremely papular L In the last two 
yeam, 'according to Arts Council fig- 
hfes, his .plays have overtaken even 


, — » m niiraumu buuicih-ss 

“J regional ^theatres. It’s fairly obvious 
“Py: people Ijke his plays: they are 
‘ wnnyapd , clever and they deal with 
* relationships between 
of the theatre-going daises. 
‘ obvjous is why audiences 

afe prepafed ito keep up with Ayck- 
^^^ prolifio output: The answer 


prolific output: The answer 
, WL ^7: thatvAyck Sou rn exploits a 
ri^Ppy /tomj^irtatibn, 'of predictability 
^^^ d 5 ta bnityjiri his work. Htt 
1 treatment of them, are 


some technical adventurousness (or, pr course his experimentations with 

dare one say it. gimmick) about each stage geography (the wo living-rooms 

new play that makes it worth seeing, superimposed on each other Tn How 

People, then, know whether they like the Other Half Lovm; the flnitencd 

“Ayckbourn’ 7 , and if they do they’ll house in Taking Steps); He also draw 

rush to see “the new- Ayckbourn” attention to onlmoortam talent Ayck- 

vpr comeg UD bourn has for showing how people 

h Mich Be l^imngtonis determined to ■■««*» each other rather than having 
i.iimitfr »hf «iicoestion that lust be- his characters spell: things out, 
cause Ayckbourn is popular and pro- Like others In the series, the book Is . 
lific he is necessarily second-rate. And primarily a chronological account of 

K S task of explaining the worfc so far Bill impon is p trust- ■ 

Ayckbourn's relents with a : liveliness worthy guide,^ ^abstracirng noteworthy 

that is refreshing in a study of this kind, features froin each play, selecting good 

He admires the way Ayckbourn rings ft? 

the - changes, on his major themes, menjs and importantly, 
and usefully summarizes 1 the "emo-. fetoliow.lheplays.wpA 
Sal territory” of the play* as >pr- ,, My only mls§vfng is fi 
riSe, family life, tribal rituals [meals, short summaries of plot 

kiJthHnvft 1 cTirlstmascsl hirioccnl dos-^ . arc* sbrnotiftics . so eo 
birthdays. Chris trn^sj nnyt char a Cten w e reduced 


Audenary 


W H Auden: The Critical Heritage. 
Edited by John HafTenden. 

Routlcdgc & Kegan Paul £19.95. 7100 
9350 0. 



It is ten years since Auden died and six 
since, through the dedicated efforts of 
Edward Mendclson. all his poems 
have been made avail nblc in Collected 
Poems Cl 976) or English Auden 
(1977), including those he had dis- 
carded. And now John Kaffenden, 
with admirable objectivity, has 
selected 135 first reviews and essays by 
some of the most perceptive Anglo- 
American critical writers of our time, 
of each Auden volume on publication. 
All contributions are largely inaccessi- 
ble elsewhere. 

They arc all here - the damners. the 
doubters and the devotees - from 
Lcavfc to Grigson. concluding with 
Irvin Ehrenprcis'5 penetrating critique 
of Collected Poems. Bui more valuable 
than any sinalc contribution is the 
editor’s long Introduction, synthesiz- 
ing the salient points of his contribu- 
tors with dozens of key sentences from 
other sources. 

Yet, despite complete textual 
availability, no bonk assessing the 
whole of Auden's poetry has been 
attempted since Monroe K Spears’s 
invaluable survey. The Poetry ofW H 
Auden: The Disenchanted ‘island in 
1963. With Auden's impressive 
achievements - the 670 pages of Col- 


Close to Ihe former calico printing city of Manchester Is Platt Hall, an elegant 
eighteenth century dwelling which has housed, since 1947, the private collection 
(some 3,500 Items of historic clothing) donated by Dr C Willett Cunning ton and his 
wife, whose authoritative work on the subject helped to make the study of dress 
respectable. 

The permanent exhibition Is of international Importance and Fabric of Society: 
A Century of People and (heir Clothes 1770-1870 Illustrates lavishly the town and 
country costumes which are there presented. This dellghtftil history will be an 
Important reference book for students. 

Platt Halt serves as a research centre and Is open from April to. September. The 
book is available from the gallery or from Laura Ashley shops. 

’••••! • Betty Tadnian 


under a cold, lead roof', for examble, 
or Cliva in Season’s Greetings ‘'the 
catalyst among the pigeons” - that 
cortamly palls after a bit. . . . 

But Billlngton has done a good and 
worthwhile job. The only regret is that 
his study has to end at an uncomfort- 
able place in Ayckbourn’s career, 
when: the less than successful Way 


? ^ e *Wm|'4horfc4s-noarly.aJwayi 


oourw 5 w.*- . — tt ■ ■ 

jokes (like Trevor hilariously de* 

trovinglMalMlm’ftDQorjy-constructed 

SfflsS h, Force) and 


quotations, tracipg thematic develop- ; 
ments and, importantly, giving insights 
Into liQw.lhe playsAvprk in the theatre. 
My only misgiving is that Billing^on's '. 
short summaries of plot tind character, 
arc sometimes . so economical that 
characters qre reduced to a couple of 
words childless dipso!’, ”a bovine 
boor” - which suggests that they are 
^? r e ^t?reQtypes, ;; And firere , is a , 
facstioiijS qiftllriy t .calling Norman in ; 
77»e Norman Conquests "a catalyst ' 


sented several new departures for 
Ayckbourn, nont) of which for the 
betters It was blatantly allegorical it 
contained two characters who were 
unbelievably evil (Billlngton thankful- 
ly resists the temptation to call them 
“ship's catalysts ''j and it diverted far 
too much of the audience’* alien 1 loti to 

the feeble man«uvtfngs of a large 
boat In a very small pona. Not a happy 
ending, then, but perhaps a good 
juncture at which to take stock. 

■**y8 fcrfv » 4 < » 1 >• * <vi f. »•. / vv ’ 


iected Poems with scarcely a really bad 
poem included; with what John Press 
calls his “technical wizardry”: nnd with 
his Light Verse, widely hailed as the 
century’s finest - this is surely surpris- 
ing. li indicates an absence still 01 any 
consensus on Auden’s true place in the 
octic pantheon. Spears nad found 




and Mr Haffcnden thinks it still n 
debatable question whether ’’Aujlcp 
should be takdri as a scriauS jl6Et. now 
or indeed from the beginning”. For 
this I think there may be several 
reasons, some extra-literary: but one I 
think predominates . 

In 1961J Auden discarded a consider- 
able number of poems from Collected 
Shorter Poems, 1927^1957, ond.some 
we had greatly cherished, eg "Spain” 
and the superb “September l. 1939’*, 
were rejected as being “dishonest" - 
voicing beliefs he liever held and 
feelings he never experienced! Now, ir 
true, could a poet who did that ever be 
taken quite seriously again? But there 
is another possibility. Could the poet 
of I960, no longer capable of seeing 
himself' as he really was 20/30 years 
before, -have put the worst - and 
mistaken - construction on what he 
had done in publishing them? From 
conversations with Auden in Kirch - 
stetten in 1970, I am convinced that 
that is what had happened. - though \i 
Is, unfortunately, not susceptihle of 
proof. 

It is to be hoped thal a careful 
reading of Mr. Haffcndcn's collection 
of appraisals mil lead to n closer study 
of Auden's American poetry, and a 
less emotive, more balanced assess- 
ment of his whole work. When all 
reservations have been made, howev- 
er, Auden certninly remains for me a 
major poet; though, almost equally 
Tie 


r*v^i 1 ll LJi t\ *]>»•] 


Hermann Peschmann 


Pocket Classics: Life’s Little Ironies. 
By Thomas Hardy 0 86299 069 6; A 
Group of Noble Dames. By Thomas 
Hardy 093 9; The Spoiled Dog nnd 
Other Stories. By Anthony Trollope 
071 8. 

Alan Sutton Publishing Limited £1.25 
each. 


This is a snug little series, . att ractlvel 
presented, and accurately entitle 
‘ Pocket” classics os readers will find as 
they etisily tuCk their chosen volume 
Intqriopket t>r handbag lo bfc ready fqr 
whiling away otherwise lost hours. To 
achieve , this comfortable result the 
print has been reduced to the smallest 
tolerable size which, although it. might 
deter the half-hcatted ana certainly 
demands & good light, is, in tact, clean 
and easy to read. These three volumes 
Of'p^rerihially satisfying, short-stories 
form a Welcome addition to the series. 

A Very brief biographical outline by , 
Nicholas Mender precedes each text 
and the Hardy volumes.&lso contain his 
- own '.prefatory »notes,«t » if !.•■ , j 
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Getting started 


Encounters with Books. By David 
Jackson. 

Methuen £9.95. 416 33060 6. £4.95 
33210 2. 

Encouraging Talk. By Lewis Knowles. 
Methuen £9.95. 416 33200 5. £4.95. 
33210 2. 

Encouraging Writing. By Robert 
Pratherough. 

Methuen £10.95. 416 34050 4. £4.95. 
34060 I. 

Let me begin by being quite explicit 
(and by ottering a gilt to Methuen's 
publicity department). Despite some 
minor weaknesses, this new series of 
teachers' books on the teaching of 
secondary English deserves a most 
enthusiastic welcome. It is timely, 
sensible and practical. It is neither 
political nor polemical. It is concerned 
simply to describe sane and effective 
classroom practice and will be of 
considerable help to student teachers 
and a source of comfort and inspiration 
to many with more experience. 

The best of this first trio of titles is 
David Jackson’s Encounters with 
Books (subtitled Teaching Fiction II— 
16). Succinct, confident and inspiring, 

I it begins by showing narrative fiction 
to be a primary human necessity, a way 
of making sense of a volatile world, 
end then goes on to assess the value of 
fiction to young people . David Jackson 
next provides three eminently practic- 
al chapters on “Bringing the text to 
life 1 ', ‘'Building a constructive reading 
environment" nnd “Fresh ways of 
working with texts". The second half 
of the book presents case studies of 
reading strategies used successfully 
with wnat the author sees as the three 
phases of growth or maturity that can 
be noted within the 1 1 to 16 age range. 

The hook ends with realistic sugges- 
tions for class libra ries for each of these 

E hases: lists which might perhaps have 
ecn annotated. If only briefly. More 
might also have been said about tele- 
. vision, (both as a way into, a novel and , 
jgytrival. tobddltireamhg) and. as Is thfc: • • 
”eaS§ wltti -other titles in this series, an 
index Would have been useful. Even 
so, this is a concise and constructive 
introduction to its subject. 

Robert Protherouglvs Encouraging 
Writing is rather more leisurely but 
equally helpful: I feel certain that the 
author must be d great comfort to his 
students durirtg teaching practice, tie 
knows alt the problems that beSct 
English specialists, not least teachers' 
of other. subjects who pontificate' on 
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Better Than School, By Nancy Wal- 
lace. 

Larson Publications $14.95. 0 943914 

os i:. . 

Anything School Can Do You Con Do 
-Better.-, By Mairt Mullamey. 

-Arlen Hoiise/Marioii Boyars £6.25. 0 
905223 38 IT ;r; ; - ? . 

School schooling or home schooling - 
It's not surprising this, is an eihotive 
subject. Authority and power. Social 
and moral values, manipulating the 
ptiiludes of the young is whal scnool- 
ing’s all about- But then so is family 
life. Home schoolers prefer to make 
the indoctrination tqnsislenl by doing 
If all th<»hMlves, and thiis avoid a clash 


the teaching of writing. He also knows 
about those worrying pupils whose 
brilliant creative work includes such 
asides as "Mr — goes into the girls' 
toilets" and the English teacher’s' 
tendency to reach for a red biro even 
on opening a letter from a friend or 
relative. 

It might have been sensible if the 
book had concentrated more explicitly 
on the encouragement of personal (as 
opposed to transactional) writing but 
there are splendid chapters on plan- 
ning and starting a programme of 
imaginative writing, a valuable analy- 
sis of the process of composition (with 
a salutary reminder mat teachers 
should on occasion attempt the crea- 
tive tasks they set their pupils) and a 
very wise section on “Receiving the 
writing". A series of resource lists 
concludes this humane hondbook. 

As 1 have written a book myself on 
almost exactly the same topic as En- 
couraging Talk., I might be expected to, 
be more critical of this book than of the 
others in the series. Embarrassingly, I 
am. 

Lewis Knowles has much of value to 
SBy about the process of learning 
through talking (especially in discus- 
sion groups), ne offers good advice 
about the assessment of such talk and 

S notes extensively from Douglas 
ames and other authorities. He de- 
scribes the management of prepared 
talks in class and subsequently discus- 
ses "talk in a formal setting" (eg 
mini-debates), reading aloud ana 
spoken English examinations 
(although dddly there Is no real aware- 
ness of the work of the English Speak- 
ing Board). 

There is nothing about improviza- 
tion and little about role play. That is 
his privilege but the step-by-step de- 
scription of a mock interview (“The 
teacher’s desk and chair were posi- 
tioned sideways on lo the class and the 
interviewee’s chair opposite") dues 
suggest n lack of awareness of much 
that is happening in many classrooms 
tad • of • whal ban- happen th drama, 
lessons. If Encouraging Talk is not so 
imaginative a guide for young teachers 
as its companion volumes, it will prove 
a vital weapon for any head of depart- 
ment who Is trying to reassure a 
traditionalist that it is passible to get 
back to busies and embark on oral, 
work. But that is one of the genuine 
strengths and virtues of the senes: it.is 
safely middle-of-the-road, and will / 
have all Jhe more good effect for that.- 

David Self 


[ I COULD *■ 
.DO THAT!’ 




— i rj — mwK 

From Luminous Animals and Other Drawings by Kit ban, Penguin £2.95. 

Telegraph boys 


I hoinc-schooljna tya& so npcqwaty. 1 . 
: The MuHameys qnd the ; Wallaces 

cameto'.home-schribiingbyi differeht 
paths, though the' schools they', didn’t'. 
,i send thoir children tfr secm.tef hkvo : 


school.age .In the early Fifties, /the 


tuallv spend time' in- [one school or 
another, their early ..schoulirie waa 
almost', erttlrcly. cirrlcd out qt home. 
And apart from aMontessarfschoolfa 
Dublin,: brushes with ^chboli involved 
learning by rote and by (he belt, with 
the use of imperfectly understood Irish 
as- the medium of instruction produc- 
ingconfusioiVondhartipcriDgleiniing. 

The Wallaces in N?w : H^htpshlr.e- 


the end of Ihe Seventies. Ishmaei was.- 
unlucky With his teacher who' expected 
first grade children to fit Into the 
pattern of Erst grade work. He incon- 
veniently learned to read too soon, 
graduated on to the third grade reader 
|- which involved the third grade' work-, 
book which involved prepositions and 
prefixes and suffixes of which not 
surprisingly he had never heard. And 
he Would ; keep- reading ahead by 
. mistake which his teacher had express- 
ly asked him not to do. Nothing ne did 
seemed acceptable and like his Biblical 
namesake Ishmaei became an isolate, 

- tense and withdrawn. 

Home-schooling isn't easy in the 
• USA; in some states it is illegal. The 
Wallaces lived in a state where it isn't, 
provided you can convince the school 
■ bdat;d offts benefit far your, children. 

After , many e doubt arid fear the " 
...Wallaces ,- won , permission and 
embarked-, on the saving of Ishmaei,: 
•...eventually. : home^schodling '. their v 


daughter Vita too; Ithad been much 
4 easier for the - Mifllamtiys Tn Ireland 
r Mtere • the . ? Authorities , apparently , 
v hadn.'( ; b«6r\ too interested In how~6r 
even .Whether - their children were 
educoled. 1 .: . 

In both families it was: the mother 
who primarily took .pit the task . Both ■< 
Mairp Mullamey and Nanw. Wallace 
'. seefo to have' bee ri limarkabip educa- 
tors; delighted lo learn along with their : 
children and placing great emphasis on 
. fosterin fe indie peridenl thinking while. 


CHILDREN^ 

LITERATURE 


Thin Ice. By John Branfleld. 

Gollancz £5.95. 0 575 03350 9. 

- Sam Goldwyn Is said to have believed 
that messages should be left to West- 
ern Union, und n novel like this tends 
to support his theory. Mr Bran field has 
an unimpeachable motive - to encour- 
age his’ young readers to think more 
sensitively and in a less prejudiced way 
about the implications of being a male 
homosexual, but his consciousness of 
hispurpose is the death of fiction. 

This Is his second novel about sixth- 
former Andy Trewin arid his 
friendship with a responsible and se- 
rious homosexual journalist and even- 
ing class lecturer. It is only in this one 
that Duncan admits his.sexual orienta- 
tion to his friend, though Andy has 
always beep aware of it, and great 


didn't, and of course unusually lucky 
that they could supply the deficiency 
themselves. Their experience can’t be 
considered, an argument for home- 
schooling in general. Some of us foil 
■ even at the first jump with Glen 
’ Daman's' Teach Your Baby to Read 
recommended so enthusiastically by 
-Mai re Mullamey. You were supposed 
to keep the word cards hidden, pro- 
ducing them only at relaxed moments 
in a systematic progression. Not in our 
house. 

rhe attempts' at concealment pro- 
duced anger and frustration; assuaging 
the anger- and frustration produced 
spillage on the floor. Mv children 
learned to read at school, There must 
- be other children too who will learn 
anything from anybody with alacrity 
. and enthusiasm, provided it isn't their 
-mother., And at School* learning takes 
p|a<e quite Incidentally as for as they 
are contend the Important thing is 
the. social situation, tot; .wbichVunM 


stretches of the novel are taken up with 
earnest discussions of Duncan’s feel- 
ings and situation - a particularly 
anxious one since the novel is set in 
1947, while homosexual acts between 
consenting adults in private were still 
criminal offences. 

Mr Branfield has the bones of a 
strong story here, with Andy confused 
about his own feelings, Duncan an- 
xious not to let sex interfere with 
friendship, the shadow of the law 
looming and the bitter postwar winter 
providing a threatening setting. Some- 
liow it all goes for nothing; Mr Bran- 
field's honourable concern not (o 
make melodrama out of his subject- 
matter, arid his didactic intention, 
drain all the life out of his narrative, 
and in the end neither Duncan's trial 
nor the floods which follow the greatl 
freeze have an impact on the reader. It 
is as if they must be distanced for 
propriety's sake. All that is permitted 
is the earnest talk. If only MrBranficid 
'had let his characters be they might 
have communicated his message for 
him, but he has reduced them to mere 
telegraph boys. 

Audrey Laski 


Sweet and 
sour 


The Other Side of the Fire. By AH» 
Thomas Ellis. 7 

Duckworth £7.95. 0 7156 1809 l 
Not now hut NOW. By M F K Fisher 
Chut to und Wi nilus. The Hogarth 
Press £8.95 and £3.95. ^ 

Summer nt the Haven. By Katherine 
Moore. 

Allison und Busby £6.95. 0 85031 511 

Classicnl reference and extracts from a 
turgid Gothic novel being written by 
one of the characters suggest hidden 
depths to Alice Tlunnas bllis’s novel 
which aren't really there. Claudia, a 
bourgeois princess, is a modern Phaed- 
ra, in love with her stepson, Philip (like 
Hippolylus, the name means “lover of 
horses ): hereonfidnnl Nurse -figure is 
a wood-dwelling divorede called Sylvie 
(Artemis as opposed to Venus). Syl- 
vie’s bitch, Gloria, is apparently an 
emblem of natural femininity. Slight, 
but the pretentiousness is compen- 
sated by elegance and wit. 

M F K Fisher is a cookery writer; 
this, her only novel, first appeared in 
1947. Us heroine, like Becky Sharp, is 
selfish, ruthless and amoral. The read- 
er is initially uneasy, suspecting an 
invitation to identify with corruption. 
Towards the end there is a cook- 


book is not rcoily a novel, but (in the 
author's own words), “a string ol short 
stories, tied together more or less 

...(..ii.. l.. _ . /-« 


artfully by b time-trick". Contrived, 
but the stories arc intriguing and the 
writing stylish. 1 enjoyed the San 
Francisco episode the most. 

Katherine Moore is 85, also a pro- 
fessional writer. This is her first novel 
In stories set in homes for the elderly, 
one expects friction among the in- 
mates, nostalgia for their cnrly lives, 
conflict between their dignity and 
smooth administration, with nccom-'l 
panying pathos. Here wc get them. 
But the book , sweet and sour, is a good 
read. Into the closed and static com- 
munity comes u menial nnd illiterate 
boy, ESN, but with perfect pitch. He 
brings harmony and love, is a hatf 
innocent, a Healing nature spinU 
Rather too much Is made of this 
symbolism: he Is an “elemental 
(what’s that?), a Brownie, Puck. In- 
evitably, he is bunished in favour of 
conventional domestic help. 

Valerie Grosvenor Myer 


Literary forms 


. creativity,, Whether in writing, in music 
qr -in art. Both believe that- the bast 
■ - Jehmin^-is.fun. • 


1 J ' they , explain 

■ politely,' horrified at thd idea of hbme- 

schoollng, '‘ifwe didn't go to school we 
Wouldn’t be abld to see our friends and 
bave fun,";! '/ 1 ■, /■; • ' • >•- • • 

, T -So'U all- dept tids> on your children j 
on; you, on IW schools available and 

• now you ail combine, Of epuree there ' 
V are. ttiy/uys . going Ao . be* thing* to 

criticize abofit schooL the^exism, thef 

■ competition.thc befcNgipup pre$siires 
based Oft values' Inat appal you . Home-; 

• schoolers curt avbfd all this and provide- 
; a' coherent and cohsistenc model of 

tMngfor. their children, 'But for thote 
of iiS who : can ; admire them . m&tli 


Understanding the Elements of Litera- 
ture- By Richard Taylor. 

Macmillan £12.95. 0 333 2632(1 0, 
£4,95.26321 9. 


There is a discrepancy between subject 
matter and the language and style in 
which it is presented that malces it 
difficult to be sure to whom this book is 
addressed. Undergraduates and "all 
students of literature In English’’ form 
the principal readership the author has 
in mind; but after the years spent in O 
and A level studies most students 
coming from English schools will 
already know, much of its contents, 
.whereas students' from other countries 
studying Ehgllsh as a wholly or 'partial- 
ly foreign language Will find the matter 
Helpful but the ■ expression of it uh- 
necessarily difficult. ; 

'Apart Grom this central weakness; 
this 19 a most useful book, particularly 
for teachers of literature as it presents 
'an efficient framework, upon which a 
course of study could be based.’ 

- The’ first' chapter forms .a general 
introduction which aims at explaining 
the nature of literature and how best to 
read ,it' It . reminds one of- thd 
■ elementary but nowadqysoftejl forgot- 
Jen fact that the Stories and even the 
■fongbage of the Bible arid the classics 


with nnrrntivu, rirmna, nnd poetry and 
speech. 

These three literary forms are ex- 
plored carefully nnd most aspect* 01 
cadi nre covered- The fuel that in ytie 
of the Inrge number of oxoinplcsgiwjn 
there arc still not enough is incvitawe 
in a work of this kind; and, although a 
stumbling-block to a students learning 
on their own, will not . matter w 
. teachers with their wider range « 
reference. '. ■ 

..In all these chapters, the. author 
begins by listing tne different sub- 
divisions of narrative, drama and poe ■ 
ry giving examples. Tills 
followed by a section on what iw 
author calls the Aesthetic Elements w 
each and in these he e num , cr !:u' 
defines and gives examples of siy*i 
construction, characterlzotJon 
■ method of approach nnd, in the cum". 

.• drama, types of theatre, use-of^J 
ery, acting techniques arid the ptw" 

- dance. ' -j 

In chapter four, entitled PoeWjjjlj 
the Music of Speech, in the.sec^. 

. section, the Structuring of -Paet^'i' 
addition to the expected ex ®? 1 ! n ^ 1 ' C u 
, of prosody and metre, a subdivision 
• devoted to pitch and stress, uk^jI 


I . s—f* •* wire*, tmiisr 

’23S'^ p y^ i I , * t Pry of our Htera- 
'Pfluence of. pQiitical and 


Sii? who :can fad m i re them /rijjUi-' ; ■rii^]oh-:ihtd four spmewhai arbUrary 

SSRsasss .msmtsssnd 


ucvulcu io puen anu mim** 
readers for, whom English is a foreJgJ 
language, and .'probably quite, now 
those born end bred in England, 

= them it, would be taken for grani®- 
, i This bpok ls more, however ,.tna 
. collection of definitions, and wfoWPL 
as the author never forgets that 
dealing with the experience-of be« 

' iitg acquainted with a living literfitur ^ 
Thp book is aptly named, « J. 
. constantly aims, through undersfoU fl 
• fog of its forms and twriiniqu^, . 8 
■ iucraasing Ihe-readej’s i 

r books he.-reads; ‘ 
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THEATRE/ DRAM A 


There’s an old theatrical adage which 
warns actors against sharing tnc stage 
with children. It has been successfully 
turned on its head in a new workshop 
production at Riverside Studios, in 
which small children arc not only 
invited on stage - they are allowed to 
take over the whole show. 

This extraordinary piece of theatre 
is the joint production of Riverside's 
director Simon Usher and Craig San 
Roque, a Jungian psychoanalyst who 


Child’s play 


on it, lowering. (Our photographer, 
with her clicking camera, came in for 
some heavy disapproval.) 

After five minutes of this the tension 


has worked with children as a play 
leader nnd therapist. H is called “Play- 
ing and Reality 1 ’ after the book by the 
late D W Winnicott, as it was inspired 
by the famous child therapist's ideas 
about creating a space for children to 
express their ideas and feelings in play. 

They have created a dramatic setting 
in which the children in the audience, 
some only two years old. arc drawn 
into the action and subsequently be- 
come so absorbed in what they are 
doing that they forget the audience out 
in the dark area beyond the spotlight- 
ing. Thus the audience is able to 
“observe the patterns of children's 
play" fas their poster advertises) while 
the children merely play. 

The show is, however, something 
more than a play session under spot- 
lights: it is a dramatic venture in which 
adults Bnd young children share the 
experience of theatre, with its illusions 
ana terrors, as well as the sense or. 
creative release which goes with audi- 
ence participation. 

Though it is unscripted and each 
performance is allowed to develop in 
its own way, the opening scene is 


is palpable. No one dares to fidaet. 
The play has begun. Then the smallest 
child in the room, his concentration 


always played in a mood of high 
tension with an actor and an actress 
fiercely and silently poised to defend 
Ihe “stage” area - a strip of brightly lit 
sand with a few toys and spades on it 
and a friendly group of teddy bears and 
dolls looking on. 

The audience is not admitted to the 
small studio theatre until the mo- 
ment the show is scheduled to begin. 
As they walk into the darkened au- 
ditorium, children chattering and 
pointing excitedly at the illuminated 
SBnd, the actor, crouched on it with n 
stick over his knees, commands them 
* to ."Shhhl" At the other end of the 
sand, the actress stands very still in a 
[ long coat and (Mints n silvery toy gun at 
anyone who stirs or makes a noise. If 
any noise persists, the actors converge 


exhausted, grizzles and starts to wrig- 
gle on his mother’s knee. He is beck- 
oned onto the stage with her and as he 
trots out on to the bright sand his bad 
temper visibly evaporates. In n few 
seconds he is bursting into wild laugh- 
ter as he jumps on a sand pudding nis 
mother has iust turned out of a bucket. 

Other children in the audience 
watch this intrepid behaviour with 
interest. A small girl with plaits looks 
' questioningly at her mother. A youn- 
ger boy, perhaps not yet three, looks 
rather frightened but at the same time 
fascinated by the actor who has moved 
up quite dose to him, playing with 
some toys in the sand. Suddenly the 
actor hands him a toy car. He takes it, 
looks at it, and hands it back. Moments 
later his chair and that of the girl with 
plaits arc lifted up and carried, with 
their occupants, into the middle of the 
stage. 

At this point the longed-for sand 
takes over the children s attention. 
Those who are still seated with their 
parents soon slide off their chairs and 
join in the illuminated beach scene. 
The actors, having given up defending 
the sand, lake on a subservient role 
and offer the children tools and ma- 
terials to use in the sand. 

Ihe small boy who was so frightened 
earlier is now digging with great deter- 
mination. He fills a bowl with sand and 
briefly goes off to show it to his 
mother, then hurries back to resume 
his digging. 

One of the mothers spontaneously 
begins in hum and then sings “Down 
by the Sally Gardens", followed by the 
lovely duct version of “We'll gather 
lilacs (with her husband). Finally Jhe 
two of them move round the stage, 
singing and acting “Anything you cun 
do I cun do better". It makes an 
enjoyable diversion for adults in the 
audience, who arc by this time distinct- 


Character, conflict 
- and text 


Themes from Life By Graham Sloate 
Hanrap £2.25 0245 53998 0 


English and drama teachers are in 
constant need of useful anthologies of 
short plays for classroom reading. This 
“sampler of contemporary drama", a 
rather contradictory description, is an 
interesting and in places unexpected 
collection of extracts, including the 
realistic, the highly stylized ana the 
absurd, The extracts are accompanied 
by suggestions for follow-up work in 
discussion, writing and improvisation. 
The editor. Graham Stoatc, tells us 
that they have all been chosen as 
reflections of Ihe life we lead now. I 
was surprised by his- assertion that 
“Not _ all plays debate social issues, 
cxamjne human problems or explore 
■ human relationships". It would be 
instructive tq-see an anthology which 
managed to - avoid these concerns, 

• which one had always assumed were 
central to theatre and drama. Howev- 
er.’ he Is correct in suggesting that this 
^lectipn. will be particularly useful to 
.drama -jutd theatre arts teachers as an 
fottoductiori to textual study. - . 

: ■ The suggestions for follow-up work ; 
are a ; cunous mixttire.i Most of the 
foscussjon paints' are usdfdl i focussing 


• *Miuen wpru,“tqr example letters to a 
problem writing one’s- own 

■ rei vrertce from the headteacher, might 
, ; cvcn oyercome.the widespread canvic-. 
u^pf.jhanybupilsthat .we don’t do 
WHMMrnr, Others are rather 
- Wirea? mot immediately catch 

' IP !^ a tP n ,Mon bf tlje class- “research 
growtp \and developihent of the 

TsTrftV^cwsKicnL'’ of jfisvrfti u4corti- 


^ scl of menus for a day at the 
Restaurant". 

Sometimes the suggestions for im- 
provisation arise logically from the text 
and are pursued beyond a single 
situation, but too often the ideas are 
self-contained and have little possibil- 
ity of development. Emphasis Is on the 
naturalistic improvisation of a moment 
of conflict which for many pupils may 
remain a superflciol and sterile argu- 
ment. There is no impression that the 
teacher may have any part in shaping 
the activity, and I doubt whether there 
will necessarily be “an improvement in 
improvisationai techniques", as the 
editor promises. An introductory 
chapter with advice for teachers on 
hqw best to use the extracts and 
follow-up suggestions might have 
helped. As it is, the suggestions for 
improvisation contain only the mini- 
mum of help for participants in sug- 
gesting attitudes or outlining charac- 
ter, but for some reason the import- 
ance of inventing convincing names 
and addresses for characters is 
stressed. 

■ There is some attempt to place the; 
extracts in a wider- theatrical context. 

"careers officer in Zigger Zageer 
who sings a song is identified as using 
“alienation" wfuch “distances the au- 
dience from the action and is supposed 
• to make them think more deeply about 
what is happening". I doubt whether 
the suggestion to script orimprovisean 
interview at the jam factory while 
trying out the technique of alienation 
-will be sufficient to produce under- 
standing. • • "/ 

, - What appears to be an inten^tirtg 

* selection or photographs, which fa'Sht 
hayebeeri tuefui .stliturius mat^aHs 
incEded but rendered useless by being 
Sled so small as to be almost 
' Invisible. . • 


ly out in the cold as well as the dark. 

On stage, the children take not the 
blindest notice. They are too busy. A 
boy who has been setting up a train lo 
run near the edge or the sand explains 
to the actor. “If there was more than 
this it could go all the way round 
Iherc!" He is entirely unaware of the 
audience, like all the children huilding 
and digging and plunting sticks, leaves 
and ivy in the middle uf the stage. 

Now comes a humped apparition, 
draped in a red cloak and snorting as it 
moves backwnrds along the edge of the 
stage, chased by a tiny pair of clock- 
work feet. This little surrealist panio- 
mime is watched by one small girl who 
is standing nearby, rocking a doll in her 
arms, but ignored by the children in 
the sand. 

At last the grown-ups who have 
been encouraging und bunding out 
materials on the sand withdraw com- 
pletely and the children are revealed, 
surrounded by the casltcs and rivers 
and forests and tiny model people and 
vehicles and roads of the world they 
have created. Indeed, they nrc still 
intent on creating it und unuwnrc even 
of the rain of brightly coloured ballons 
that has been released io drift gently 
down upon their heads. 

So what is it all about? What is the 
point? 

Discussion which followed this 
opening session made il clear thul the 
experiment is going to be controver- 
sial. One mother objected to the 
brandishing of the toy gun at her two 
year old. complaining that he was 
frightened. Another mother liked the 
tense beginning and said that being 
frightened was one of the pleasures of 
theatre going. (The aggressive theme 
introduced by the actors was certainly 
followed up by the children later, 
threatening one another with the toy 
gun and even attacking our photo- 
grapher!) 

When 1 asked San Roque the 
1 reasons for the tense opening scent, he 
said “We worked it out that it had to be 
done this wny. You crcnte a space by 
defending it. If you just invite children 
on to a nice free space, they may not 

- ■ I * * V ' . ' ! " 

Humour and 
horror 


Fun and Fright. Edited by R K Sadler 
and T A S Hayllar 
Macmillan Education £2.95. 

Although it need not be used as such, 
Fun and Fright, a collection of 13 short 
one-act plays, cou|d also be a useful 
introduction to the art of playwright- 
ing. There are - thankfully - no 
how-to-do it lessons like there are in 
American high school textbooks on 
the subject, but several of the playlets 
are copybook examples of how the 
dramatist deals with such problems as 
characterization, suspense, conflict 
and the alt-important climax. More 
basically, though, the book is fun. 
Each of the plays will have a direct 
appeal to children in lower secondary 
classes and is short enough to be read 
through In a single lesson. Slapstick 
humour and ,brdad verbal : comedy 
("What’s wrong with you?" — "I've 
swallowed a thermometer and I'm 
dying by degrees”) are common to 
most of them. ■ . 

Several also have, short introduc- 
tions suggesting how they can best be 
used - as classroom reading, as scripts 
to tape-record or as full staged produc- 
tions. Tltere are questions after each 
' play to aid understanding and appre- 
ciation* and line drawings on nearly 
every page to break up what could be, 
forbidding slabs of text. Drama, the 
book insists, is for enjoyment. 

Although it originated in Australia 
there are only very occasional difficul- 
ties with language and idiom and none 
at all with tne subject-matter of the 
plays. Humour : and horror are 
apparently universal, In the English- 
speaking world at least: and pow that 
virtually the, whole of Britain is co- 
.. vered by Independent radio stations, 
even ti' script fikc Alan Rowe’s "The 
• Over-Cqm mBrc ‘ a ^ c ^ Radio Prog- 
ramme" will not need much int reduc- 
tion'. ' | 

X Hugh 1 David 
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want to play there!" 

The aim of the exercise, beyond 
creating Hn entertainment for small 
children and their parents, was “to give 
adults n chance to come here und 
watch nnd think about whal happens 
when children play - and to do so in it 
theatre, which Is a plncc where adults 
play. So that we may notice some 
relationship between culture and the 
play of children . . ." 

For me the most striking aspect of 
the ‘'performance" was the intense 
concentration on the faces ol even very 
small children playing creatively in the 
sand, completely regardless of whui 
went on around them. It is the sume 


Camilla Jes&el 
total absorption that is generated in a 
true adventure playground, where 
children are given space and materials 
lo create a world of their own. 1 was 
reminded of the words of Momuignc: 
"It should be noted here that the play 
of children is not really piny but must 
he judged as their most serious ac- 
tions . . 

Jenny Pearson 

“Pit iving and Reality", a workshop 
prutfuniuM sponsorci) bv Mind, will he 
resumed at Riverside Studios during 
March. Details, from Simon Usher 
01-74 1 2251 • 
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As broadcast on ® 
BBC School Radio 
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Fast moving, thought-provoking, 
contemporary. 

A new series for 11-14 year olds. 

Scapegoats Masks and Faces 

Friends and Neighbours Upheavals : 

Each of these anthologies contains four plays- which..' 
explore aparticularsociai ormoral theme from a variety 
. : of angles arid through a ra nge of genres . 

Themes for discussion follow the plays, encouraging ’ 
pupils to think about serious issues while presenting 
them in a lively and entertaining way. 

— —'Inspection Copy Request Form 

0 333360559 Q Scapegoats £1.75 

0 333 360540 □ Friends and Neighbours £1.75 

0 333360567 U Masks and Faces : £1.75 . m 

0 333 360575 . □ Upheavals ; £1.75' V 

Name................/... >; . H 

School ............ ....... ........... f i ...... . ... .. : . . ....... ... .... . . R 

Address 1 

; Postcode...... ...j H 

, Send this forpi to: Chaflotte Wollocombe , Macmillan Education, r 
FREEPOST, Basingstoke, Han fo. RG21 1BR I 
or telephone (0256) 29M2 for our 24 hoqr inspection copy fg 

request answering service. 04 






french's Theatres "Bookshop 


For all Plays and Books on Theatre. Spoken Word Records. 
Ask to be included on our free mailing list. 

Ask for FREE lists of children’s plays and Musicals for Schools. 
Worldwide Mail Order Service 

52 Fitzroy St f London WiP 6JR Tel: 01-387 9373 m 


National Association for Drama-In-Education 
and Children’s Theatre 

THE 1984 DRAMA COURSE 
April leth-ISth, 1964 
at London Colney, St Albans, Herts 

MOHS flfl) COURSES 

Geotl DjWbs Practical Primary Drama 

Roijw Day Drama fc/ Secondary Sc/iool Wit! spsc/a) na«U 

Pete Gray Community Tlwalre 

Far Tull details plaits sand 8JI.E. to: Vyriin 8haw, Dopl. TNL. B1 Haldsniiurtt Avenus, 
Finchley, London HI 2 OJA. 

Closing date tor bookfnos: 300i March, 1984. 


Rostragon adds a new 
v — 7^ dimension to 
\ your flat floor 


S' S ' \ P'^usly mouldad trom lihrBQlMi. 
f~~l J S' y' S' \\ \ (h««vflr&atUft shapes can ba 

/ 7/ s/xS'.S^ ^ -A canriblnad in a mulliluda of ways. 

rvl / f S'/ v/ \\ S'! Fot Oram# they make naps. 

*NsT/ > v1 \ \,jS' ^le. centos, boats 

\r and soon. They can tumtha same 
II oar mio a Otoco. asatungforan orchestra or choir, an 
assembly hall or a display area, and can be used for Dance and 
Physical Education. Two sires <8" and 12' high), four shapes.' lor all 
schools md muttl-uis hwis. Datalli from: ALEPH ONE Ltd Th» Old Courthousa 
High Steal Boulihim CAMBRIDGE CBS BBA England Talc phone (0223) 811B7B 


February 23-Maroh 10 

Graham Greene's 


[BRIGHTON 
ROCK 


Maroh 6-17 ter 

WHAT? ^ 

NO BANANASI 

What did Ido In the 
war. daddy? 
IheBelaradeT.I.E. 
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PALACE THEATRE, WATFORD 
MARCH 19-24 (ihornlnoa and atta moons only) 
■' . Watford Palace Theatre In Education present 

RAJ ; .- 

a play lor ®-l 4 yabr olds Vtlh original musfe. 

. . Directed by tan MItan 
SrtooiftertwmanoaajMonrFri iaisam&1.«prn 
Sdutfeysr 17*1 March; \ 1.00ani & 2.90pm 
.S4th March: li^Qam 

Btudante £ 1 . 60(1 teacher free wSh wary lOpt^rila) 



UHCELYR LIGHTING 
THEATRE EQUIPMENT 

Thartu Lighting hire & rates 
Stags Mshe-up 
Scenic Materials 

■ 102 Walton Stmt, Oxford 

• - (tow forourtuB catetem ■ ; 

Talsphorti: DM5 8124M (Hire) 

MW B11522 (Bates) (02a) 


ANOTHER 
BRIGHT IDEA 
IN DIMMING ! 


-CN 


• •• ^ 

Tiietivesf;i|i/c{ltiqnalsupplement 2i - 



Horn 
a’ plenty 

A small group of four and five-year- 
olds avidly watch Maudie Wilkins' 
magic (ricks in one of the small upstairs 
rooms in Great Newport Street. Below 
them, in a larger room, another group 
is busily creating and improvising a 
story on the theme of circus life. In the 
basement bar performers, stage hands 
and a director are beginning to assem- 









ble for the matinee performance of the 
current play The Green Ginger Smug- 
gler. This is the typically hectic Sunday 
lunchtime scene at the Unicorn 


tier. This is the typically hectic Sunday 


Theatre for Children in the heart of the 
West End. 

The Unicorn has a surprisingly long 
history. Founded and run by Caryl 
Jenner for over 20 years from 1 948, the 
company was essentially a group of 
actors who toured the country with 
plays for children. In 1967 it took up 
residence at the Arts Theatre and later 
the directors had the admirable fore- 
sight to purchase a 20-year lease on the 
complex, which takes up most of one 
side of Great Newport Street. Now the 
Unicom has a permanent home, and 
the Arts Theatre has become a tenant. 

Unicorn’s season runs from Septem- 
ber to April and includes at least five 
house productions. Weekly perform- 
ances ore intended for school groups, 
with weekend matinees open to the 
public. Between May and September 
the Unicom reverts to a small touring 
company and visits London parks ana 



Over the past 10 years, under the 
direction of Matyefock Gibbs and 
currently Nicholas Barter, the Unicom 
has developed as a tightly knit com- 
munity of dramatic artists linked by an 
apparently infectious enthusiasm for 
children’s theatre. An artistic policy 


and a pool of actors, directors, play- 
wrights and technicians have grown up 
out of a network of professional and 
personal relationships within the 
theatrical community. During the 
close season many members return to 
the mainstream theatre, continuing 
the process of fostering and developing 
new links. 

The Unicom building seems 
appropriate to the organic nature of 
tne company. The upper floors are a 
rabbit warren of rooms and studios 
used for workshop sessions, rehearsals 
and administration. The main auditor- 
ium, foyers and bar/restaurant below 
were recently fully refurbished to pro- 
vide a suitable environment for profes- 
sional productions. 

The Unicorn Club has been set up to 
encourage weekday school visitors to 
become involved in the theatre 
through the regular weekend work- 
shops. Club members receive '‘Unicar- 
news’’ detailing forthcoming attrac- 


tions and inviting bookings for work- 
shop places. Schools come mainly from 
the Greater London area, though 
inevitably weekend participants tend 
to come from the more accessible inner 
London boroughs such as Camden and 
Islington. 

Major productions are generally 
written for the Unicom. A resident 
writer post, part-funded by the Axis 
Council, is held this year by Adrian 
Mitchell. Penny Casdagli, a former 
resident writer, has specialized in plays 
aimed at integrating deaf and hearing 
audiences. The wont she has achieved 
in this area has led to the Unicom 
becoming n focus for theatre work with 
the dc&f. This is a tradition on which 
the Unicom now hopes to build. 

Christopher Denvir 

Unicorn Box Office telephone 01-836 i 
3334. Details of the Unicorn Club: 
01-379 3280. 


Hand in glove 


An ex-lecturer in Drama at Alsager Primary School in Crewe, the chosen ' were very impressive. To Liz’s relief, 

Teacher Training College, Liz Gam- theme was exploration and adventure, most of the chosen stories were about 

lin visits schools, libraries and play- (the fourth year Junior class had just sen monsters and ship wrecks - far •_ 


as well as performing for children, studying exploration and explorers) than the increasingly common astro- 
Puppetry has long been regarded as a and the chosen puppetry style was nauts and spaceships, 

highly specialized, almost mystical shadow puppets - the creation of Pcrhhps the best way to describe the 

skill, with the emphasis on string simple shapes from card, jointed for value of the work is to compare it to llw 

puppets exquisitely reproducing hu- movement which can portray both visit of a good theatre in education 

man movement in miniature, but Liz characters and scenery by being held team. As well ns un element of profes- 

uarnlln is committed to introducing and moved against a backlit screen in a sional performance there's one of 

much more accessible forms Involving darkened room. The effect, as could participation anti involvement, with 

children inventing and making their be seen from Liz Gamlln’s initial the added benefit that puppetry offers 

own puppets and performing their own dcmonstration/performancc is simple n hnppy meeting of expressive and 

plays with ■ them. So although one port yet very dramatic. After a brief discus- visual arts. It’s already, known that in 

ot hdr. extended puppetry. projects in sion about how the class could, in the area of language development, 

senoots is to give short puppet per- groups, create simple stories using the particularly for children who arc oral y 

romances using an impressive variety technique, the children quickly sot to weak, puppetry can provide n uniquely 

or glove and rod puppets, her main aim to start making sketches for their own effective way around introversion and 

I s . 0 w ° rk with classes of chiidren shadow puppets and scenery, all inhibition. The work ccrluinly inspired 

taking a theme and a puppetry conven- doubts that shadow puppetry was fourth year clnss teacher Mrs Wynne, 

tton and workmg up to performance • making rabbits and birds with the who cundidnly confessed herself to be 

irom scratch. hands firmly dispelled. “less than strong” In the nrt and craft 

. in a recent project at Beechwood . Naturally on school visits Liz Is very urea. Sho snys ihnt she’ll be ablcjo try 
■“*“ ' * muchlh demand as a performer, so ns shadow puppetry projects with Mure 

well as the extended work with one classes, ' 


plays with- them, oo although one part 
of neV, extended puppetry projects in 
schools Is to give short puppet per- 


and the chosen puppetry style was 
shadow puppets - the creation of 
simple shapes from card, jointed for 
movement which can portray both 
characters and scenery by being held 
and moved against a backlit screen in a 
darkened room. The effect, as could 
be seen from Liz Gamlln’s initial 
demonstration/performance is simple 
yet very dramatic. After a brief discus- 
sion about how the class could, in 


schools Is to give short puppet per- groups, create simple stories using the 
romances using an impressive variety technique, the children quickly sot 10 
of glove and rod puppets, hermain aim to start making sketches for their own 

is to work with classes of children shadow puppets and sccncrv. all 


taking a theme and a puppetry conven- 
tion and working up to performance 
from scratch; 

In a recent project at Beechwood 


shadow puppets and scenery, all 
doubts tnat shadow puppetry was 
making rabbits and birds with the 
hands firmly dispelled. 


shadow puppetry was 
its and birds with the 




Naturally on school visits Liz Is very 
muchlh demand as a performer, so ns 
well as the extended work with one 
class she’s usually asked to do her 
“glove show”. At Beechwood she 
performed before a rapt audience of 
mixed Infants Including a magnificent 
item where a glove puppet actually 
“built Itself” out of a naked hand. 

After a short demonstration about 
how effective puppets can be made out 
of household junk, which was ns useful 
to tpe teachers as it was to'the children , 
it . was back fo the; fourth years, who 
were h6w;feady to rehearse with their 
own shaded ipuppetsj sonfe of Which 


Sadly, but perhaps predictably . yf 
Gamlin’s main problem Is funding. 
Lacking any source of pprmarjcni 
sponsorship, she relics on indivtaua 
fees from schools, the occasional input 
from North West Arts, or, Hkc.ttc 


by local libraries. It’s a greet pity “J' 
her funding was In proportion to n« 
enthusiasm for puppetry In education 

slic'd be very wealthy indeed. ■ 

Nick Baker 
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Orange blossom 


The director of Richmond’s Oran? 


Tree Theatre rang up local schools. 
-What can we do for you?” he asked 
English teachers. Bring O level 
Shakespeare, plus discussion, here 
during the school day, they replied. 
Now in its third year, the Orange 
Tree's School Project currently offers 
workshops on both Twelfth Night and 
Henry IV Part l. 

The workshop format tells the story 
and introduces major characters, but 
concentrates on selected scenes rather 
than presenting the entire play. Props, 
costumes ana cast are minimal. 
Anthony Clark, co-organizer of this 
year's tour, explained why workshops 
are useful for students reading set 

^‘'Theatre is Bbout making choices,” 


he says. “At school, you generally get 
only the teacher’s view of a play." 
Even seeing it on stage, an audience 
receives only the director's interpreta- 
tion. In these workshops, though, the 
audience is encouraged to suggest 
various alternatives. Then, using their 
own ideas, students re-direct scenes, 
telling professional actors to change 
mooa or characterization. 

Partly because they’re presented in 
gyms and cafeterias, the workshops 
are performed in the iound. Students 
are asked to solve problems like howfo 
hide three characters behind a hedge 
when the stage has no walls. This may 
seem unrelated to understanding 
Shakespeare, but Anthony Clark and 
his colleague Susan Hogg think other- 
wise. Theatre and drama go side by 
ride, they insist, so “stimulating the 
students' visual imagination helps 
solve problems with the text." 

Especially in Shakespeare's com- 
edies, comprehension often depends 
on period knowledge. Mystified by a 
witticism, students arc tempted to 
dismiss it as boring, then lose interest 
in the whole play. "Instead of worrying 
about a particular joke it's more useful 
I to ice wny a comic duo is followed by a 
major battle scene," sBy the two 


directors, pointing out that “apprecia- 
tion of dramatic contrast carries over 
to Shakespeare's other plays." 

Performing in a space normally used 
for eating lunch or playing games helps 
dispel prejudice about “going to tne 
theatre ’. But distracting reminders 
make it essential to create instant 
atmosphere. Having learned that self- 
conscious schoolchildren are reluctant 
to participate once they've sal down, 
the directors begin to involve the 
audience in setting the scene as they 
file in. 

Thus, Twelfth Night may begin with I 
students miming a shipwreck. For 
Henry IV, the audience may be divided 
into warring factions. There’s no set 
plan because there are so many vari- 
ables: size of performing space, size of 
audience (which ranges from 40 to 
250), level of discipline and “whether 
they're physically or intellectually 
oriented . 

This year’s six performers have been 
chosen 8s much for their theatrical 
imagination as for their acting talent. 
Because they've helped create the 
workshop's structure, they're likely to 
contribute more to discussions. Addi- 
tional time has been set aside for 
audience questions this year, as a 
result of teachers' replies to a 19R3 
questionnaire about tne project's use- 
fulness. Informality and audience par- 
ticipation were favourably mentioned 
by many who responded, and several 
noted how themes from one play were 
linked to others. 

Of the first 17 schools to sign up for 
1984, 12 did so for a second or third 
year. For schools unable to provide the 
space, audience or £75 fee, the Orange 
Tree is presenting a few daytime 
workshops at the pub theatre in mid- 
March. The session lasts two hours. 

Marsha Hanlon 

Orange Tree Theatre, 45 Kcw Road, 
Richmond, Surrey TW9 2NQ. Tele- 
phone 01-940 014113633. 


Script sessions 


Still Waters. By Julia Jones. 

Longman Imprint Books £1.50. 582 
220% 6. 

Easy On the Relish. By Andrew 
Bethdl. 

Cambridge University Press, Act Now 
scries. £1.35. 521 27820 1. 

Faust and Furious. By Anne Lee. 
Cambridge University Press, Act Now 
series. £1.00. 521 28568 2. 

Despite everyone paying lip service to 
the idea that the only thing to do with a 
play script js to rehearse and stage it, 
reading a play In class remains an 
incredibly popular activity. However, 
when it comes to finding play? for this 
purpose, there are two contradictory 
schools of thought. One has tt that you 
must look for tne best “real" plays and 
then help your students find ways into 
those texts; the alternative approach is 
to find plays described variously as 
"accessible’* or “'written especially for 
young people". 

The two genres are neatly con- 
trasted in recent additions to Long- 
. man’s. Imprint series and to the Act 
Now series front Cambridge Univer- . 
ally Press. . 

In the Longman volume. Still Wa- 
ters t we' have, three scripts by Julia 
Jones, one of the best Of a tragically 
, rate breed, the woman television dra- 
matist. All three are subtle, moving 
tcieplays, written to be filmed on 
locution ; and the editor , Alison Leake, 
deserves especial praise for adapting 
such flqfdj evocative pieces Into a form 
(hat readsi^pppily .off the page. The 
plays are “pack of Beyond - , the story 
^j.4; hhlring ■ friendship between a 
schoolgirl and a middle-aged recluse, 
set in4ne;Brecbh Beacons; “Faith and 
Henry ;■ a,siraple storv of how a white 
troy attfl brqwn girl get to know each 
Other, walking homeTrpm school “the- 
long g round*; and SHU Waters, a, 
painfully; tttithftil story’ of a middle-: 

pbWr«> theatre Aasocla«oii is a 
FfSjy [poped drganiiation which^ mms 


aged quarrel during a picnic by a 
waterfall. , . . , 

This is an anthology which will, in 
the very best sense, educate. Though 
its plays are not the most easily 
approached, they are infinitely re- 
warding. . . 

Less rewarding but very much more 
approachable are the scripts published 
in the Act Now series, a series perhaps 
at its surest in one of last year’s Issues. 
Faust and Furious, a re-working of the 
Faust legend in which young John 
Faust, bored and frustrated with his 

E reduction line job, sells his soul when 
c meets Miss M. in the, yes. Body and 
Soul Disco. As is apparent from the 
notes contributed by the author, It is a 
script written for specific circum- 
stances but, nevertheless, it Is one that 1 
works well and one that offers a large 
number of parts to young readers or 
performers. 

Easy on the Relish makes the same 
offers but smacks a little too much of 
having been written to provide discus- 
sion points at the expense of its 
dramatic impact. That said, It is a 
powerful little piece about a struggle 
for workers’ rights In an American- 
style hamburger bar. It is also highly 
realistic: that is, it contains some 
blasphemy and many obscenities. 
Additionally, It requires a folly opera- 
tive burger-bar on stage which means 
that it would be incredibly expensive to 
perform. Actually, 1 do wonder 
whether it has ever been p^nned or 
eVen read in class. Some difficult 

production points i wduld surely have 
been ironed out. For example, how is 
the young reader of a ^ajlcLatm 
speech meant to pronounce MCXV 117 
.That said, if should be an Immediate 

nrAUIflcd VO 11 C&H 


TTiIck’n’ Sticky Chocshakes. 

• David Self 

youth theatre organization* - N^TD, 
NADA, NATFHE dramjr section, 
NADECT, NAYT and BCYPT - have 
.a' liaison committee and are 
a course-conference com- 
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The Play of The Silver Sword 

Dramatised by STUART HENSON from the novel by 
IAN SERRAHJLIER 

'Really excellent play . . NATE News 
\ . .the script Is tight and bouncy and has what 1 would call verve. 1 


Teaching English 
£1.65 


Hie Play of A Pair of Jesus Boots 

Dramatised by ALAN ENGLAND/rom the novel by SYLVIA SHERRY 
It is an exciting, funny and moving story of young people growing up in Liverpool. The 
characters are well drawn and the emotions and situations convincing.’ Speech and Drama 

£1.65 

Oliver Twist 

NIGEL BRYANT based on the novel by CHARLES DICKENS 

’Fresh and faithful.’ The Guardian 

. . the conviction, style and sense of purpose of Bryant’s work carries the day.’ 

The Stage and Television Today £1.7 O 

The Play of The Goalkeepers Revenge 

Dramatised by DEREK NICHOLLS and RAY SPEAKMANJrom the-'- *-- 
writings of BILL NAUGHTON 

An adaptation which knits some of the characters and incidents from Bill Naughton’s 
popular books into a fast-moving and lively play. ^ ^ 

- f\f\ Forin^>Klloncopt»andfurtbwtotbfmeUIpnple^ 96 nfad(no 4 tamp.r»quInadj: ' . 

(A) HETOEMANN EDUCATIONAL BOOKS ' 

Freepost EM17, The Winding) Pnsa, Klngiwood, TMworth, Surrey KT2Q.6BR jA 
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Neville Coghlll’s translation of Chaucer Is 
the way almost everyone first reads Chaucer. 

It provides an Ideal way Into the freshness and , 
racy vitality of the text by removing the 
barrier presented by the original language. 

Now, for the first time, here Is an 
authoritative version of Shakespeare In 
modern English prose. It's called 
Shakespeare Made Easy and It, too. Is 
likely to become the standard Introduction to 
Shakespeare. - H : 

The modem version Is given slde-by-slde 
with the original text. So your pupils can 
Immediately gfasp the plot; become Involved 
In the character and fully understand the 
dialogue dirough the modem version and then 
you can explore with them the multiple layers 
of the original text. . 

. The first plays to be published are 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar. 





AH play* on 
published by 
Hutchinson 
Education In 
association with 
Arrow hooks 
price £1 .95 aach. 


Please lend me inspect! on Copl o« pf the i 
plays ticked below. U| 

□ Macbeth . ' ' Q The Merchant 9* 

O Ronteo and JulWt : Q Julius Caeaar : 1 

Name .;... S 

School «... | 

Address ;i, .... 

To: Clara WHeriian, Hutchlnidn EtJu^Uon, 1 PREEPQST 5 , 
j London W|E 4Q2. (No samp needed). 
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Work 

stop 

There is a certain irony in a group of 
today's unemployed young people 
occupying themselves unpaid by per- 
forming a play about the General, 
Strike, a lime when the working classes ' 
briefly demonstrated their strength by 
withdrawing their labour. The 20 
strong cast of Hot Time consists of five 
professionals from the Common Stock 
Theatre Company and 15 young pco- 


part was turned away; commitment 
was the only requirement. The young 
people, all aged between I6and2!,the 
actors and their director. Jennie Buck- 
man. are to be congratulated on weld- 
ing the two groups into a convincing 
theatre company. 

A morning spent in the Common 
Stock's freezing rehearsal hall in Ham- 
mersmith, a week before the opening, 
revealed something of how this had' 
come about. The group has not been 
consistent since work began on the 
project in April because people have 
sometimes found jobs and dropped 
out. Some found cross-London travel 
too much of a burden. Even on this 
particular morning someone was late 
because she had to sign on in Bethnal 
Green before coming to rehearsal - a 
lack-of-occupational hazard. Disci- 
pline has been a major, necessary 
virtue. 

Jennie Buckman, who works with 
the youth theatre section of the Com- 
mon Stock Company, encouraged re- 
search into theperiod. Nineteen twen- 
ty-six is well within living memory, so 
there were first-hand accounts to be 



tnc rehearsal room wans, l he young 
people's pleasure in their contribution 
to the production is enhanced by 


Two l(velv ne 

ex 

ama with c 


The cost In rehearsal. 


practical benefits. “When you’re un- 
employed you begin to lose confi- 
dence,' 1 says someone, “it's good to 
prove you can do something. 

But this was never intended to be a 
show that was more fun to be in than to 
watch. Jennie Buckman was anxious 
throughout rehearsals to make every- 
one aspire to professional standards, 
to be aware of the motives of their 
characters, clear about technical de- 
tails, never willing to accept second 
best. Her most stringent criticism was 
to warn that something looked or 
sounded “very amateur dramatic”. 

Hot Time grew out of workshops 
and improvisations, but that early 
work was transformed into n script by 
playwright Bryony La very who had 
followed developments from the be- 
ginning. She kept characters and inci- 
dents invented by the cast but wove 
them into a whole, part fact, part 
fantasy. Jennie Buckman’s direction 
serves the material well. There are set 
pieces which benefit from a larger cast 
than most professional companies 
could afford, like the Keystone Kops 
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chase and the pirate bus, an enjoyabiyj 
rhythmic portrayal of a madly over-] 
crowded strike-breaking bus made up 
entirely of people. Not a prop in sight.; 
On the other hand, no one is asked to 
perform beyond his or her capacity In 
scenes which depend on individual) 
characterization. We are presented, 
with the miners' case, but also shown 
the indifference of some working class 
people; we are shown the bitterness 
that might divide a family, that some 
even made capital out of the Strike 
while for others, the well-heeled, it 
was rather fun. 

Hot Time is a fast-moving show, 
swinging along to the songs and dances 
of the time (Zane Trow directs the 
music), with a good period flavour, 
plenty of information without 
preaching and lots of fun. 

Heather Neill 

Hot Time is at St Paul’s Church, 
Hammasmith until March 10 and at 
(he Albany Empire on March 12 and 
13. (741 3086) 


Riot act 


Central Studio, Queen Mary’s Col- 
lege, Basingstoke. 


The doughty Hants and Berks Gazette 
had n scoop on its hands in March 18S1 
when it ran a front page story head- 
lined “Riots in Basingstoke”. Worldly 
ruffians, it said, had taken to the 
streets, disturbing the “hallowed 
scenes" which usually marked Sundays 
in the town. A battery of the Royal 
Horse Artillery had been called out, 
more than one hundred special const- 
ables had been sworn In to keep order, 
the Mayor had even read the Riot Act 
from the steps of the Town Hall - and 
all because the Salvation Army wore 
matching down Church Street. 

Largely forgotten today, the drama- 
tic scenes which racked the small 
Hampshire town a century ago formed 
the basis of Nigel Bolialrs’ play-with- 
music Hallelujah Basingstoke! But 


although the production by students 
from Queen Mary’s College, Basing- 
stoke and five professional actors from 
the Proteus Theatre Company was 


lively enough, 1 felt its sheer chirpiness 
and rum->ti-tum choruses rather short- 
changed the story. A succession of 
short scenes showed the East End 
“Hallelujah Lassies", fearsome vira-, 
gos with almost ton much blood and 
fire, descending on Basingstoke .and 
the alarmed' reaction of the town's 
brewery-owning bourgeoisie, , but 
there wap ; not much hard mfopngtion 
to explain- why ihe. men of the town 
:d 
ta 


mm 
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Wise Worthingtons 


Although I taught drama in secondary 
schools for some time, I never turned 
out a real-life professional actor. It was 
the sort of thing I found myself 
confessing to the parents of stage- 
struck pupils on open evenings ana to 
people whose first question ut a party is 
always: “What do you actually do'!" 

Quite often, usually after the school 
play, I would he approached hy the 
endlessly patient and aptly mimed Miss 
Counsel!, the earners teacher. “I've 


got another one for you", she would 
tell me in the staffroom. “James Smull- 
wort, 4 A. Wants to become nn actor or 
a systems analyst.” We had a pact, she 
and 1. She would let me use the space 
outside her room to rehearse noisy 
video epics while she was showing fifth 
formers films about rhe importance of 
a firm handshake in the hanking world. 
In return, I dealt with aspiring tlics- 
pians. 

f am ready when James approaches 
me. I would always ask pupils with 
acting ambitions what their second 
choice of career would be. If they said 
hairdressing or the SAS, I would 
explain that of the (not many) success- 
ful actors I knew, all of them had 
nursed but one burning ambition. I 
.tried this with James, who I’d never 
taught and didn’t know well. 1 remem- 
bered him as one of the growing group 
of computer addicts who crowded 
round a battered terminal in the corri- 
dor at lunchtimes, either glued to the 
screen or swapping strange looking 
magazines. “Wnat about the career in 
computers?” I ask, half reproachfully. 
“Oh, I just said Lhat to Miss Counsel! 
-to give us something to talk about at 
my careers interview.” I begin to take 
James a tiny bit more seriously as a 
potential actor. 

So then we get started on the serious 
business of discussing the merits of 
joining the local amateur dramatics 
company, which was the best drama 
school, how hard it was to get a 
repertory theatre job as stage manager 
nowadays (the traditional “way in’ r in 
all the best theatrical biographies) and 
no It didn't matter if he wasn't very tall. 
I send James away with an indispens- 
able and very readable book, Clive. 
Swift's The Job of Acting (Harrap, 
£3.50) and tell him I expect to see him 
at the auditions for the next school 
p!ay. 

Comparing notes with Miss Coun- 
sel), I was relieved to find that site 
treated 14-year-old aspiring brain 
surgeons and astronauts as I treated 
the actors. At a first, informal careers 
interview, all you can do Is set out the 
facts as you know thorn about how to 
get the job. Teacher colleagues on 
finding out that their charges wanted 


Know 

your 

company 


British Alternative Theatre Directory. 
Edited by Catherine Itzln. 

John Offord £6.00. 0 903931 55 9. 
.Theatre In Education and the Com- 
munity. 

Eastern Arts Association. 


The B/)lTD 1$ astonishing - 250 pages 
of small type outlining alternative 
theatre companies, young 1 people's 
theatre!, their Venues ana organiza- 
tions. Despite cuts and economic 
stringency, cringe theatre still prolifer- 
ates. No less than 191 small-scale 
touring companies are listed ; with such 
appetizing, haiiies as. Blooriieis, 
Bloollps, Female Trouble, Foot and 
Mouth; and Pretty Disgusting Things. 


in be actors would often react with 
hilarity or derision. The best way of 
countering ibis was to embarrass them 
hy finding out wlmt they wanted to be 
when they were 14. 

1 donT think 1 fniled James Small, 
wort with my advice or the lack of It. 1 
certainly never went on too long about 
the risk or unemployment; by that age 
pupils were all too familiar with that 
anyway. It was nice to knuw that lots of 
them dill go on to do youth theatre and 
amateur dramatics. If 1 could give 
them a taste for the theatre 1 counted it 
n major victory. 1 was particularly 
pleased when Alan, an ex pupil who 
worked in a West End bank lhat 
handled the account of a leading ticket 
agency, would ring me up and proudly 
offer free tickets that had come his 
way. 

Parents would differ in their reai> 
lion to being told their offspring 
wanted to go on the stage. Some 
parents, particularly of girls, would 
lake the ‘‘She'll grow out of it” atti- 
tude. A few would actually want me to 
talk them out of it. Most would 


lude. A few would actually want me to 


sensibly “just wait and sec" and many 
were relieved that some drama schools 
and all university drama departments 
had rigorous entry qualifications, so 
useful short-term goals could be set. 

No, my failure to produce an actOT 
never bothered me. It would have 
been quite nice, I suppose, to stand In 
the corner of some smoke-filled West 
End dressing room after a successful 
first night, telling myself that I was 
somehow responsible. I take comfort 
in knowing thut some of the best 

E crformanccs I can ever hope to see 
ave taken place on cold Thursday 
mornings in the darkened studio-cum- 
canteen. I sneer at ndland kids with 
those awful chcescy grins, secure in the 
knowledge that some of my pupils 
could have acted them off the screen. 
When I sec strong young talent on 
stage my competitive hackles rise on 
behalf of the thousands of James 
Small worts, the length of breadth of 
the country. Many of them could have 
done just as well, given the breaks. 


However, when they, at the age of 16 
or 17, set their sights on something 
more mundane, I was never dis- 


was never dis- 


appointed. 

i do have one sad story, though. 
Thirtcen-ycar-okl Tanyn queued for 
six hours outside the nuditions for 
Bugsy Malone at Olympia last year. In 
(lie end, with only ynrds to go, she 
fainted and her mum had to take hef 
home. 1 fouiul out recently that Tanya 
duesn’t want to be nn netress any more. 
Now she wants to be an air hostess. 

Nick Baker 
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The 

Westminster 
Theatre 
Educational 
Programme 
Is back! 

8th-30th March 1984 


Morning Programme 
‘Nuts & Bolts' 

Tha components ol professional theatre. 
8el Design, Production, Stage 
Management and the background a«» 
build up to the afternoon productfon. 

Afternoon Programme 
"CLASHPOINT" set In a multi-racial 
school, a story ol courage, humour aw 
hope. Followed by discussion and poa 
script’ work with the cast, 


CHILDREN’S 

THEATRE 

WIMBLEDON LONDON SW19 
presents 

pert ormances, workshop* 
exhibitions and events 
- . . ter children aged 3 to 13 
. throughout the yd 81 *- 

... 01-5434888 (boxofflcfl} 



P rofessional video may be chal- 
lenging film in the broadcast 
ana industrial fields, but pro- 
fessional photographers still 
think of film as the only origination 
medium. At the National Professional 
Photographic exhibition, “Photogra- 
phy at Work 84”, held recently at 
Harrogate, several firms were showing 
video equipment but all the emphasis 
was still on film. 

Particularly significant was the 
Kodak stand with not a trace of 
anything even remotely relating to 
video - . significant because of the 
recent clumsy unveiling by Kodak of 
its move into the home video market. 
At press conferences held in London 
ana 12 cities around the world, Kodak 
proudly announced that it would be 
selling a video camcorder (combined 
video camera and recorder) later this 
year. 

The Kodavision camcorder will use 
a completely new video format, based 
on a cassette of 8mm magnetic tape. 
This format was agreed by the electro- 
nics and photo industry a year 8go, as 
the basis for future video develop- 
ments. But since then the VHS manu- 
facturers have developed a camcorder 
that can do everything 8mm can do 
(and probably more). S6 most firms 
have lost interest in launching 8mm 
video. They see it as undermining their 
existing and future VHS sales. 

Judging by the Harrogate show and 
Kodak's London press conference, the 
company is still very much a “wet-film" 
company. There is. still no working 
prototype of its 8mm video camcorder. 
Tapes shown at the press conference 
came from a professional U-matic 
recorder and the 8mm camcorder was 
a wooden mock-up. Kodak showed 
only film at Harrogate and only 
wanted to talk about film. Certainly 
schools should not delay on the purch- 
ase of video equipment simply because 
they have read garbled reports of 
Kodak's promised entry into the field. 
In the USA, where kodak's video 
announcement was met with equal 
suspicion, the Kodavision camcorder 



notes 


CHILDREN'S CINEMA CLUB 
Catching on to the revival of Interest In 
children's cinema clubs, the Barbican Is 
to launch Its own club on March 3. 

The club, which will run every Saturday 
In Cinema 1, Is aimed at 6 to 12-year- 
oWs.The programme each week will 
Include a cartoon and a feature film, with 
regular live Bvents and competitions. 
Membership for the year Is £ 1 .00. 

Details of membership and the March 
and April programmes from the Barbican 
Centre (tel! 01-628 8795). 

WINDSOR SAFARI PARK 
Windsor safari Park and Seaworld are 
'glaring a wide variety of educational 
facilities for schools, In addition to the 
; reserves themselves, children can 
vfett the natural history museum and 
attwd talks jon,fbr example, Whales and 
Dolph|r]s, the Bjg.Cats and Wildlife In ■ ■ 
Danger. Teacher 0ac(ts contain a guide 
wok, hlap bf the par tour script, 
w °dolieets and a synopsis of lectures. 

Cerrcedslohary rates are available for ■ 
gnool parties. Detail? from the 
Education Department, Windsor Safari 
Pajand Seewbrld, Windsor, Berks SL4 
[4AY (tel: 07635-69841). . 
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Snap! 

bition of “Photography at V\i 


Barry Fox visits an exhibition of “Photography at Work" and discovers that 
among professionals, film is still “king” 


is being described disparagingly as 
“Kodak’s Polavision”. 

Most people will have forgotten 
Polavision, but by an interesting 
coincidence it reappeared at Harro- 
gate like Banquo's ghost from Mac- 
beth. In the early seventies Polaroid 
caused much excitement by promising 
a movie version of its then relatively 
new instant picture snapshot film. 

Instant movie Polavision was not 
ready until 1977, by which lime video 
had made it redundnut. But Polaroid 
launched it all the Same and suffered 
public embarrassment when the sys- 
tem inevitably failed dismally. Now 
Polaroid has used the Polavision tech- 
nology for a new product, instant 
picture 35mm slide film. It is the first 
time that Polaroid has sold film which 
can be used in any camera, not just a 
Polaroid camera. 

Polachrome colour slide film and 
Polapnn black-and-white film is ex- 
posed in an ordinary camera, just like 
ordinary film. But it is processed in a 
small box with a handle on the side 
which winds the film through a sachet 
ofchcmicnls. After a couple of minutes 
the film is ready for slide mounting and 
projection. Obviously the system is 
ideal for anyone, for instance a school 
teacher or lecturer, who needs to 


produce photographic slides for in- 
stant projection, but it is expensive and 
not without problems. The processing 
box costs £100 and a 36-shot roll of film 
costs £12. Film speed is low: the colour 
film has a rating of just 40ASA and the 
black and white is only rated at 
125 ASA. So poor light shots need flash 
or very long exposure. Also, because 
the process works by additive colour 
rather than conventional subtractive 
colour, the finished slide is opticnlly 
rather dense. So it needs a powerful 
projector, a darkroom and a highly 
reflective screen to produce bright 
pictures. 

For the technically minded die new 
slide film (like Polavision) uses a 
transparent film base covered with a 
very fine grid of red, green and blue 
lines, as well as photographic emul- 
sion. Development removes silver 
from exposed areas in front of the 
lines, to let through red, green or blue 
light depending on the picture contenr. 
White light on the screen is created by 
an additive mix of red, green and blue. 

In conventional film, dyed layers sub- 
tract colours and white is produced by , 
clear patches. A dear patch obviously 
transmits much more light than the 
grid of colour filters used by Polaroid 
film. 


Kodak is already selling a very fast 
film, for making colour prints. Roda- 
color VR lllOU has a speed rating of 
1000 ASA and can be used quite 
literally by candlelight. At Harrogate 
3M was showing a colour slide film of 
similar speed rating. CRMKKI will also 
do the candle trick. Both these films 
require conventional laboratory pro- 
cessing of course. Both can also be 
used lo take colour photos through 
a telephoto lens. As any photographer 
knows, telephoto shots will be spoiled 
by shake unless the camera is mounted 
on a tripod, or the shutter speed is very, 
fast. Tnc only way to achieve High 
shutter speed, even in good light, is to 
use very fast or sensitive film. Fast 
films always suffer from grain which 
makes the picture look less crisp, but 
the 3M film also suffers from price - a 
3fi-shot roll costs £5.50. 

Nature photographers will be in- 
terested in the Mazof remote control 
flash and camera trigger. The basic 
unit (costing £87 from Z, Mark otic, PO 
Box 256, London N19) will trigger a 
flash gun by light .vibration or sound. It 
is an electronic switch witli a sensor 
which registers even the most minute 
change in a beam of light. The sensor 
also works with infra-red radiation 
which is invisible to the human eye. An 


ordinary torch can be used to create 
the light beam and the remote control 
unit of a video or TV can be used to 
produce infra-red. When anything, 
even a human hair, breaks the beam 
for an instant, the sensor triggers the 
flash. This is obviously ideal For insect 
and wildlife photography. The vibra- 
tion sensor is the needle which regis- 
ters any movement and instantly trig- 
gers the flash. The sound sensor works 
as microphone detecting pressure 
waves in the air. It can even work with 
a CB radio by sensing the call tone 
bleep when the speak button on a 
remote CB transmitter is pressed. 

The basic Mazof unit can only- 
trigger an electronic flash unit. So the 
camera shutter must be left open in the 
dark. But a second unit, costing an 
extra £97. can also be used to trigger 
the camera shutter and (if the camera 
has motor drive) wind on the film 
afterwards. Photographs taken with 
the system show now it can freeze 
rapid action, like the shattering of a 
light bulb (see picture) or egg. 

Although film is obviously still king 
in the world of professional p hologra- 
phy, one firm nt Harrogate was show- 
ing a video system that can analyse 
rapid motion sequences. So far this 
trick has been done with film which is 
run rapidly through n camera und then 
replayed slowly. It is possible to run 
video in slow motion, even on a 
domestic recorder, but cncli frame is 
irreparably blurred if there is rapid 
nction. This is because video record- 
ings are made at a standard rate of 25 
frames a second, which is equivalent to 
a veiy slow shutter speed. A new breed 
of high speed video recorders, made 
abroad but sold in Britain by UM1C of 
Thame, avoids blur. It docs this by 
recording video pictures through a 
video camera fitted with a mechanical 
shutter which artificially reduces expo- 
sure time tons little as 1/1(1 .000 second. 


gate who understood e noug h. abou 1 
-technology' fd Tekpiaffl if further. 
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China 

By John Roboltom 
Two filmstrips with notes For each strip 
£1 1 .00 from Common Ground, Long- 
man’s. 7056 2264 9 double frame. 

It was the Chinese and not Tolkien’s 
hobbits who first coiled their country 
"Middle Earth”, the area between 
heaven and hell in which human beings 
dwell. To look at the history of China is 
almost, then, to examine a whole 
world, a world of fascinating differ- 
ence from Western Europe. These two 
filmstrips, “How They Lived in Impe- 
rial China" and “Society in Change 
Since 1900", offer an excellent intro- 
duction to the geographical or Wstonc- 
al study of this region for the middle- 
school child. , „ , 

Imperial China lasted for almpst two 
thousand years. To condense it into 33 
slides is. as John Robottom lnmself 
writes, a difficult task. However, by 
selecting tellingimages under the three 
headings of “The Empire Grows , 
“Everyday Life" and “Crafts Hnd In- 
ventions" and by accompanying them 


Robottom does surprisingly well at 
summoning up the spirit of a bygone 
civilization. He wisely does not go too 
far into the dynastic ups and do>vns 
which characterized much of China s 
past biit spends more space on the sort 


refinements of administration were 
directed towards preserving: the Con- 
fucian orderly universe. 

w;>hin rhnf universe there was beau- 


“lotus feet" which generations of little 
girls suffered. Perhaps more could 
have been made of this. Hie deformi- 


ties did not only make normal walking, 
let alone dancing or running, impossi- 
ble, they were also constantly suppur- 
ating and had to be bound in tneir 


embroidered wrappings lo prevent the 
smell offending those gentlemanly lov- 
ers who serenaded them in poems. It is 


salutary to remember that empires are 
generally founded on misery and 
oppression - in this case of women as 
well as “tribesmen". 

The second filmstrip "Society in 
Change Since 1900" does make this 
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be good to use them together. The 
notes for the second filmstrip use a 
belter format: on one side are notes for 
pupils up to CSE level, on the other 
simpler questions for younger chil- 
dren. All the pictures are chosen with 
greater care, whether of the Kuomin- 
tang marching or of a housewives' 
meals canteen for the neighbourhood 
in Peking, and their arrangement and 
accompanying explanations bespeak a 
deep understanding and love for 
China. 

In contrast- to Western Europe, 
which has had a history of almost 
constant social change, the last eighty 
years in China have seen more upheav- 
als than the millennia before. To 
make this easily assimilable is a for- 
midable job, but pictures of peasants 
then arid now, of city life and of women 
in different stages of emancipation are 
strong in impact. Additional geog- 
raphical information sets the Long 
March of history in context. 

Victoria Neumark 


Learning Through Science: 

Electricity; Earth 

by Dougn Kincaid and Roy Richards 
Price: £1 1 .95 ench 

Schools Council/Macdonnld Educa- 
tional. 


These two packs are the latest addi- 
tions to the Schools Council's Learning 
Through Science project, the earlier 
issues of which were enthusiastically 
reviewed In this journal last year. Let it 
be said at the outset that the standards 
set by the project so far are in general 
maintained, though with some slight 
reservations. 

Each pack consists of two sets of 
strongly made workcards and a 
teacher’s guide. The cards are careful- 
ly designed to stimulate the kinds of 
thinking and acting characterized hy 
the objectives of "Science 5-13", and 
teachers are strongly recommended to 
adapt (he enrds to the way of working 
best suited to their particular class- 
room organization. For this reason 
the workcards arc not numbered, 
though there are exceptions, for exam- 
ple in the Electricity puck where the 
authors have found it necessary to 
sequence some cards in the interests of 
efficient learning. 

After a careful study of these two 
packs it becomes apparent thut some 
topics lend themselves more happily to 
this approach than others. I found 
myself feeling uncomfortable through- 
out the Eartn pack. For one thing the 
content is a bit unwieldy and it proved 
difficult ta convey a sense of immedia- 
cy to the various sub-topics. The 
identification of rock samples does not 
come easily off the page and many of 


more difficult topic, hut plenty of 
props arc provided both on the work- 
cards themselves and in the Teacher's 
Guide. There are eight cards devoted 
to “electrical projects” such as the 
construction of burglar alarms and 
switches of various kinds, and these 
will surely be very popular with child- 
ren. 

In both packs .the quality of illustra- 
tion nnd printing is excellent, but I Was 
disappointed to nolice one or (wo 
typo graphical, errors, and one quite 
confusing cross-displacement of text 
which occurs on the two cards “Chufch 
and Churchyard" and “Our School" in 
the Enrdi pack. I hope it is possible to 
put this right. 

Philip Hytch 


Next week 


John Tranter looks at biology equity 
merit for Investigating the activity! 
the human' heart \ 
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Village 

voices 


Village School 
BBC Midlands 
March S. 12, 19. 

BBC South West 
March 23. 31). April 6. 

pis series of three, half-hour, 
documentary programmes chnrts the 
day-to-day life of a small village school 
in the Cotswoid village of Ehrington, 
Gloucestershire. The school (of 34 
children) has survived hy bcinglinkcd, j 
under the same headmaster, “in fed- 
eration" M'ith the larger primary school 
I in nearby Chipping Camden. ' I 

I Though the idea of the federation * 
f and how it works in practice is an 
J important clement in the three pro- 
grammes. their main strength lies in 

S thc general public an absorbing 
I into the many interweaving 
strands of work, recreation, pastoral 
and medical care which make up the 
dnily ami weekly round of a primary 
school. 3 

Hie producer urn! his film crew of 
three became such regular visitors to 
the school in the course of the year flint 
children and staff rankUy lost all 
selfcnnsclousness with the filming pro- 
cess, helped by keeping equipment to a 
rnirtlmum; a microphone and one 
16mm camera operated, except for 
one occasion (a PTA meeting), in' 
natural light. & 

The result is a delightfully natural, 
dy-on-Ihc-wall" view of young child- 
ren at school. Regular events such as 
hair inspections, medical tests and the 
nnnual visit of the photographer are 
threaded into the film along with the 
dnily work of education, baeked by a 
soundtrack which very smoothly mixes 
actUBl dialogue, n recorded commen- 
tary and the voices of the teachers 
talking about their ideas and teaching 
rnethods.-. , 

MUl iJfc - 1 — g i % .t -T 

" Tlte programmes strike a good bal- 
ance between filming work In the 
classroom and beyone it, the laltcr 
making particularly interesting view- 
log because. oT the “learning is doing" 
philosophy' of the headmaster, Ian 
Jones, and his staff. A working visit to 
n Rural Study Centre in the Forest of 
Dean (programme oiie). a fortnight's 
residential study vislt : to a VIHb|o In i 


" WHY VlDN'r I -THINK I \ 
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Su^; and play 

Andrew Peggi e reviews some of the current music series on BBC Radio 


'1 Macedonia for thb top juniors (pro- ' 

. gramme two) and a Christmas project 
on ''Postage Stamps’. (programme 
. three) show vividly how this kind of . 
project work can act as a powerful 
- calalj-st to learning, The television 
camera captures mojc eloquently than , 
Words the sheer adventure of educe- :i 
tion expressed (m> the - sometimes 
wondering, sometimes excited, some- 
* times deeply copceutratlng faces of the 
children engaged in these projects. 

. .Though tho programmes show hide 
that s not familiar to primaiy school 
;t<racbers they sfiouW be heartened by' 

: pfesehtation of thefr job, 1 

: j>*w !*« fayputablc jmprtssfon which is 
■ left of this particular Khool is, explains : : 

> tbe.producer,“purcly the wav it turned 
; - c * MMe to film! this school 1 
f m^ly betaikse the Mcq or the fede ra- 
tion offored an interesting new angle to 
. explore but qswe progressed more 
i ffW, 1 the i life of the school. 

L’ MCii Rtf. V»nl niiMM Aftlitf r j 


SCHOOLS RADIO 
Singing Together 
Wednesdays 1 1 .05-1 1.25 
Music Mahers 
Mondays 11.00-11.20 
Listening to Music 2 
Mondays 2.40-3.00 
| Radio 4 VHP. 

The current programmes in these 
well-established scries are new. Sine- 
itift Together (nimed ut 9 to 12. 
year-olds) immediately slips Into a 
well-oiled, efficient routine which can 
feavc even the unfamiliar adult behind 
ir concent ration lapses for u second. 
One problem (also apparent In Music 
Makers) is the difficulty in coordinat- 
ing attention to the programme with 
attention to the text. Page numbers jn 
Inc pupils’ books, for Instance, are in 
small print and often difficult to snot 
when moving from one song to 
another, rarely in consecutive order. 
No doubt the answer is for the leaclicr 
to use recordings in class and stop the 
machine ut appropriate points. 

Perhaps mure serious is the some- 
what congested layout of the material | 

make the booklets visually attractive 
while maintaining clarity. Both are 
printed m two colours and both include 
illustrations - comic-strip cartoons for 
Music Makers and water colours for 
Sinking Together. Inevitably, the illus- 
trations arc more attractive than the 
musfa and text, which could be a 
disadvantage when listening to the 
broadcasts whose rchearsaf formats 
require rapid identification of sections 
of music. . 

Tlic music itself |s on single staves 
with words primed below and guitar 
chords abovd. Singing Together also 
Incorporates _ tonic sol-fa notation, 
while Afusrc Makers includes a single- 
Inc percussion score. Unfortunately 
the colour combination used for Sing- 




in flic whole year (30 in all) with piano 
accompaniments, plus a number of 
single-stove rounds. The repertoire is 
most vr well-known (“Skye Boat 
Song , “Casey Jones", “Bold Gen- 
darmes;, "Yellow Bird") but carefully 
chosen in terms of geographical origin, 
expressive contort t and pitch range. 
Arrangements are stylish without 
being fussy: many incorporate a 
melody Instrument part which is used 
in the broadcasts to feature a selection 
of different instruments -violin, trum- 

E et, oboe, trombone, flute, French 
orn, recorders and cello. 

The broadcasts utilize a good school 
choir and adult soloist to lead the 
singing. The brisk, business-like pace 
adopted by the presentation occa- 
sionally leads to pedestrian rhythm in 
slow numbers. Piano accompaniment 
is exuberant though not always sup- 
portive. lacking as j( does a strong bass 


There is some attempt at introduc- 
ing related sea-inspired music, though 
« sits rather uneasily beside the con- 
trolled anarchy of the main story. This 
term, Hutchings and Ward have 
turned their attention to the world of 
the microchip, in a piece entitled 
Crossed Circuits. 

Music Projects 2 is nimed at the 
slightly older range of 13 to 16-year- 
olds. More obviously instructional, the 
programmes are designed around a 
documentary format and are intended 
| as support sources - initiating, back- 
ground or follow-up - for more exten- 
sive class or individual project work. 
n,c eight projects this term arc spread 
over 10 broadcasts and cover a wide 
range of topics: Jamaican Music, 
Musical Arranging, Folk Music, Com-, 
posing to a System, The String Quar- 
tet, Henry Purcell, John Philip Sousa ' 
and a discussion about pitch and 
tuning. 


this was Swashbuckling far Beginners, 
a pirate store combining Treasure 
island and Robinson Crusoe - or 
possibly The Navy Lark and Beyond 
our Ken, such is Its humorous ancestry. 
Perhaps a lot of the fast-moving verbal 
punning would be lost on the 10 to 
12-year-olds the series is intended for, 
though the music and characterization 
should more than make up. 

Most broadcasts are straightforward 
rehearsals of selected passages. Child- 
ren are required to sing and play 
venous percussion parts which would 
require the teacher to do some pre- 
broadcast organizing. Curiously, the 
teachers piano spore includes neither 
percussion parts nor guitar chords. In 
the final version, songs are inter- 


sented. though more extensive use of 
the musician contributors might have 
led us more deeply into the music. The 
first of three programmes on folk 
music was a successful evocation of the 
atmosphere of the Sldmouth Folk 
Festival, with the “vox pop” interview- 
's technique used to good effect. 
Listening to both programmes con- 
secutively, however, one was struck by 
me curious detached quality of the 
bnglish folk revival compared to the 
vital social significance of reggae. 

The teachers' notes consist of a few 
points of departure for discussion and 
lists of books and records. The pupils* 
notes are contained on a fold-out 
Al-size poster containing some text 
and photomontages on each topic. 





Stirring 

stuff 

CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 
Moonfleet 

BBC1, Wednesday 5.10pm. 

Let's hear it for the BBC! The TV 
columns of almost every newspaper 
have been full of lamentations recent- 
ly; the Thorn Birds have landed with a 
vengeance and there is no health in the 
Corporation, if the pundits are to be 
believed. Happily they are not. 
Though hardly any other paper will 
even notice (because “it’s only for 
kids”), the BBC has come up with 
another winner. It’s called Moonfleet 
and it goes out at 5. 10pm on Wednes- 
days. 

Written In 1898, J Meade Falkncr's 
tale of West Country smuggling and 
adventure has often been rather sniffi- 
ly dismissed as sub-Stevenson, a sort of 
land-locked Treasure Island. True, 
there is no parrot and the traditional 
Jim-laddery is strictly rationed, but the 
book’s generous quota of fights, 
storms and skulduggery makes for 
wonderful television. (This is in fact 
the second version the BBC have done 
- the long-forgotten first was made, in 
the words of one producer, “in the old 
black-and-white days’’.) 


black-and-white days".) 
Entirely filmed on 


Entirely filmed on location in 
Dorset, the six-part serial is stunning 
to watch. A succession of beautiful 
land- and seascapes form the back- 
ground to the outdoor scenes, while 
every foreground detail is meticulously 
correct. Director Colin Cant has recre- 
ated the 1750s as completely as he did 
the 1940s for The Machine Gunners a 
couple of years ago. And quite right 
too. Far from skimping (because “it’s 
only for kids") BBC children’s drama 
has always been every bit as good as 
the best of Its. adult output, with 
producers altruistically aware that dra- 
ma is a part of education and pragmati- 
cmW sensitive to the Idea that today's 

llSSace- 

payera — of tomorrow. ... 

Nineteen-year-old Adam Gbdley 
has landed the leading role of John: 
Trenchard, and plays him with just the 
right degree of restraint. He’s hardly a 
png, but neither John nor his sermon- 
reading aunt. Miss Arnold (Hilary 
Mason), would really have approved 
of Stevenson’s Jim Hawkins: tor too 
rough a lad by half, they’d have said. 
Nevertheless, our John is certainly no 
wet. It’s his midnight exploration of 
the Mohune vault in Moonfleet church 
which starts off the story. 

“There are many judges in this 
world, but precious little justice," he 
confides to Grace Muskew in the first 
episode. That’s about as sanctimo- 
nious as he gets, for by the end of the 
second he has discovered just how ' 
little justice there is. Caught up with 
Eire vi r Block and his cronies from the 
Why Not?” taverns who have been 
using the Mohune vault for purposes of 
their own, he is on the run, a wanted 
man at 15. 

Stirring stuff ... the Redcoat 
ambush on the .beach and the final 
climactic storm scene will linger long in : 
the memory - and perhaps prompt a 
new generation of readers to pick up 
one of the language's classic yams. 
Clearly BBC Publications hope so. In 
partnership with Rplght Books, they 
;baye republished Moonfleet (£1.50 
paperback! £5.50 hardback library edi- ; 

, Bon). New, viewers start here. ■ * 

Hufefi payid 
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COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 
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IT into ITT must go 


I p education, acronyms abound. In 
f educational computing they nrc 
I positively infectious. Hnving used 
■■two In the title I will attempt to 


by Jerry Wellington •• -****.•— 

sibility of every member of siaff, in 


every suhicci area. 

I would like to offer some down-to- 


, _ — - •» uiiv a Hill ukivill|#l IV 

*rac . them and thereafter avoid 
win/ Information Technology - IT - 
®i pe glibly called tho convergence of 


earth suggestions for a minimal course 
which every initial training student 


should experience. This “qore icon- 
lent” would cut across the traditional,. 
' (though now increasingly fluid) divi- 
sions of method, professional studies 
and school experience, which domin- 
ate teacher training. It would seek: 

• to introduce every student to -the 
hardware they arc likely to meet 

• to give all students the ability, and 
confidence to use this hardware 

• to provide students with enough 
basic knowledge to (a) discuss the uses 
and effects of information technology 
with both teachers and pupils (b) keep 
abreast of the. continual changes 

• to show students the Uses of micro- 
computers in ilia teaching,' and .learn- 
ing, of their own subject or area 

• to educate students in the selection 
and evaluation of suitable software to 
form an Integral part of their own 
teaching schemes and lesson plans 

• to make students nware of the likely 
effects of information technology on 
the school curriculum in general; and 
op their own subject or teaching.area 

These objectives couid be' achieved 
In a variety of ways: one or twd large 

lecture-demonstrations, .'sj, number of 

hours of jnitlal hands-on experience, 
classroom trial and, evaluation, tome 
small group discussions and seminars, 
and an! element of guided reading. In 
real terms this could be broken down 
into the following concrete content, 
though, not hecesarily in this order: 
Initial Information (largely via lecture 
and' seminar) . , i ' 1 v 

• What Is Information! technology?. 

iWhat afBimitrocdmpht^TWhaJ are 

microcomputers gobd atfJadoeB,' 
and who .can. Use thfem 1\ What .does. 0 
student need to know to ^started? 

• Aji -I ntroduction , to- durante JjBr- , 
gon: '“hardware",: “goft^f^ , data.- 

. »*.i.*; n i,»rnf”: “videotex" 1 8tc v 


jnse twin technologies wiTl drag us 
Ihf so-called “Information era", 
the post-industrial age". Information 
wu ha the key resource of tho future, 
information Technology, the key in- 
25* will involve the storage, pro- 
fcfclng &nd transmission of Informa- 
tion,' 


How will tills nffcct the next 
ITT, Initial Teacher Train- 
ing? This “now 1 


will Im- 


Upon the teaching of his dr her 
25. jubjcct as it exists already; 
3™™, upon the content und process 
foe subject itself (Information icch- 
twfogy' will permontc and nffcct each 


totogy' wifi permontc and nffcct each 
of the curriculum, rather than, 
lormfog g separate curriculum subject 
in Its own right)'; and finlilly, more 
waciy, upon the. school curriculum 
jwa.even the business, of education 
}helf. - what skills! will be mbst rc- 
^ what knowledge will be of most 

three ' effects must influence 
Woture {nlUaL training, ie the effects 
on cxisisting sub- 
on the teaching and learning 
*nd .on .the curriculum and 
• wiT£^, i ° r ^ e ^ ca Hoh as n whole. The 
i Wi^roelectronics Education Program- 
Pfi^aSkbaert 


fthBCrt successfully running in- 
[■dottrses for teacners in their 


artSKSi jrmning. The De- 
! F— 1 mV feccntl/ donated 
v ■ rt "'°f oofeputdr hardware . 


institutions 1 who, 
tooffer , a "20 hour . 
i^nfesscourtt^to all their students, 

seems 

■ ^^Mtjbpwvthese :S); hpurf’ 
tnofeimp^r-. 
Waratc ft*. 


simulation, database, word processing 
etc. Evaluating software: criteria Tor 
evaluation. Who should produce soft- 
ware? Who should leani to program? 
Computers In the classroom (school 
experience, observation and seminars). 

Selection of suitable software : how, 
what, with whom and why7 : CaB$ 
studies of computer use by practising 
teachers. Trial and evaluation of pro- 


8 rams by students themselves. Possj bi- 
ties for classrooms in the future: 
videotex, interactive videodisc, fully 
resource-based learning . . . Blending 
software into the curriculum: or vice 
versa? 

The learner and the computer (school 
experience, seminar; ntid guided, 
reading) - U 

: How do children react; to compu; 
tors? docs new technology enhance/ 
retard/alter tho learning process? How 




subel Gagne. Piaget), relate to the use 
of microcomputers? What 1 evidence 
exists 011 the effects of new* technology 
on the learning process? 

Information technology and the curri- 
culum ■ (lecture-demonstration ■ and 


heraP’t “videotex"' etc- 


Uav.;UiiirU^ irW"rrHKT;ni7lf 




tolnew; technology 
" throuehbbt the 


red .throughbbt the 
,,h| tfeitiing cbftrso: 
(Sj li .irthtHod::worK. 
encOt'. ,and.. partly 
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Role of the mathematics teacher 43 


Computers for administration 

hardware 44 
software 45 
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outside the student's own leaching 
area; running software in the student’s 


own subject. Exposure to different 
types of program: . skiU-and-driil, 



Video Revision 


A new series of six program mss designed for 0 level and CSE examsj to 
be used dither for individual study or by small groups of students needin 


be used dither for Individual study or by small groups of students needing 
extra practice;, ’ 

All the main areas of each subject are carefully explained and sections can 
be played pack again and again until they are really understood. 

Each cassette comes complete with a leaflet containing worked 
examples, practice exercises and material for further work. : 

Mlthemitki : . 0333366176 Ptiyiles 0333385186 

English LiitfluaiiB 0333365161 ' Fraiwh " • . 033338518X 

Chamlitry; Q 33338518 4., r . Lsarnlriij toLsikn i. ' 033336520 6 

1hourVH5fi2B+VffiBach .f- - : 


Shakesp eare Video 


.-■f. .. cn , .,-f . /A t 


David Whitworth , ' 1 • 

Two unique book and video packages, one on tragedy andthe other bn cotnedy, . 
each oSerliigimlgHts Into four plays: . 

presentation are aU explored by the coramentoy and vrttp chtci^scenes enacted 
by the New Shakespeare Company Workshops at the Roundhouse. • 

Cbples of the televdni play^s from TheMacmllkn Shakrapeare Series are included, 

fnmllli nrnrftn riAfoa *’ 


notes. • , , 


r ih^lbriwedMind VHS 03333&05 7 u : l^c Comic Spirit VRS 0333367065 

,ms<OH 0 


: '425r+VM6icji • • / ; 

■i. roftoher4Ml|a pleuc write to Cfcbloae^IlM 
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Chris Schenk on micros and language development in the primary school 


1 1 is always difficult, mix I usually 
counter- productive, to .separate 
one curriculum area from another 
in the primary school. With lan- 
guage work, no attempt should even 
be made to do this, for it is not a 
curriculum area but a medium of 
expression which pervades nil aspects 
of primary school life both in the 
classroom and the pluyground. The 
discussion here, therefore, is not con- 
fined lu a consideration of ''language" 
programs but concentrates on the 
implications for language develop- 
ment of the use of micros in the 
primary school uemss rhe curriculum. 

A child needs to use n restricted and 
formal code in order to communicate 
with n computer. Most programs Tor 
primary schools arc written in such a 
way that the language appearing on the 
screen is friendly and n close approx- 
imation to u natural language. How- 
ever, it is important to make the child 
aware that present-day computers are 
not skilled communicators and that 
they can only cope with a small sub-set 
of u human language. 

A program (lint starts with the 
question, “Do you want to see the 
instructions?" is unlikely to resjHmd to 
the unsvver, "Well, that wouldn't he u 
bad idea"- still less to u nod or u shrug 
of the shoulders. A realization of the 
restrictive nature of communication 
with machines can lend a child on to an 
appreciation of the coinnlcxtly of hu- 
man communication, with its nuances, 
gestures and innuendos. 

1 One of the most striking aspects of 
the use of the computer in the nrimnry 
classroom is the amount of lulfc that is 
generated. This is common to a whole 
range of programs, although the quuli- 


ty of tiic children's talk will differ 
greatly according to the programs 
used. Undoubtedly, some programs 
have the power to generate purposeful 
discussion that leads to joint decision 
making, and enhances the children’s 
ability to think clearly, express them- 
selves effectively and to listen and take 
account of cacti other’s views. But 
these skills of oracy will only be 
practised if the computer is used by 
group.* of children - mid occasionally 
to stimulate whole class discussions. 
The times when a computer is best 
used by a single child are few, for in 
that situation a whole range of oppor- 
tunities for language development will 
be missed. 

For children for whom English is not 
a first language, computer programs 
could he useful in helping to develop 
nnd extend both their written ana 
spoken English. However, in view of , 
recent research uhout the importance 
of mother tongue instruction (1), it 
would be » pity if ull computer pro- 
grams were available only in versions 
which used English on tile screen. 

There would he certain technical 
problems to overcome in using diffe- 
rent scripts, nnd alternative input de- 
vices would have to be used for 
languages that do not have Roman 
letters. But once these problems are 
solved, ‘'translating" a program is 
much cheaper than translating a book. 
Already a number of programs arc 
available in Welsh versions. They 
should also be made available for other 
language groups. 

There arc many different types of 
programs which have possibilities for 
enhancing language work in the prim- 
ary classroom, and there are also 



programs which do not fit neatly into 
any pigeon-hole. The categories that 
follow should be regarded ns neither 
mutually exclusive nor jointly exhaus- 
tive. 

Drill and practice 

Because these programs arc so ensy 
to write, large numbers or them have 
Hooded the niurket. although it is not 
always obvious that they do anything 
which cannot be done equally well by 
other means. Many or these programs 
test language skills such ns spelling, 

R unet uation or meanings of words. 

lowcvcr, it is much more difficult to 
write programs which accept all cor- 
rect answers and reject all incorrect 
ones in the complex domain of a 
natural language, (nan it is with respect 
to the precise rules which govern 
elementary arithmetic. For disributed 
the program Hrickup distributed 
nationally as part of the Microprimer 
series, invites n child to key in u word 
that starts with "den" and means 
"something to do with teeth". If a child 
responds with "dentist" rather than 
"dentur. the word the programmer 
expected, the error message comes up: 
" 'Dentist* is spelt badly r 
At best such programs test rather 
than teach; at worst some will penalise 
children for ingenuity and unortho- 
doxy. 

However, when children arc given 
the opportunity to construct their own 
electronic work-cards, b great deal of 
useful language work CBn take place. 
Maulz and Quiz , for example, allow 
children to crcute and use multi-choice 
tests on any subject. Variants such ns 
Create and Guess? result in n auessitr 


answers, and some will certainly con- 
tain false information! 

But because they have created the 
quizzes for themselves, the children 
cun learn some important lessons from 
the experience .They can. be Iqd to an 
appreciation of the complexity of lan- 
guage, They will also realize that the 
compiler is remarkably stupid and will 
regurgitate whatever has been put in. 
This is sometimes known as the First 
Caw of Computing; “Garbage in, gar- 
bage bul,*, >,/■.. 

Some carefully designed drill and 
practice programs, with subtle error 
trapping and ' with remedial loops, 
could be effective in helping children 
with specific language difficulties. But 
they will only be worthwhile if used In 
conjunction with a sophisticated di- 
agnostic approach to [earning prob- 
lems. In such cases, it is essential that 
the program is exactly right Tor the 
individual child, to help .with a ditficul 
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such as sequencing or letter discri- 
mination, This may be one of the rare 
Occasions on which computers are best 
used with , a single child, and the 
enormous patience of a machine can 
be useful. 
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DMP-120 High Density 

Tint lUfa*«4v 


DMP-120 High Density Dot-Matrix Printer. Performs a variety 
of operations including character mode for program listing, 
graphics mode for drawing pictures, figures or graphs. Takes 
fanfold, roll or single sheets, and prints up to two copies. Prints 
monospaced 9x8 dot matrix characters. 26-1255 
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E Tandy Printing Support For 
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Microcomputers in Schools! 


CGP-115 Colour 
Graphics Printer 

w . ■ / 




Typical 


Education Price * 


285 
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Typical. 


Education Price * 


CGP-115 Colour Graphics Printer. Creates beautiful graphics In 
red, blue, green and black, and it prints alphanumerics. Built-in 
commands will simplify drawing and plotting. Text mode prints 
40 or 80 characters per line at 12 characters/sec. Software 
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DWP-210 “Letter Quality” 
Daisy Wheel Printer 
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; J? m 0% 0m • Interchangeable 100 Chapter i 

i i ■ • Print Wheels 

SWP-210. Assures that "professional look" to Y°ur do?um«itsl 

You can select 10 of 12 characters per 
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• Centronics Parallel Connector 



CGP* 220.' " State of theart" drop-on-demand inl^-Jet printing 
system prints 40 icharacte^s per Second in text mode arid 2600 
dote piaf seepnd ifvcolour scan mode. Graphics resolution is 560 
mbhochronie dot Columns per line in. standard bit ihia^e mode : 
knd ' 640;: dpls per line in the multi-colour mode.; Parallel 
cer)tiohics print^rlnterf^Ce.' 26-1268 • _ -V ' 
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Language 

extensions 

coHliminf 

lrcil nn elect runic robot , called » turtle, 
on the floor, nr a screen-turtle, or 
arrow, on the screen. 

From the point nr view of language 
development, the ini cresting feature 
of Logo is thut it is extendable. Using 
only u small number of primitive 
commands such ns Forward. Left, 
Right and Repeat, children can 
“teach” the computer the meaning of 
new words, such ns Square. Are or 
Line. New words cim he used in the 
definition of further words. So, for 
example, the word House might be 
defined in terms of Satiate andTriung- 
Ic. By assisting in (tie language dc- 


chlhl not only hits the experience of 
being firmly in charge of the computer, 
hut iilsn explores the interrelationships 
between the meanings of wurds. 

A child con choose any iinnie to 
describe 0 new procedure that is heing 
taught to the computer. Since Logo 
allows definitions to he edited and 
clinngcd, rhis results in a process in 
which definitions are gradually refined 
- or, in the computer jargon, in which 
programs arc debugged. 

’lurtlc -graphic* In programs like 
Dari or Amurcmi be preceded by the 
use of Itigtriik. or by the use of 
programs Midi ns Crush or Walk. The 
world of the turtle ismmhcmutical and 
demands precise language. Logo, us- 
ing the same cumulative structure of 
definitions, could also be used to 
explore other worlds, using other types 
of language, but its fuller uses with 
primary children is not widespread yet . 
(On page 47 Richard Noss discusses 
the potential of Logo.) 


Adventure games and 
simulations 


The exploration of another world., 
whether it is imaginary or an approx- 
imation to a real situation, can take 


place through the computer and cun 
result in spoken and writ ten languages 
of high quality. Adventure games 
allow an investigation of un imaginary 
landscape, often involving the per- 
formance of specific tasks and the 
discovery of a set of rules of behaviour 
of the inhabitants of n micrnworld. 
Many games of this type, like Eldor- 
ado Gold, Sf latex unit Granny's Gar- 
den, are accessible to primary school 
children and have a valuable place in 
the classroom. Some, like Trrnhs of 
Arkenstone, also have the facility for 
children to design adventures of their 
own, changing names and places, but 
retaining the same logical structure. 

Simulations, which present a com- 
puter model of a real situation, can 
also give rise to classroom uctivitics 
that enhance language development. 
Simulation programs should he seen, 
not as an alternative to first-hand 
experiences, but as a way of introduc- 
ing children in activities that are lix> 
dangen * us. too expensive or too time- 
consuming to take place within the 
.school curriculum. In Mary Rose, 
children act first as navigators, then ns 
deep-sea divers and finally as 
archaeologists in piecing together the 
renmins of Henry VII I \ flagship from 
the bed of the Solent. In Suburban 
Fox, children play the part of a fox, 
learning to survive in a hostile world of 
huinun beings and motor cars. The 
exploration of another creature's 
world can result in a deepening 
empathy, anil can lead to imaginative 
ami evocative use of language on a pur 
with that which urises out of exciting 
first-hand experiences. 


Generative programs 
and language patterns 


Computers can generate random 
combinations of letters or words with 
great speed. A computer can casjly be 
programmed to give all possible ana- 
grams of a particular word, or all 
possible combinations of a particular 
set of words. It lakes considerably 
more skill tu program (he computer ui 
give only sensible anagrams, or only 
meaningful sentences. 

Generative programs can give chil- I 


dren valuable insights into the struc- 
ture of language and into levels of 
gramniaticafity. A program like Word- 
play asks children to type in lists or 
nouns, verbs, ndjectives and adverbs, 
and vi Iso to specify possible phrase 
structures in terms of these categories. 
The computer then randomly gener- 
ates a “poem" from the word lists, 
according to the structure specifica- 
tions. It is not easy to organize these 
lists in such a way as to avoid nonsense 
and the task reveals the complexity of 
the generative grammar of a natural 
language. The ^poems'' arc not great 
litcrnturc- but they arc often amusing, 
and the whole process gives a purpose 
to the introduction of grammatical 
categories. 

Stories can also be randomly gener- 
ated from lists of sentences or phrases. 
The result will often be weird and 
disconnected, and careful analysis of 
the struct lire of stories b necessary 
before il is passible 10 produce a 
reasonable narrative, However, the 
unusual nature of some of the com- 
bi nations can ace ns a stimulus to 
further imaginative writing, as in 
Storyline, fh this program, phrases arc 
randomly combined to produce sce- 
narios that may be a starting point for 
creative writing, such as "Three old 
people, playing cards at the bottom of 
a mine-shaft . , " or “A burly police 
officer, running fust in the direction of 
the railway station ... 11 
In other programs, such as Monster 
and Giant the computer appears to 
have a conversation with the children 
operating it. By asking questions and 
using titc children's answers in further 
questions and remarks, a description 
of nn imaginary monster or giant is 
built up. Children could be encour- 
aged to speculate about how a compu- 
ter can give the impression of holding a 
rational conversation, without under- 
standing the meanings of any of the 
words. 

Another interesting way to alert 
children to language structures is 
through a group of programs called 
Tray. This stnrts with the idea that 
reading a complicated text is like 
developing a photograph in a photo- 
grapher's tray: parts uf ft will coins into 
Focus fir$t and It; will be some time 


before the text can be seen ns a 
coherent whole. 

The programs might be described as 
the ultimate in doze procedure. In 
some versions, all that can be seen of 
the text in begin with arc die punctua- 
tion marks. In other versions, there are 
blanks to represent each letter. Be- 
cause so little graphical information is 
given, predictions arc made, as more 
text is revealed, based on semantic, 
syntactic and stylistic cues. Adults and 
children urc often surprised at haw 
little graphical information is neces- 
sary to make intelligent and successful 
predictions. It reveals the true nature 
of reading: not barking at print, but 
playing a psycho-linguistic guessing 
game. 


Wordprocessing 


noiMUNC the act of writing is itself so 
laborious 10 many primary school 
children, the further skills or editing, 
re-structuring and improving texts arc 


not often practised. However, the use 
of a word processor on a micro im- 
mediately gives access to re-writing 
and refining written work with little 
extra effort. Once a text has been 
typed in, insertions and deletions can 
be made at any point, blocks of text 
can he re-ordered und, however many 
alterations are made, the finished ver- 
sion can he printed out perfectly. 

Processors like Wordwise are avail- 
able on a chip und, once fitted, are 
relatively simple to use. Edward has 
been developed specifically for educa- 
tional purposes and it has the advan- 
tage that the text which appears on the 
screen is in exactly the same format as 
in the print-out. Of course, to get the 
most out of a wordprocessor it is 
necessary to have a printer, and a disc 
drive is extremely useful. 

Wordproecssors with built-in dic- 
tionaries that automatically check 
spellings, or built-in thesauruscs that 
suggest alternative words or phrases, 
arebcing developed. . 

In wordprocessing activities, the 
conventional keyboard can be a bar- 
rier for children with physical hand- 
icaps or for young children whose 


reading is largely done through whole- 
word recognition. With different input 
devices this barrier can be overcome. 
The full facilities of wordprocessing 
can be made available to the severely 
disabled, operated entirely by a single 
switch. Young children can begin 
to use wordprocessing techniques, 
through a concept keyboard with an 
overlay consisting of whole words. 

It is also possible for primary chil- 
dren to compose text through a device 
called the Microwriter. A small scale 
investigation (2) into its use in primary 
schools has been carried out, with 
favourable results, although it will be 
some time before it is used widely 
enough for its implications to be 
properly assessed. 

Talking, listening, reading and writ- 
ing are all integral parts of the way in 
which young children learn. Primary 
classrooms should be organized in such 
a way that the use and development of 
spoken and written language is always 
a vital component of the learning 
process. Among the' many stimuluses 
to language development in a busy 
classroom, the computer, equipped 


with interesting and challenging soft- 
ware, has a valuable place. 

One of the conclusions of the Bul- 


lock report is that “The surest means 
by which children arc enabled to 
master their mother tongue is by 
exploiting the process of discovery 
through language in all its uses, "(3) 
Effective use of the computer can 
provide a powerful way to exploit this 
discovery process that is the key to the 
development both of language and of 
learning. 
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RW Strong on the 
need to release 
mathematics 
teachers from the 
main responsibility 
for teaching about 
computers 

Traditionally, computing has been 
associated with mathematics. 
Mathematics degrees frequently con- 
tain an element of computing and 
computing degrees arc associated 
with mathematics. It therefore fol- 
lows that computing in schools, in 
whatever form it has taken place, has 
ton predominantly taught by 
mathematics teachers. Because of 
Ihdr involvement, and ot times per- 
sonal Interest in this area, they have 
been looked upon as the experts in 
educational computing. 

Microtechnology, with the help of 
Government financial backing, is with- 
in the purchasing power of individual 
shoots. Political pressure and the 
udal implications of mlcrotcchnology 
hive placed pressures on schools, 
which are being forced to react, often 
Whom knowing the educational 
roqns for initiatives. 

Ih.ihe short term there is a need to 
. iquaint most people with the re- 
wee: what it is, how to switch it on 
ail communicate with it; how to 
, 'ttfettlsh between a trivial and a- 
wrcomplex difficulty which inevit- 
/ dk will, nrisc. 

We must also recognise thnt the 
nkrocomputcr is ns much n cross- 
curricular resource ns reprographic 
»d audit) visual machinery. Tnc edu- 
atiwid merit is not in the resource 
IWf biit in how it is Used in the 
cArcstive process. 

via secondary schools many 
aawemuiics leathers aro spending a 
great deal of time involved with mlcro- 
Thoy arc writing software 
or ine enhancement of mathematics 
■«*ng; 'learning about the machine 
to .ute id their mathematic class- 
room);; teaching Computer Studies; 
WWl other staff lit their own time; 
developing and/or teaching Computer 
Awareness courses; running computer 
».aitd using a computer for school 
mhiitntlon. 

• With the exceptions of writing soft- 
ware.for the ortnunccmont of mathc- 
Meal education 1 and learning about 
*. machine* tho time being spent on 

to 

k 
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Project I.MEP) has categorized its 
activities us follows: computer based 
earning, using the machines to en- 
hance the leaching in subject disci- 
plines; knowledge of the computer; 
electronics and control; and informa- 
tion systems; electronic office/ 
keyboard skills/word processors. 

It has frequently been considered 
the work of the mathematics teacher to 
represent all these areas through com- 
puter studies or computer awareness 
courses, if such activities existed in 
schools nnyway. We arc now moving 
into an era whereby each of the areas 
needs it's own kind or expertise. It is no 
lunger reasonable for a mathematics/ 
computer studies teacher to tell chil- 
dren about each area of microtcchnnl- 
ogy. It is for better for children to be 
actively involved in using mic- 
rotcchnoiogy when it occurs in an 
applied situation in a particular subject 
discipline. 

So what educational experiences 
shall schools provide? Computer Stu- 
dies to date has been taught unimagi- 
natively by mathematics teachers 
(through little fault of their own), 
conforming to a syllabus which lias 
doubtful value. The experience has 
been nrid, in the main for the teacher 
and the pupil. Furthermore, it has little 
currency with FE, employers or uni- 
versities. 

Computer Awareness is in a similar 
category only without an examination 


at the end. The educational value is 
questionable but the school can say 
every child has the word “computing*' 
on his or her timetable. 

With both Computer Studies and 
Computer Awareness dismissed so is 
most of the current school activity. 
Instead there is a need to develop a 
whole school policy to computing and 
build on the strengths of areas where 
the technology can be used most 
naturally. 


in terms of the school curriculum arc as 
follows: 

• Subject disciplines should be en- 
couraged to use the machine to en- 
hance their teaching and improve the 
learning situation. Such an approach 
requires software to be built into a 
tcnching scheme nnd subject teachers 
must actively seek to experiment with 
microcomputers. 

• Electronics and Control should be 
the responsibility of the science and 
CDT departments. They have the 
expertise, apparatus and genuine ap- 
plications for such workshop practice. 

• There is a whole area of keyboard 
skills/word processing/electronic in- 


the best person to tench such issues 
when they probably cannot type and 


have no training or experience of- say 
- a commercialfiling system. Perhaps 
the school should be appointing a 


form ation/fi ling and data processing 
where educational value and social 
implications need to be considered, ft 
is questionable if the mathematics 
teacner/computer education teacher is 


teacher in this area rather than Com- 
puter Studies. 

• One remaining area of computer 
education is learning to “program”. 
An HMl Discussion Paper suggests it 
should be taught by mathematicians in 
mathematics lessons. Since many com- 
puter uses arc based on mathematical 
models, perhaps mathematics teachers 
should accept that task BUT do all 
children need to write programs nnd 
indeed arc they capable ©tit? 

To react to the above ideas schools 
would need a computer policy commit- 
tee. perhaps chaired by the Deputy 
Head (Curriculum) whose tasks it 
would be to ensure that all pupils have 
a realistic range of microtechnojogy 
experiences which has educational nnd 
training value. The Deputy Head need 
have no real technology experience 
but would act as a coordinator to 
ensure that the various curricular areas 
conscientiously planned their con- 
tribution to technological awareness 
for children. The appronch would help 
schools to determine their staffing 
needs to meet their curricular require- 
ments, and help them to justify the 
purchase of hardware to meet their 
educational objectives. 



Most of all there is a need for a 
whole school policy to microtechnolo- 
gy; rather than just thinking of (he 
microcomputer; each curricular area 
should contribute It's own expertise. 
Such a policy would remove tne onus 
from the mathematics department. 


R W 7 Strong is County Inspector for 
Mathematics for Somerset. 
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Discover for yourself all about the latest 
developments in educational computing 
at the . . . 


Thursday 

to 

Sunday 


March 29 
to 

April 1 


New Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, London 


Group discount for 
schools and colleges 

Admission Cl per person 
Jor groups of 10 «w nxvu If 
booked in advance Send 
cheque (made payable la 
Database Publications) and 
SAEto 

Electron & BBC Mlno 

User Shaw, 

fiK Chester Raail, 

Huai, Grove, 

Stockftoii SK7 5NY 
Telephone 00 14.% 8383 


Gi f %. TMi lourhrr la ivotIJt f ( per person 
VL A off the normal admission price of 

f. i3*krV ■ C3 todaltM) a ad CZ (children} 

(Valid for a imuJnicwtt of 9 people l 

Electron & BBC Micro User Show 

Utam hpm. Thursday. 2VMrt,eh 
Irtim iipni. f-ndiiv 30 Men'll 
10am hpm. Saturday. .11 M.irrh 
Ubni 4pm. Surid.iv. 1 April 

New Horticultural Hall 
Greycoat Street. London SWl ien 


HIMWARD LOCK EDUCATIONAL 

A Ling Kee Company 
Microcomputer Assisted Learning In 
Ihe Primary School 

A i new book by Peter CHI examining the ways in which microcomputers may be used as an 
aid to learning in (he primary classroom. Offers practical advice on the questions (hat 
should be ashed when the suitability of machines and software Is being assessed, and 
discusses the rale of computer assisted learning across the primary curriculum. 

Chalksoft Educational Programs 

IWtteir hi iKidwrs for rcjrhws, a fasl growing list of tuograim available far BBC ‘S' and 
Spectrum 40K machines. Programs include exercises on punctuation, malhemallcal 
sequences, mettles, coordination and foreign languages. 


To .Sandy Bpchschacher, Ward-Lock Educational. . , , 

□ Please send me an inspection copy of Microcomputer Assisted 
Leamlngin Ihe Primary School @£3.95 + p/p. 07062 4241 6 

□ Please send me a Chalksoft catalogue 

Name . J ; 

Address j , . . . : . ; . ..... . . . .... . .. . , . .. : j • 


Hardware 

We now have u microcomputer in 
every secondary school anil arc on Ihe 
way to one in every primary also. In 
fact most secondary schools arc ex- 
panding computing "both ns n subject 
and n teaching aid across the curricu- 
lum so fust [hut the problem is to find 
themonev For the still relatively expen- 
sive hardware (by educations' stan- 
dards), to meet the demand. 

As a Million wc currently lead the 
world at least in the statistic of the 
number of micros per school! The 
initial priority has rightly been to use 
the micro and produce software to 
serve curriculum needs. Bui with the 
■ speed and versatility of the technology 
now available it was obvious that it 
would and must be used in the field of 
administration. Thus School Adminis- 
tration by Micro (SAM) has joined the ■ 
jurat m of nnr schools. 

As so much else in education its 
initial developments arc being carried 
out on a “shoe-string budget* - or no 
budget at all! One hus only to look to 
industry and commerce to sec the 
difference in priority and thus results. 

The important unci crucial develop- 
ment of good software f of which fuller 
details on next page) is characteristically 
hnphaznrd. 

Its beginnings arc in the true “cot- 
tage industry" style of English educa- 
tion - hy individual teachers in indi- 
vidual schools who perceive a need and 
have the expertise ns well as commit- 
| men! to spend hours writing and 

SSS 5 £Sffi rffiSBSS 

and using the computer in the hours 
after school and at weekends to run 
them. A few programs are now becom- 
ing commercially available. 

Many heads and teachers bemoan 
the large amounts of valuable teacher 
time lost from teaching to routine 
clerical tasks - no other “industry" 
would consider such misuse of highly 

S aid and highly skilled staff. Perhaps qt 
ist a solution - in part at least - is 
becoming available. 

In most schools the initial move into 
SAM is tentative. Time, is usually 
fqund after school or evenings and 
: ytoekendvb 1 ?' staff keeni to pioneer, 
existing machines.' ' Very rapidly, 
however, the demand for machine 
time find the need to have clerical as 
well as teaching staff using it will lead 
to a separate micro for admin. At that 
point very careful .consideration in 


ty, 
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In two articles Neill Ransom reports on 
developments in School Administration by 
Micro. He looks at hardware and software 

The question being asked is “what is the Pet, Apple and 380Z are almas 
available and how should we begin the only micros with admin package 
SAM?" Availability and especially available and the 380Z due to its with 


quality of the software is an important 
issue to return to (nexl page); but the 
initial question should be: what do we 
wish to do? and how can we manage the 
use of the computer? The most superb 
student admin or wordprocessor pack- 
age js worthless if the only computers 
are in use of student course work and 
teaching from 8.30 to 4.30 each day and 
no st&ftarc available to use them outside 
the school day. 

Developing student admin by micro, 
(ike nil school organization, needs 
careM planning and thought. Whilst , 
only in its infancy at present* progress ' 
will be very rapid. In one sense whal is 
available tomorrow will be better and 
possibly cheaper - but the plunge must 
be taken at some . point. Software 


should be looked upon as expendable 
. and having a short life - the hardware 
will develop similarly but financial 
constrain^, mean schools will not so 
easily be able to discard and upgrade - 
unless a healthy secondhand market 
were to develop. 

1 Because of Dof funding, the major- , 
Uy [Of r. 'oqr schools i have either - 
RML380Z or BBC, machines. A few. 
individual schools or authority areas 
have Apple machines or the Commod- 
ore Pei. To raqet cApacity 1 . and; speed ■ 
fymilremenlia disc machine, is essent ■ 
\ tial .foT adrairt work. To date, therefore 


ihe Pet, Apple and 38QZ are almost 
the only micros with admin packages 
available and the 380Z due to its wide 
presence is certainly the most popular 
format. As BBC discs and memory 
upgrades became available, the sim- 
plicity and price advantage of the BBC 
will make it a strong contender. Soft- 
ware is already in preparation and 
wordprocessor add-on chip’s are avail- 
able. 

Memory capacity for a school of any 
reasonable size soon becomes a 
headache - the solution is to use a hard 
disc system, the prices of which art} 
steadily falling. As we move, over the 
next two to five year period, from file 
dcVeldpmqntH] stage to a point: when, 
SAM Is ah ‘integral part of our re- 
sources, the installation will grow. One 
envisages n central computer facility 
with a nard disc and printer (or two). 
To this will be connected a network of 
stations each with keyboard and 
monitor. 

As SAM develops to include pupil 
lists, records, options, exam entries 
and results, timetabling as well as 
financial records, the list of who need 
to make use of it on a regular basis 
increases. One envisages the office, 
[head and deputies, pastoral heads and 
- library, resources all requiring termin- 
als for quicksand efficient access. 
Networks are now In production which 
' will allow this and at rapidly decreasing 
• costs.. The technology is also develop- 
■ " , ; ‘ ! ; continued on next page 
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.. rip see at least one piicrocqmputer in own purpose 
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;nble.:-or :Iii development,, neither is 
there; any standard rriitHodof provid- 
ingJvelpnil reviews of programs; 

For ihe -past- two yeara,: MICH 
LMiCTo^mputersin th$ Curriculum fot 
En&lnh) nave been attempting to prom 
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continued from previous page 

Ins to allow different machines to 
interfere and use one network. The 
future for school administration by 
micro will develop rapidly then, with 
hardware becoming increasingly dedi- 
cated lo meet the demand on its use 
(for administration only). 

Currently individual schools and 
individual l.e.a.s seem to be awaiting 
developments - but by whom? The 
hardware manufacturers or the dispa- 
rate band of software developers? 
Central government funding to a SAM 
development project would seem 
eminently sensible • 

The questions a schools needs to ask 
itself in relation to SAM are - what do 
we want to use it for? Whnt hardware 
do we need both initially and as use 
develops? Where will hardware be 
sited? Finally - who will use it? The 
training of staff must also be planned. 

Software 

Attention must now turn to “soft- 
ware"; the specially written programs 
which allow us to use the powerful 
technology which micro chips make 
available. If decisions about hardware 
were difficult then the choice of good 
software is daunting. In a 12-month 
period availability has mushroomed. 

Almost a decade ago a few heads 
heralded Utopia when timetabling 
programs were announced on main- 
frame . computers. A basic lack of 
understanding of the underlying 
methods and problems of timetabling, 
reliance on outside experts and no cash 
for expensive development hindered 
[emits. The difference with SAM is 
that software is being written by 
teachers - who understand the needs. 
Bat as in any new field there arc initial 
problems to overcome. 

Many programs have been written 
w solve one school’s needs and will not 
easily fit the different methods and 

E ballons of other institutions. 

it aU that is commercially avail- 
•Wehas resulted from this approach. 
There are two or three traps for 
schools seeking admin software. The 
. Wll whether the program will do 
I rax your school requires and in a 
Baer that stnff will lie happy with. 
Adaptions are possible but a detailed 
dwk of your requirements and the 
ttnwar* specifications should ,be 
rat. , If in doubt ask the author or 
supplier. In too many cases programs 
fere ‘been designed for small or 
ra™|iim sized schools and cannot sup- 
I pon- the 1 larger schools, who are 
Wfectcdito them, in such respects as 
tobl teacher or pupil numbers cto. 

■ Tfe . Second problem is lack of 
-mm Compatibility. A school 
could, for example, purchase pro- 
Hransfo list student groups, work out 
", W, print eXnm entries and results 
-outoSch would need the list of pupils 
wed in separately, probably in dlrfc- 
' rant! formats. Only one or two sup- 
yet developing integrated 

rd trap is cost. Having scon a 


end second drafts and de- 
*2 !? children the ability to 

reread and criticize tbdir own work for 
Sijfe^ddTevisloh. Such exercises 
wtice are: essential for develdp- 
and. learning to take place. 
“[Vfor rtfaity Children thls.ma 


acejn tfiejiqr- 
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market potential many programs are 
being sold by the dedicated enthusiasts 
who develop them. They are offered at 
almost give away prices which in no 
way reflect the time, effort or cost of 
development. Some are excellent and 
superb value for money, but others are 
no ? *°. B°°d. One or two commercial 
publishers are also moving into the 
admin market. Their products 
obviously reflect costs - but also carry 
some guarantee of good back-up facili- 
, tics, nnd the knowledge that field trials 
have probably taken place before 
release (although personal experience 
last year of a program from a major 
publishing house suggests that this is 
not always sol). Attractive although 
low prices are - especially on our tight 
educational budgets - they may not 
always represent ccst value for money. 
One needs to see programs in opera- 
tion, or talk to someone with experi- 
ence of them. 

The final but essential questions are 
whether particular programs - even if 
designed for hardware - will support 
the peripherals you have, a particular 
type of printer tyne for example. Even 
more essential is now easy the program 
is to use for the many of us who are not 
computer specialists. Programs either 
need good, clear documentation or a 
comprehensive “on screen" menu and 
instructions. Some of the initial pro- 
grams have obviously been written by 
computer “buffs’* for their own use - 
and the lay user therefore encounters 
considerable difficulties. 

Already a wide range of software is 
available for school administration; 


move to “second generation” SAM 
software. Between writing this article 
and its appearing some new SAM 


very effective programs such as Word- 
wise for the BBC. Used by the school 
office they save time and increase 
effic/ortcy.tpr suchtaskfrM'JieferanW 
for staff and students and multiple 
personalized letters to parents or gov- 
ernors. For example a student refer- 
ence onco typed up for an UCCA form 
bail bo reproduced far a minibdr of 
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ding aspect of annual school adminis- 
tration. Increasingly Examination 
Boaras are allowing the entry to be 
sent in on a micro floppy disc-one can 
only hope they will standardize their j 
entry format as they have a universal 
centre number for schools. 

SAM has also been harnessed fori 
the most complex area of school 
management - that of the timetable. 
There is a wide variation in what is. 
available from an “electronic record" 1 
of the timetable you have constructed- 
which can be printed out accurately] 
and neatly- through nids which help in 
planning and constructing ihe time-| 
table - to a completely interactive 
timetabling system. 

The latter allows input of all re-, 
quired data such as teacher periods 
and subjects, each class curriculum, 
rooms etc. The timetable is then 1 
constructed interactively on the screen 
with the computer checking and de- i 



creasing resource availability at each 
stage. The very necessary skill and 
experience of the human tfmetabler is 


coupled with the speed and accuracy of 
the microchip. As with option con- 
struction, the main advantage is speed] 
and accuracy and probably for the first 
time the possibility of attempting more 
than one solution. Software also exists 
to carry out a full “curriculum analy- 
sis" of your actual or planned curricu-i 
lum and timetable. 

Finally programs are just becoming 
available to carry out daily cover 
(printing cover slips, recording statis- 
tics of who is used etc), parents' 
evening timetables of appointments. 
DES Form 7 return etc: 

Development will undoubtedly con- 
tinue; of top priority is the need for 
integrated packages which will allow 
the' one student list to be used for 
options. Individual timetable print out, 
exam entries, etc. One can envisage 
software which links with library book 
loans, the required careers functions 
and reports, school and departmental 
inventories and accounts. 

To date the development of SAM 
software has been haphazard but owes 
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reference for a member of staff cat] be 
retrieved, altered qs required for 
another post, nnd quickly and accur- 
ately printed out. 

Software which replaces other, 
routine tasks is also available, Student 
lists once accurately oh file can quickly 
be updated and prtnled,' Updated at 
year change etc. A number of 
programs exist for constructing and 
printing out fourth year options - but 
they vary considerably, in sophistica- 
tion. Also available ure programs for 
examination entry, results and statis- 
tics. These harness (lie speed of the 
micro and allow extra chocking stages 
in whaL (s n most complex qqd deman- 


of pioneer teachers. More integrated 
ana sophisticated packages will appear 
in the months ahead - especially with 
I publishers moving fnto the field. 
i Software lists are available . (Price 
£3.00) from Patrick Bird, Heqcjmaster, 
j Herigrove School, Bristol whose book 
“Micro Computers in Schdql Adminjt- 
tradinon" is published by Hutchfnsons, 

1 Educational Admin, 54 Station Road, 
Rearsby, Leics. is a national agency 
specializing in SAM software, cqurses 
abd demonstration seminars. . ' 


Rearsby, Leics. 
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■ Ijoth formative, and 
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allow us to avoid falling Into the trap of 
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ThireSearchpfojeCl described Is. called 





BASIC COMPUTING FOR 
SCHOOLS 

Neil Duncan 

An Introduction to programming in BASIC for the 
secondary school student. The teaching sequence Is 
geared to the classroom, with a bias towards 
mathematical applications. 

The text covers simple flowcharting techniques, use of 
pocket calculators, arrays, matrices and string variables. 
Graded exercises include some challenging problems for 
enthusiastic pupils: 

All the programs have been carefully constructed to 
' work on a wide variety of computer types. Schools with 
VDU8 will find the book particularly useful, and 
alternative coding for card-reader Input Is given where 
necessary. 

0 245-54192-6 £3,95 


HARRAP COMPUTER CASE STUDIES 


--- — / ”, — j-r"— WW..V..U wi w iwtui, wwkaiw 

16+ examinations in Computer Studies. 

AMingtomentary software package will be available for 

/Vowready.THE HEALTH SERVICE 

Computer Education Centre, Liverpool Polytechnic 
A software program for use on Research Machines 3B0Z 
microcomputer is available and a version for the BBC 
microcomputer Is planned. 

0 245-53833-X Book Abt £2.25 

0 245-54130-8 Software Price to be announced 

In 


F6r Inspection copies, please write to our Education 
Department at: HARRAP LTD, Freepost, London 
EC4B 4AJ, giving your school address. 


With tfia.pwn of tectinoloBloal growth 
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<trainflq Design and Tpchnfdan Pdnonnel. . 
;te being generated.- . .. - 
In recognition of (his growing need L,J. 
Elec (rank* offer s range of mhroByeterria 


haqde-ort experience. Robustly made ; - 
toe high Itanderd, all L.J.'equ foment Is 
supported by fully comprehensive 
Instruction manuals diet provide details 
on hardware, software flpd experiment^. 
L.J. McfoiysteiAs form the basis of i 
completely structured pours e that can ' ! 
be dlvldejl Into the.followlng areas: 

4 Mkraefoetrarita Syaiema 
.* Mfoi'oprooewarSyatetne 
pftobbflee 

Tb find out more about LJ. Microsystems 
Sand for our catalogue: > . . 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOFTWARE 

liNden Lea, rock park 
BARNSTAPLE, pEVON EX32 9AQ 


CRANNY’S GARDEN. An axclling.2 stage adventure/project tor young chil- 
dren. Cofourfyl graphics, double-height text and plenty ot surprises. For 
datww, group? t* Individuals. Aqe£B-H £10 cassette, E12dlsa + VAti 


sjtnulaton. adventure^oldct deigned to promote strategic plan- 
tate-my and creettva activity. F^r classes, 
groups ojl jn^vMRb. ^gea ,1 0+. £p;Ss dasaette, £l6.40 dlso .+ vAt. " : ! 


WorW mep, identifying the locatlona. 
Saw- fofonda provided, Also 

. n BW; files.. £8.66 cqasette, 

? clB58,t>Qm ieatad arid use colour, graphics and 
.Included. Home use recommended. 
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SCIENCE EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Type No EA2022 Logic Tutor Board 


IXK3IC TUTOR BOARD 





Tht Dowd H dMigrwf lo tacft laglo Ming MMl m. v CMOS. 

3* <f “***“» •* *«*•*» «* »&£*i Otn togto 4 mcm cm M kWMtgaM urtv Im UkMm *a boM powtei. «nh «w 

OmUtai wvjMnwmi ai both m and CMOS ajatonc Mngtttored kx. 

]*■ topatAvboMdna H luoymto nwy «Miq qblw mqrframw*, ind nwta awtou i oanridvitlon «w mwoou rot in Mu 
MlfL 

Off mvtt+M p«BM ofniM ifMta «n pmtM. upto* eQwwdbeng: 

BaMoonMpUiAHD.Ofl, NANONOA Gdwkrf 00 WdNQf; TnrtiTaDM BmfcflartfHelir LogB. H*ptMC»a«lc0eaaM. 
In MMon. in®* oDnvnhtntttra iruMfMKwiMMSinokiQM tuiorboaid, odwiflQtia lolrntmo topic*: 

few ®«nr Onuitni KO CounMni bm MgnMl Dhgtep rnd OnoMi Mnuy Addmi 8 mW Addition. 


New Low Price £69.50 


SEND FOR OUR 500 PAGE EDUCATION EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE. 


IRWIN-DESMAN LTD. 294 PURLEY WAY CROYDON CR9 4QL TEL: 0168S 6441 



LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY OP TECHNOLOGY 

MICROS IN EDUCATION 4-0 APRIL 1984 

CONFERENCE 

^ttTOr^'seh&fol bonfenwxiea 1 on w Ckmi^iii»r8 In HlgiW’ ^duonitoh" End a 
follow on from the Conferanoe on "Involving Micros In Education* held at 
Lancaster In 1982. The emphasis will be an the use end application of 
Microcomputers in Education with particular reference to MelhemallCB 
Education having special regard to the variety of Inputs and outputs that oan 
ba obtained. 

COST INCLUDING RESIDENCE ... £76.00 

All enquiries to Gordon Bell. CAMRT, University ol Technology, 
Loughborough, Utoa, yK*T«l:Q609 5(83171 Ext 51^2. 


T he publicity blurb for Sinclair's, 
new OL makes significant play 
on tiie fact that it is “32- bit. 
The newer business micros such 
as (he IUM-PC all trumpet the fact that 
they are " Ift-hit” and with the arrival 
later tiiis year of the IBM-Jr there will 
also be a 16-bit home micro (although 
the irony is that this machine is likely to 
cost far more than the QL1) 

Whnt's in a bit size? If a current 8-bit 
BBC Micro will do almost everything 
necessary in education, what's going to 
be the value of faster or more powerful 
computers? The answer is that the 
advantages will be considerable. In 
computer terms, everything is gov- 
erned by the bit size of the central 
processing chip and its attendant 
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addressability" potential. 

Sinclair's new £400 QL micro- 
computer has massive implications for 
education. There are few QLs around 
at present and little is really known of 
their capability*, but Sinclair hns made 
it clear that me company regards the 
educational market as very importunt 
for the machine and its power certainty 
dwarfs that offered by tne BBC Micro, 
the Research Machines and Sinclair's 
own Spectrum. The ostonishing fact is 
that for £399, the buyer gets a machine 
with built-in microarives and a soft- 
ware package that would normally cost 
nt least litis price on its own. 

The present tight ly-con trolled situa- 
tion or British school computing - in 
which only three types of microcompu- 
ter arc supported Tby central govern- 
ment and l.e.a.s is likely to change 
when the current Dot scheme tor 
subsidizing the purchase of one com- 
puter per school finishes at the end of 
(his year. Teachers are rapidly learning 
the ground rules of the computer 
market and many will be applying that 
knowledge when making future purch- 
ases. The sort of cost-effectiveness 
demonstrated by the QL is likely to 
become a vital factor. 

Sir Clive Sinclair has announced his 
intention of fighting Acorn to win the 
contract for making the' BBC micro- 
computer and the QL is a bald state- 
ment of intent, ft seems unlikely that 
the BBC will switch horses in the micro 
race when the contract comes up for 
re-consideration this autumn, but the 
hrrival of the QL is Ukely to provoke 
considerable thought. 

The principal advantage that the QL 
offers over less powerful machines is 
multi-tasking. In plain language this 
means that the computer can run 
several programs at once. The set of 
programs supplied with the QL is 
aimed more at business than at educa- 
tion, but there now frantic activity ip 
software houses all over 1 Britain : as 
companies msh to produce for the' new 
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Window 

dressing? 

The publicity for Sinclair’s new QL makes 
much of the fact that it is a 32-bit machine. 
Ray Hammond discusses the significance 
of bit size 


machine. Some of this will undoubted- 
ly have educational applications. 

As all teachers who use computers 
will have found out, the usefulness of a 
micro Is exactly governed by the 
software available tor it. Sinclair rec- 
ognized this a long time ago and the 
first production models of the QL went 
not to the mail-order customers, but to 
the software houses who could use the 
machines to write the vital software. 

The Sinclair QL is unlike all pre- 
vious Sinclair computers, and the peo- 
ple whose image of a Sinclair macnine 
is a cheaply-produced plastic case with 
a poor keyboard are in for a shock. To 
compare the QL to a Spectrum is 
rather like comparing the Space Shut- 
tle to a bi-plane. The machine has a 
proper keyboard, a basic tyAM of 


128K (nearly three times the power of 
the BBC Micro) and. of course, the 
32-bit chip. Two 1UUK in icrod rives are 
thrown in for the price, along with the 
suite of four integrated software pro- 
grams for wordprocessing, financial offers, 

spreadsheets, a praphics package and a As a refere 
database. The QL really is a quantum information is 
leap. book. Once i 

-The leap was made when Sinclair computer men 
bravely decided to use a new 32-bit in a hundred w 

mlcropracestor as the main chip. This Knowledge be 

allows the machine hi current con- facility, not soi 
figuration,- to address simultaneously laboriously i 

up lol.OOO.OOOK.oro/jemegflbyfe of savoured! -The 

; RAM. (Examining the architecture of ' .education are 

•L. /II — —I. .L_ -i. :■ I .L- _C LhAm 


megabyte to be addressed and with this 
power it will be possible to hold single 
topic databases in RAM. This means 
that key facts to one period of history 
could be held in RAM Qnd accessed 
instantly. Pupils will have to learn 
search techniques to exploit fully this 
information facility ano, much more 
difficult, software houses will have to 
get down to transferring the vast store 
of knowledge currently held in the 
millions of books into magnetic form. 

This is really wbat the QL, and the 
other machines which will follow it, 
have to offer: the ability to take 
knowledge out of the printed medium 
and to offer it in a more flexible and 
accessible form. The current system of 
8-bit computer and disc can access 
large databases of magnetically stored 
information, but it is only when tiny 
computers with massive 1 “instant’ 1 
memories are available cheaply that 
manipulation of information will really 
begin. This Is pirddsclyt what the *QL': 
offers. 

As a reference source, electronic 
information is much better than the 
book. Once information is held in 
computer memory it can be searched 
in a hundred ways not possible in print. 
Knowledge becomes an “on demand" 
facility, not something which has to be 
laboriously unearthed and then 
savoured! -The implication of this for 
education, are pro fouhd and the pat- 
terns of knowledge’ transmission will 




larger KAMs in' the future!), : 
j*Urttegrated" software is a suite of 
programs that run together in a 
machinp interactively. The QL can rpn 
several large programs at the same 
’ tirpe - eg wordprocessing, the financial 
spreadsheet and a graphics program - 
allowing the user to see what is gpihg 


on in each program through “win- 
dows" on the screen. • 

Windows have ; become the latest 
craze in computer design and the QL's 
window system works very well in- 
deed. U allows a user to write a letter 
of report in the wordprocessing pro- 
gram, to press a button to bring the 
financial spreadsheet to the screen in a 
window, carry out the calculation 
required ojid then to transfer the 
results across to the document being 
created by wordprocessina. At a touch 
of a button the windows disappear and 
tjie document fill? the enure Screen 

Strain. ' * . • ’• ’ 1 


. Sinclair are pfak(ng h 0.5 megabyte 
RAM. available? Tor, the QL later trils 
War and in this configuration users will 
be. able to ran maqy programs at once 
Without hiring: id' toad and re-load 
programs when rpRulred. The -applica- 
tion in the efossfoom Is obvious! A 
small network of half i' dozen :£ 4 Q 0 
QLs would give a secondary , school 
computing poWor comparable td that 
.Of a major university. i 

Achilles heel of the QL maybe 


•change; 

• The Sinclair QL has more than 
enough power to control interactive 
videodiscs while running several other 
tasks. The 68008 chip used in the QL 
also has a wonderful graphics capabil- 
ity and this will allow computer-gener- 
ated graphics to play a role in learning 
that will shame the current stick-like 
representations which we now under- 
stand as computer graphics. This cou- 
pling of visual information with that of 
text is likely to prove of great signifi- 
cance. 

Sinclair proudly boast that they have 
made the QL “future proof". This 
claim hints at 'the forward-looking 
design of the machine. The present 
68008 chip currently uSes the old 8-bit 
word in-and-out system, Which limits 
the machine to a maximum addressa- 
bility of one megabyte. What is cleir 
from the system design is that (he 
68008 can be directly replaced with,' a; 
plug-lrichip that works ai a 32-bit level; 
at all stages of operation, - ie 32 bits 
marchingjn and 6ut of the processor In 

c ' : ; „ .... 

es" and yvopld make the idea 
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the spin-offs It 
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N ow that versions of LOGO - 
and by that 1 mean the Logo 
programming language - are 
becoming avatlabe on 
machines in use in schools, it seems a 
rood time to look at whnt the language 
fas to offer. It is also an opportunity to 
took at the implication? of the use of 
Logo in the dossroom for the teacher. 

fn the first place, I must explain 
what I mean by the "Logo program- 
ming language’’. Due to the extreme 
slowness of British computer manufac- 
turers to provide Logo for their 
machines (with the honourable excep- 
tion of RML), we have seen a prolif- 
eration of programs masquerading as 
Logo which are in fact merely “turtle 
graphics" packages. Some of these are 
quite good, some are bad, and some 
are diabolical. This phenomenon 
(which is not peculiarly British) has 
obscured the relationship between tur- 
tle geometry and the Logo language. 
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graphics. On the contrary, exploring 
the world of the turtle, with its clear 
identification with body-movements - 
forward, back, left and right -offers an 
attractive entry programming for lear- 
ners of ail ages. The turtle "micro- 
world’' enables the programming 
novice to achieve exciting results in a 
short time; It is for this reason that 
othet piogrammlng languages, for ex- 
ample Fdscal, have incorporated turtle 
•graphjcs'-Tnto, the language. 

Turtle-graphlcs-packages restrict the 
learner to programming pictures and 
patterns, but that is uot the real 
problem. The problem is that many of 
them do not provide the learner with 
the toots for the job. Real Logo, by 
allowing children access to powerful 
computbig ideas enables them to ex- 
plore ana to solve problems without 
being dictated to by the restrictions of 
the computer. The importance of the 


Logo language? The answer is more or 
less anything. Anything, that is, that 
jou or they nave ever.seen done on a 
computer (there are exceptions to this 
•juLeran these are disappearing as 
TawTod more powerful versions of 
tteluguage become available). 

Me an example from the world of 
non-graphics programming - not in 
order, to devalue turtle work, but 
because other Logo facilities are less 
wll-bnown. Two ten-year-old girls 
are writing a quiz program. The gues- 
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«p|tal cities, arithmetic. They decide 


jargon , a “procedure”) for each one so 
that they can later assemble them as a 
“rnplcte quiz. One of the procedures 
•(fRES) asks for the name of the US 
Pfwidont. They have programmed the 
•.•Computer • to accept the answer. 

P RONALD REAGAN. Unfortunatc- 
elr teacher answers REAGAN. 

of their friends, seeing the 
■ally, insist on answering MR R 
OAN. What constitutes a correct 
ansflfer? 

<• They disciiss thb problem with each 
°yw. with their Awkward friend, and 
. -Jffi their tcapltor. They decide that 
.jay Btjswer wHfte Iasi word is 
iJEAQAN WOuld be ncceptnble. Now 
the problem is to translate (heir un- 
^ibiguouB rule into Logo code - an 


troduced. On this case via their 

t£firhAP> frX « Lf ; f.,1 
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enhance the children’ 


[Humbert fOriis? What 













The difficulties have been intensified 
by the belief that Logo is simply about 
drawing pictures. 

There is a current view among a few 
Logo-devotees that Logo is a kind of 
educational panacea. It is not. But, the 
implications for teachers are far- 
reaching. Logo provides the means by 
which children can pose and solve their 
own problems. But children (except 
for a small minority) cannot learn to 

S am by themselves. Not surpri- 
_ the problems of helping cnil- 
dren to leam Logo are much the same 
os they are in any other domain. 

For the teacher who is used to 
lecturing to whole classes, of emph- ' 
asizing teaching at the expense of 
learning, the problems of integrating 
Loco into the classroom will be for- 
midable. For the teacher who is pre- 
pared to relinquish control to his or her 
children, the challenges are the same 
as elsewhere - when to suggest an 
approach, how to provide a "nudge”. 


Children in control 


Richard Noss discusses LOGO 


into the existing school curriculum, often a place where literally dozens of 
One of the reasons why Logo has so far different activities are going on at once 
been more readily accepted in primary - a jcouple of children Tn a comer with 
rather than secondary schools is re- the computer learning to program is 
lated to this. A primary classroom is just one more. In the secondary school 


the problems are more acute. Which 
department should use it? Which year 
groups should have priority? Is it the 
province of computer studies or a more 
general part of computer awareness? 


when td probe understanding, whether 
to offer an idea; above all, when to say 
nothing. 

Of course helping children team to 
program in Logo presupposes that we 
are agreed that we want children to 
.learn to program in the first place. For 
those who identify “programming" 
with Basic, there is goon reason to 
refuse the challenge. Fortunately,.' 
there Is now an alternative. 


Richard Noss is Director of the Ch litem 
Logo Protect, Endynilon Road, Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire ALIO 8AU 


On page 51 Derek Bail and Barrie 
Golpln reort on a MEP project to 
explore the use of PROLOG to the 
teaching of mathematics. 
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Comprehensive Computer Studies 

Peter Bishop .V -v ; 

This comprehensive coverage of ‘O’ level and CSE Computer . 
Studies syllabuses describes In detail how comjjuters i work and 
how th e y amused, and investigates some of their social effects. 
Computer programming is discussed, although the book does not • 
aim to reach it as such. 

£4.35 paper 2fl0pp 

IMC-2 Simulation System 

PeterBiahop '• ‘ 

This software package comprises a User’s Guide and aDlak which 
simulates the behaviour of a very simple but realistic model 
computer. It te intended for uscin the reachingof Computer 
Studies at *0? level/GSE and forms a useful complement to 
Comprehensive Computer Studies. Full details and a special order 
form arc available from the publishers. . 

£26.55 inclvdingVAT and postage attdpacking : : . ■! 

Computers and their Uses Y . : ; 

B Weaver and P McGee; . ‘ t 

The Applications of Computers is becoming an Increasingly , 

important part of many courses concerned wdth computing. The 
applications in this book have been specifically chosen for O , 

level/CSE courses but are equally suitable for those which , . 

. concentrate on theappUcatfonstod uses of computers man 
. everyday context^ . ; 

■ wick^ 0 f 5 ?ptioteS>py masters toi 


1 diflMt topics tin the book ins [dower * strucjuredandmqre : • 

'• priteticalvmy.^sptiftftsr,/^/' ;• " :. y- ' :i 

Printout Biology - : y 

.1 60 ipsotiirce programs in biolo^ . ■ v .\ -V'- > ' ...!• - 

60 computer programs coVcrlra ^broadspectrum of, 

• wietyof maejhines. Ffte sample material available. 

.‘?5; j:; N^.’’ ■■■•■ ;V; 

■ Micros in the Primary aassrobm !:;■■■■ . J 

’i Editor; Jlon Jones /-I, '^"C . • ■■■■■■ ’.V' 1'-'':..- 

: ; Fm prinirtty^^ 


Meet the Micro 

EJ Brack , . 

This short, simple and Occearible introduction to micros is. 
intended for primary and middle school teachers as well as 
non -Bpedalists to secondary schools. . ■■ 

£2.25 tut approx paper Wapprox ' April 1984 • • : ; ■ 

You and the Computer 

Acourtelncomputerllteracy 
Chris West and Jo Lloyd 


: A basic appreciation of computers and their applications for 
computer literacy studies. * . 

£3.50 approx , paper J28pp April 1984 ‘ ; 


Simple Data Processing 

A practical introduction to business toformation technology 

Jackie Chaudhuiyand Lyn Agfey ; . 

A simple Introduction to data and word processing In the modern 
office.' ' • 

£2.50 paper, 64pp . 

Data Processing and Computer Studies 

GMRWiUmott 

A comprehensive introduction to business data processing and tire 
Use of computers in business today. 
jM.iSiier paper ' i44pp 

Chelsea Science Simulations 

Supportcd by Chelsea Grille^ ancJ MEF . ' : . i : r . 

i " : 

feNZKIPJl (Enzyiqe Kinetics) RKli^ET (Reaction Kinetics) 

MTHeydemann'. • .. A W B Aylmer Kelly' 


trarfiers who «re not yet cipe:: In new teefooiogs , . 

S Bbobkftoto the TedcMngmtienvxte offmgiudai^.Md 

• to&thoinicro asa vidual>W d^^oom . \ . ■ . , 

; resources • \ • v : • ' *: • • ■’ ‘ ’■ ; ' . ; • -;';V 

\£4.S0m papet, Ifipp : !£ 

O Edward Arnold • ; ■ ; 

: 41BedfordSquare,LdndonWClB3DO 1 • 


0ReviapdbyS6phie ! ..(Rerised by DLWant) • 

: McQ6nni(^)i : ; . : HABER (Ammonia Synthesis). 

CMPETE (Plant CpmpC tition) K Shaw and R Edens 

MBLeyeridge • : INTERJPdntefferenceand V 

•EVOllUT'; "i 1 Diffraction of Waves), 

(Evoludon and Natural ■ ’ J Harris 

Section) NEWTON (Satellite Orbits) 

Soptito McCormick • J Harris' 

t^?S^ aericMai ? pl ^ ) SCATT l, 2'and 3 ” • 

PJMui!pIiy . . (Particle Scattering) . . " 

- COXI^T (Population ; . J Harris ! . A ■ ; ' 0 

Dynamics)- ,V, ;\: t i • '.v 

. PjMurphy' . ■:/- - 1 - ■ . •• . 

Each ptokcontatos a jirogramplus teacher- a guide jind students’ ... 


; .v <. r- y i£ 


leaflets. Piacks may ,only be ordered by meahs of a special order , 
;form which can be ob talked from the publisher albng with aiblly ; 
explanatory leaflet. | ■ , / ■ • ; 

Each pacb£l$. 0Q includitigpottage and packing 

: VV i j-v '-i; ■.- r ;r-' ' .. 
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sic & Computers 


a thriving partnership 


W hat has caused ihc current 
upsurge of interest and growth 
of development in the use ol 
microcomputers in music in 
United Kingdom schools? It is almost 
certainly due to some combination of the 
following four significant occurrences: 

♦ ’Hie development of moderately cheap 
purpose-built electronic music devices, 
such us those produced by Casio, Yama- 
ha, Kolnnd and Korg, which stinted 
appearing around J'MI. These awakened 
a general interest in technology amongst 
music teachers and advisers. 

♦ The development of microcomputer 
systems with reasonable built-in sound 
facilities, such as Aturi WHI, BBC and 
Commodore 64, front early 1 982. 
Teachers begun to see the potent ini of 
their readily available sound facilities for 
music. 

♦ The Government's programme of , 
offering intlf-prico microcomputers to 
primary and sccnndnry schools in the 
period 198M9R4. Of the machines on 
offer to these schools, by far the most 
significant in terms of sound facilities was 
the BBC. and it is perhaps fortuitous for 
music education, therefore, that this 
machine was chosen by u large proportion 
of schools. 

♦ The rapid expansion of cheap home 
computers resulting in a large growth of 
computerized music devices at home, and 
bringing microcomputers such as Sinc- 
lair's ZX81 and Spectrum, nnd VIC 2U 
into consideration as well ns those men- 
tioned above. 

The probable overall effect of these 
four things is that the most significant 
impact on music eduention in UK schools 
win be dirougti rife DBC '.'nmputcr. which 
is already in a very .large number of 
primary and secondary schools, and 
through purpose-built electronic devices, 
with perhqps some pressure being exerted 
by chta nfex^tarox^wfo jns Ihe Sinclair 
Tpectnim through the large home market. 
This is despite the fact that there is 
undoubtedly more music education tnatc^ 
rial, both software and additional special- 
ized hardware, available for the Apple 
micro than for any other microcomputer- 
albeit mainly American in origin. 

’.The sound facilities of the BBC micro- 
computer arc produced by a Texas Inst ru- 1 
me.nts sound chip (SN 76489) . which 
provides four channels Of sound; three 
tunable to notes in a five-octave range in 


A major need for such machines, fin 
addition to much better quality and range 
of sounds) is for an easy method of 
entering music - as the QWERTY 
keyboard cannot be considered to be the 
world's best designed keyboard I 
Electronic keyboards, on the other 
hand, arc obviously purpose-built for 
music input and for good quality sound 
output. They ore enormously vnned, and 
new models arc being produced each 
month. Some of the capabilities fairly 
commonly available arc: five-octave 
keyboards; eight-voice polyphony (plays 
1 eight notes together l; 30+ preset wave- 
form sounds; the Ability to create one's 
own waveform sounds; sequenecr/ur peg- 
gin tor for repeated pattern of nates linked 
to chords being played; chords defined by 
pressing single boss notes (for major) nr 
two or more notes for minor nr more 
exotic chords; chords unci bucking arpeg- 
gios which automatically 'follow' the 
melody line (ie Itunnonizc in some way); 
storage facilities to remember rhythm or 
melody nnd allow additional trucks to he 
superimposed; modulation facilities; 
stereo sound output; dumping of melody 
nnd accompaniment onto cassette; load- 
ing of previously sn veil tunes and/or preset 
wave bums, rhythms or tunes from casset- 
te or cartridge. 

With synchronized connexions easily 
mndc to programmable rhythm and per- 
cussion generators and/or sequencer de- 
vices, a mt of creative music work can be 
done, with very good quality of sound 
output. The automatic aspects and built-in 
" intelligence” of such machines un- 
doubtedly bring u major requirement of 
music education into the reach of most if 
mu .ill nupils. ie the need to participate at 
a satisfactory and pleasing level in per- 


forming music. 

As alwnys, people will leant more by 
doing, than by learning theory. However, 
It should (w sold here tbat care heeds tobo 
token when using these machines, that 
pupils do not become so Impressed by 
their complex sounding music perform- 
ance. produced with little, effort on their 
part, that they shy away from the compa- 
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! percussion: dr . rhythm 'track,- can be 

*1 /round JrutriictjOn is available, jn thd 
■built-in BASIC language, which' spec Hies 
the required sqluid I cjianitch volume, pitch 
and duration. The fundamental lane pro-; 

;■ duccd by, thpehip is ft riot. Vety exciting 
Squarish ■^vefoini and ihis cannot, be 
.altered. Hbwever, the 1 , envelope- -or 
- , ; i *liape' , of each hote. can be .specified 
. •usiiigtfie ENVELOPE instruction 1 pren 
video. 1 This ajldws seleetidn of the rates or 
-attack, decay. flustairv, pnd release of the 
.notes. Fqr examplb a fost apack could 
: make the note sound more percussive and 
.piano-like, whereas a 'slow attack could 
make the note smoother to start and 
; ipeHiaps more like a violin. 

>' . ' Having 1 ,ihls level of sound facilities 
• -availably together vridl high resolution .j 


al instruments, 

. For general music education purposes, 
electronic keyboards and music devices 
obviously have no graphics and text 
displays, little or no ability to analyse and 
ed;i music, and very limited interaction - 
things which rare all. easily available on a', 
microcomputer, at A sophisticated level.. 

The ^elevapce of such electronic devices 
■to .8 discussion qf computers in music is not 
simply that many oF these devices contain . 
•purpose-buil( inicraprcicessors and other 
complex olfcqtTonlc fhips, and'so can be 
thought; of as small dedicated computers 
in (heif own right,. but that this type of 
device can be directly linked to ralcro- 


, providing the .best of both machine facm-. 

MID) is short fori Mu&ical Instrument 
Digital interface, aqd is ap agreed ‘world 
standard'- form of communicating be- 
tween electronic music ihstruments, 
synthesizers, rhythm machines etc, and 
microcomputers. It lias been agreed by 
major manufacturers such as Roland, 
Yamaha and Korg and most if not all new 


tins faciljty;incl 

' Basically MlD.l^vriU allow (syo or more 
machines tb ’pass .information to. each 
other and! So,:- for oxafople.lt ,woiitdbe 


tormuite edfoaifon Is theeasdof loading 
and savingptograms aqd. He oce mu sic .'the 1 

• iJnttAritivt nptufc of communications be- . 

> t\wen the . user and the' program In the . 
• ' mochlfte. tod the appropriate totcnjifog- 

ting and use ofwniml, graph In, colour, 

• amfoatlonandtexi. 1 ' * v 


shown pa th® dcmpuler's screen in. suit- 
able mUslc nqtailon, edited If necessary 
nnd at some later stage sent back to the 


THE BACKGROUND ; 
The ronnixfoti of computers 
arid music Is not new- Over 
25 years ago ealrly experi- 
ments In jsijbg large main* 
frame computers to produce 

„ music via roednl digital to 

analogue torind production t^nlpinent, 
were carried out by people such as Max 
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music synthetiu 
and composition work ualng larue sophisti- 
cated compute ra has developed into a large 
scale science ahd art, wfth computerbed 
music Audios forougoqW .the, writ!. , ■;' 


MIDI will help to overcome two basic 
shortcomings of microcomputers ai pre- 
sent; firstly the need for on easy piano 
quality keyboard input for music; and 
secondly the availability of eight (or more) 
high quality independent voices with a 
good selection of tunes. 

OF course special system software is 
needed to control the MIDI interface in 
addition to using a suitable synthesizer 
incorporating the MIDI connexions, blit 
pruhribly with in (he next year a In rue 
number of reasonably priced f£2UO-£30Ti) 
MIDI synthesizers should be on the 
market with suftwurc available for a range 
of microcomputers including the BBC. 

Information. a bout the development of 
electronic musical instruments, micro- 
computer music and MIDI interfaces can 
be found regularly in Electronics nnd 


and acquiring skills in associating aural 
activities witn appropriate musical nota- 
tion. It is these areas of fundamental 
music skills that are the most obvious for 
computer support, and it is therefore not 
surprising that most existing programs are 
of this nature. 

In particular, programs dealing with 
pitch can cover a range of activities, 
Including aiding the recognition of up and 
down melodic movements; the develop- 
ment of concepts of higher and lower and 
the association of pitch with SOLFA 
notation and handsigns. The association 
of pitch with abstract or formal music 
notation on a stave; work -with clefs and 
key signatures; an understanding of 
musica (scales; an understanding of simple 
transposition and the development of 
aural memory for a series of pitches or a 



of musical Intervals between pairs of notes 
using aural and notational means and 


nng at same rater stage sent obck to the 
synthesizer - %, playback with perNips 
different voice or rhythm' sqtjlngs. Thus 


Some of the best known areatlUCAM ih 
Paris, Massachusetts Institute. of Techrtpl- 
ogy in the USA, Utrecht In Holland, and at 
American universities such ajj Prlndeldri 
and Stanford., Annual International com* 
puter music conferences are held 1 tirid 
curivrit , dfoeloproente are reported Tin 
magazines such as The Computer AJ title 
Journal published by MIT Press. In the 


Journal, published . by MIT Press. In the 
U idled ! Kingdom, Individuals, miisic 
groups and untycrslty inuslc departments 
engaged In : cotriposlllbn with .theafd; pf 
computers, liave formed .a group called 
Electro-Acoustic . Music 

(EM AS); tod.neVtsfoltera are .prodp'thd 




ting computers 
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in! American universities, and a' large 
number of programs, particularly dealing 
with tnkislc lUndamerttals and aura) iraJrt- 
lng have been produced- on their large 
eonipulter systems, litciudlhg the PLATO 
systems a (Stanford aqd Delaware!; Many 

1 this area of work by forming in !976 the 
'National Consortium for Computer Based 
Music Instruction (NCCBMI). • 

At , present high quality music produc- 
tion still remains Aunamentblly the pro- 






or four beats per bar; understanding n| 
aural recognition of comparative lend 
of notes (ie one beat, twobeats.balilxi 
etc); understanding and aural recognitk 
of rests; the development of abstract »I 
formal notation for different lengths 
notes and rests: the introduction of b 
lines and time signatures. There is at 
the development of aural and notation 
recognition of rhythmic patterns; am) 
memory of rhythmic phrases; the con 
parisun of simple and compound lit 
rhythms, both aurally and notation'. 1 ) 
work with rhythm SOLFA; the com# 
tion of pitch and rhythm elements, h» 
aurally and using music notation. 

The use of such programs dealing wi 
music fundamentals, should, of course, 
complemented by programs which aidi 
user in applying tne concepts and ski 
achieved m creative composition, pent 
tivc listening or musical analysis. 

For creative composition activities, li 
main types of program exist: firstly, mu 
editor programs basically designed 
systems for inputting, manipulating, ed 
ing and playing music, and second' 
programs written specifically for cdu, 
tional support for creative and compoi 
tional work. j 

Music editors typically allow one |[ 
more lines of music (pitch and rhythm) 
be entered. With present stand-a 
microcomputers, this usually involve! 
of the QWERTY keyboard or sen, 
movement and selection devices such i 
joy-stick controls and light pens, ai 
frequently (us with the BbC micro), ( 
number of parts is limited to thro 
Obviously this situation will be druu'aj 
improved When links to polyphon 
keyboards become, commonly availatt 
The music, which has been entered, mj 
be shown cither in some form of “muM 
shorthand" or in standard music notai 
and this. can then. -bo' edited; altered * 
stored as desired. : 

Ployback facilities with control p 
volume, speed, and choice of tones iv 
for each part, arc also provided. 71 
music editors' facilities could be cp 
pared with those of wordprocesso 
where text can be entered, manipulat 
and corrected before Final printing. H 
also possible to program other compa 
tive functions such as autonMita 
matching particular phrases in order 
Highlight them or change them in sot 
other Way. For example, the subject ii 


^ u5e 0 t non-tradition sounds within 

editors, tills work will be 
ienhanced by links to a amul quality 
£d source and music keyboard. Pro- 
for other areas of music eduention 
L* been produced, such ns to help with 
Social lingering, music terminology 
y jo provide supporting services 
Ttese supporting programs include m- 
foUon retrieval packages with Files of 
H textual and aural material; packages 
1 ^ analyse given pieces of music in 
imns of compose r s style, melodic, rhyth- 
mc to harmonic patterns used and 
forms involved, and programs to 
nid out music notation. 

' Most of tb“ B supporting programs nrc 
my limited on microcomputers at pre- 
irtUnd are much more effective on large 
mnlnirte systems with their faster 
gedUuid much larger storage facilities. 
4 thcertainly true that large numbers of 
i]k earlier American music education 
(inwrams Were designed as drill and 
Hutice exercises for individual students 
tewsfraiontheirown. However, today 
ik trend is very much towards more open 
^programs which nllow individual or 
poops of pupils to experiment, explore 
ud experience aspects of music, with 
tdapi open-ended tasks involved, 
tuber than being separated from the 
teacher, programs are now being pro- 
duct br use by the tcuchcr as a teaching 
ad, will whole classes or groups, or 
cntnfyfoTQse with n teacher present to . 
rile Ibe overall teaching strategy, learn- . 
WflcM, ud level of demand. 

< stir urograms have u great deal of 
N^DuRiility and arc like u resource 
fltidbkieacher or pupils can call upon 
ajffynith particular illustrations, con- 
opaomt^rograms of this type haye*. 
ihcpottolklrfbeing much more effective 
ffai mMialized programs, ns the 
wdxr, who knows the level and bnck- 
pwadofldsor her pupils intimately, can 
WlorjtsiMto their particular needs. This 
however, raise the question of some 
■raofocKhcr training being essential to 
this material to the full. 

BeriMA (Investigations on Tenching 


Jwiwfoi Is currently researching into 
!®«K5 of microcomputers In music 
““rationJii parallel i to developing new 
' One research project is 


three-part fugue could be highlighteded 
time it occurs by using a different to 
colour, or simply by increasing t 
volume. 

Specific eduational programs for ass 
ing with creative composition work cm 
include programs for aiding: 

♦ experimentation with > melodic p 
terns, wholly or partly generated by I 
computer according to given constram 
to help determine pleasing tunes - 

♦ experimentation with rhythms to w 

determine pleasing and interesting p 
terns . , : 

♦ development of ail awareness of win 
two notes sound pleasant together. Is 
ing to the development of conntorpfli 

♦ development of an awareness olt 
sounds of various chords, and 1 
progressions leading to the develops 
of guidelines for hartnonlzahon . 

♦ traditional and experinleotel rb|« s ? 


f®«y and four secondary) nnd two 
in Nottingham. 

, schools arc being provided with 
routid programs for the BBC 
'^wKimptncr. for the Spring term 1984, 
j 2 “wa range pf mbslc activities and 
j>pcsoi uso. Most of the programs nrc us 


of mhslc activities and 


jMmipublUh’ed, nnd they Include draft 
j^pf seycral of the 1TMA' pra- 
Mott If. not all of ihetn will bo 
I?®™ oy each school using a detailed 
iSl?* , 5 a ^ cr ® 'dlowed to plan and 
■ i P ro Brams with any class; In 
1 provided they consider It tri 
^auraUonally useful and appropriate. 

I .IT* 01 le with whole class, large 

! ^JjBJ^P dr individual, is also left to 

number.of these lessonB, when, 
being - : iried; will bo 
1 ai $ the: observer?'- 
^ J^RP^ented bjl teachdrs* report 
workas appropriate/ 
r -' . '25 r the term a forge filfc ot iiifonun’ ! 
£ «wnmeots - will .be lathered,; I 
^h^^rOaS q £ use aha;pqsltfve - 
Sra;? d '-> ^ e ?l ^ lassefolng the! :- 

given . a t the itart and endpf..,' 

y j : ; ‘|. • * ^ i : ' jl - ! !' " j 

.|j : :'i' ■ ii' cOnilnue^ ofi jnejt/ page; 
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NEW SOFTWARE FROM BBC PUBLICATIONS 


Making fhe Most of the Micro 

Twenty-five exciting programs designed 
to put the Model B through its paces. 
They include a subtitle and credits 
generator: a flying, buzzing bee: and a 
range of intriguing utilities and projects. 
The program cassette is accompanied by 
an informative book by Henry Budgett 
and Ian Trackman. 

£12.95 


MAKIHCTHCMOST v 
Of THE > 

MICRO 


VU Type 

This friendly program teaches touch- 
typing in easy stages, using exercises 
approved by Pitmans. It makes full use of 
the Model B's graphics capabilities, and 
allows you to choose from a wide range 
of colour and sound options. 

£16.10 




Word Mover 

This simple text editor offers many of the 
basic facilities of a fuiiy fledged word 
processor, with none of the attendant . 
complications. It is easy to learn, easy to 
use and contains a wide range of display, 
editing and printing options. 

Published September 19 84 


THEFRlENOiy 
COMPOHR BOOK 

JCNAT1ANINGUS 





Music 

An entertaining program which turns the 
computer into a simple musical instrument, 
enabling users to compose, play, edit and 
save their own tunes. 

£10.00 

Ari u ii 

preparation. 


BRITISH 


Forth 

Forth is a remarkable computer 
language that combines the main 
features of both a structured high-level 
language and assembly language. It is 
v^econcmicolwithnjem^^ 

individual needs. 

Published September 1984 




CORPORATION 


The Friendly Computer Book 
A straightforward introduction for 
beginners to computing and 
programming in BASIC. It covers the 
three machines normally used by primary 

Spectrum and fhe Research Machines 380 Z. 

£4.50 
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Sinclair 

EDUCATION 

EXHIBITION 

Qi'QDmDfti find Promoted by Computer Murhdtplncf 
Suppurtortby sincrJEElk'" Rnncorch Ltd 
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The Sinclair Erlucation Exhibition is plnnncti to give <itl 
tc.iehees, lecturers and educationalists a unique 
opportunity to get up to date with the latest 
developments concerning Sinclair computers. 

Over 50 leading smppliers as well ns Sinclair themselves 
will be demonstrating hardware, software, peripherals 
nnd supplies. All under one easily accessible roof. 

This is an ideal opportunity to listen to informative talks, 
try out. systems, watch demonstrations and collect 
literature away from the interruptions of students. 
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continued 

the trials as to their nor- 
mal music leaching con- 
tent ami style, and their 
expectation (before) and 
opinions (after) of the 
usefulness of 

the microcomputer fo specific arcus of 
music education. 

A preliminary paper summarizing 
the results of litis research will be made 
available in the Summer term J984. In 
addition to these trials, n specific 
experiment is to be started in eight 
Somerset primaryschools in the next 
month using on ITMA program speci- 
fically written in collaboration with the 
Music Inspector and development 
team of teachers to match nnd support 
the particular Growing Up With Music 
scheme ns used in Somerset. 

The program, currently being final- 
ized. wilt be trialled and closely moni- 
tored In these schunls and the results 
directly compared with other schools 
in Somerset undertaking the same 
scheme of work without a micro- 
computer. Thus, with access to compa- 
rable control groups, absolute mea- 
sures of the advantages and disadvant- 
ges of using a microcomputer for this 
work should be possible. Again, re- 
sults of these trials will be made 
available in the Summer term. 

ITMA is also investigating the use of 
electronic chromatic tuners ns pitch 
input devices to a microcomputer, 
These hand-held devices arc capable 
of recognizing the pitch of notes which 
arc sung or played on a wide range of 
musical instruments, over nbnut six 
octaves. Successful interfacing of such 
a device to a microcomputer would 
open up a vast area of extra music 
education work, from individual notes 
sung in response to specific questions 
in programs, to an easy ana natural 
musical method of entering a melody 
vocally or instrumentally. 

In conclusion, microcomputers and 
electronic musical instruments have, 
between them, vast potential in. music 
education, and as these technologies 
merge together over the next year or 

W* Uifc. Wit.ti. v<Sw,. lu. 


even more startling. Such develop- 
ments must inevitably provide a signi- 
ficant boost in interest and musical 
Involvement of pupils in schools and 
throughout their lives. 

Books 

The Musician and the Micro: Ray 
Hammond (lilaudford Press), 
introduction to Computer Music: 
Wayne Bateman (Wiley- Interscience). 
Musical Applications of Micro- 
processors: Hal Chamberlain 

(Hayden). 

Periodicals 

Electronic and Music Maker (Incor- 
porating Computer Musician) 
Electronic Soundmaker (incorporating 
Music) 

Computer Music Journal Pub. MIT 
Press, 28 Carleton Street, Cambridge 
MAQ2I42, USA. 

Music Educators Journal (particularly 
Jan 1983 issue on Technology) from 
1902 Association Drive, Restoit, Virgi- 
nia 22091 USA. 

Associations 

National Consortium for Computer 
Based Music instruction (NCCBMI) 
Contact: David Peters, Music Educa- 
tion Division, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
61801 USA. 

Electro-Acoustic Music Association 
IEMAS) Contact: Educational Work- 
ing Group Leader, Melvyn Poore, 3 
Little Warinn Road, Wanon, Tam- 
worth, Staffs. 

Technology in Music Education 
(TIME) Contact: Joe Telford, Cleve- 
land Educational Computer Centre, 
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borough, Cleveland. 

Investigations on Teaching with Micro- 
computers as an Aid (ITMA) Contact : 
Cohn Wells, ITMA Collaboration, 
College of St. Mark & St. John, 
Derrlford Road, Plymouth, Devon 
PL6 8BH. 

Colin Wells is working with ITMA 
(Investigations on Teaching with Mic- 
rocomputers as an Aid), directing re- 
search in the field of Microcomputers In 

mrnir education. 
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EDUCATION SOFTWARE 

MISS SHIPMAN SERIES 

MAGIC NUMBERS In b basic Maths Tutor In 3 sections, counting 
□bieels on the screen, giving answers to simple* addition, subtrac- 
tion, mu Hi plication and division, along wiih an arcade-stylo num- 
bers gams BBCIB) E7.9B each. 

EUROPE RALLY will aid you In learning the locations of most 
European countries, along with information about them, The pro- 
gram la a combination of a car racing game and a European map 
display with question, BBB(B) & ELECTRON £7.95 each. 

WORD CHASER is a colourful educational word game which will 
aid a chi Ida learning of some of lha words that are often mfa-apalt 
in the Engljah language. BBCIB) & ELECTRON *7.96 each. 
BIOLOGY Often a description of tho main paris of lira human 
body, along with tesla for ’O' Laval revision purposes using colour 
graphics and sound. BBCtBl & ELECTRON E7.9S each. 

G.B; EXPLORER will help you I earn one locations of major fea- 
tures of Great Britain. Thera are three lasts based on Towns, Nat- 
ional Parka end. Downs and surrounding wateia. BBCtB) & EUEC- 
TRpN.f5.95 each. - . ‘ . 

BAR ik PIE CHARTS wilf Help you learn mofe about how Bat 
Chart a. Pie. Charts and simple graphs ere constructed, with the 
results based pnejmple filiations of probability. e.g. Dice throw- 
lOO.' BBC|B) & ELECTRON £$.95 each. 

WONDER. WORpS has been devised to teat the basic spalling and 
solving abilities of the average 7*12 year old. There are ihree.testfl 
Twq spalling and one anagram teat. BBCIB) £6.96 each. 

MAP READING educated ins user on co-ordinates, 6 figure grid 
references compaae point directions, map stale and key symbols 
tiding full colour graphics and sound. ZX SPECTRUM 1flf48KE7.95 
each- . ' Attpdeei toe/tuAn Cheqvrto* PO*to: 

! -!: Tom Shipman Supplies Ltd 

PO Box 400; Brentwood, CM 13 3QE 



More ROM, more RAM 

John Laski reviews two new add-ons for the BBC Micro 


Parallel ROM boards 
ATPL, Station Road, Clownc, Ches- 
terfield 

GCC, Snwston, Cambridge 

Sir Computers, Whitchurch Road, 

Cardiff 

Watford Electronics, Watford, Herts, 
about £35 
Parallel RAM board 
Cambridge Computer Consultants, 
Cambridge, about £95 

CiIuLtiiiunul citi»Wi«Jinifiii4 t'jm iKii.-il- 

ly get a discount on published prices. 

The SBC Micro IsVnpdd mature of 
home game-playing computer and a 
professional's machine. It has 
stupendously good graphics, but if you 
use them you only have 3K bytes left 
fur your program and data. That is fine 


grams wifi appear in ROM Tor reasons 


for arcade games, but for anything else 
you are restricted to the screen mode 
that uses up the least store possible, 
but no granules. There are intermedi- 


ate modes, and a lot of crafty people 
have' written crafty programs that 
make use of them to use . the screen 
creatively, but it is always a struggle to 
fit the program in the available space. 
. An Ingenious feature of the design, 
however, is the use of the so-CBlied 
- sideways ROMs to hold 16K pf mem- 
ory that cannot be written to. Thus 
the -ufor tail put the -code" of d* 
dialed programs In the ROMs so 
Ufal they are permanently available. 
$o far this has been usea mostly for 
languages and iwofdprocessors, but 
those who understand hardware and 
have token, to using the BBC where, 
“once/ they would have had dedicated 
mihicbdipiltera, now put their 1 labora- 
, lory control programs in ROM; What 
will shortly happen is that large pro- 
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ways ROMS, but, physically, there is 
only room for four on tne BBC's 
board. When a computer is designed to 
o price, as all home machines must be, 
there arc a multitude of compromises 
that have to be made, and when one 
looks back , it is very rare not to want to 
remake them. The limited number of . 
Physical ROM slots seems to me to' 
bait- been a decision that has stood up 
well so far at least to user's demands. 

However, what Acorn do not pro- 
vide, other, smaller firms she as a good 
market, and, as with IBM ana the 
plug-compatible peripherals of a de- 
cade or two ago. some interesting 
hardware add-ons arc being made and 
sold. 

The first group to appear were the 
alternatives to Acorn’s Disc Filing 
System chip, which was in very short 
supply a year or so bock. Watford , 
Electronics supply the most interest- 
ing This allows 62 files per . drive 
rather ,than. -Acorn's and everyone 1 
rise's Infoariatipg limit of 31 but alas, it , 
seems rather sensitive , and won’t work I 
reliably on quite a few machines. 

The problem, which applies in some 
degree to all these add-onsi is that the : 
various chips In the iBBC* Micro all 
work at slightly different speeds, 
though manufacturers accept some 
tolerance, and designs the layout of 
their machine 'so that the connexions 
between individual Chips are short 
enough for timings not to gel out of 
phase- Another problem is that heat 
affects tunings of individual chips in 
individual' ways, so that what might 
work when switched on cold wifi go 
crazy ten minutes later. * 

There are now several suppliers of 
sideways ROM boards that fit between 
the BBC's main board and the cover. 
Some plug Into sockets on the micro, 
and have space on the board for the 
displaced chip, others get glued to the 
top coyer, and they all require one to 
three additional connexions, sbtne: of 
ribbon cable- However , they fan aU be 
fondled by . anyone who is handy 
^nbugh v to^hscrew; the computer^ 


forty or so pounds their board has cost 
you. 

When such boards are more widely 
available. 1 forsee classroom machines 
having in ROM the dozen or so 

S rams to which half their time is 
rated. It would often make .discs 
unnecessary, or, at least i allow them to 
be shared between three of four ' 
machines, 

The most exciting., add-on Is the 
Aries sideways RAM . board from 
Cambridge Computer Consultants 
which provides all 32K of RAM to be . 




Without baibaglngiheir legs.'iHowiv- . 
er , the advantage of golf) g to a' dealer ! s 
that,' if your machme ;» ope of the 


thither. Thus, it is possible to nave just 
as much working store in modes 0 and 
I as you have in mode 7. And you get 
more than this. Acorn have allocated 
Aries an operating system call so that 
you can force access to the original 
memory rather than the sideways 
memory. Thus, with a bit of crafty 
programming, you can have all of 5 IK. 
addressable in mode 7. 

The existing sideways ROM boards, 
with the possible exception, and then 
with a bit of bending, of the GCC and 
the Watford board, cannot be fitted 
with the Aries board. The Aries peo- . 
pie have designed a compatible side- 
ways ROM Board that should be 
available in a month; they refused to 

E ut on more than 12 ROMs, not only 
ecause of heating problems, but also 
because they do not believe that the i 
power supply in the BBC micro Is, 
rugged enough to drive more. They 
think that an external board with its 
| own power supply would be a far 
better bet if you want to drive the full 
16 ROMs, and then you can use 
cheaper RAMs for software develop- , 
meat: this itself will moke. it more 
likely for software to be produced on . 
ROM. 

These developments augment the 
BBC Micro considerably, apd In many, 
situations it would probably be a better 
for a school to get. two pairs of 
extension boards rather tbgn a'second 
promisor, particularly since (hey can 
be internally mounted, • , 

These boards are going to, shape one 
possible- ftitufo for the machine,; and 
ihose concerned with a time-scale of 
more thah ;a‘; single term should be 
thinking, about their implications. 


someone who understands ,how ftrlly!* 
the -ROMs ,are buffered on 1 to the)! 
particular’deslgn df board. ; | ^ 

\ W q^bpsthatafexU'a board wifi:! 
get fa the Way of' au 1 circulation; and! I 
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? B ^yw^a«:epta!biIe. toerantSe.lhhtts!; 
you ibayfihd;ybu«elf(n;trflgble. i r Wh6t < 
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■the ^boardii'jriproasis the d?laj^Mwe(fa-f 
gatis on the l variouS (i:l)ips. H^ever l t 
only a few.'per cefvt' WlU cun fate.jsuch 
troubles, mostly, thoughT-havK Jiistfra i 
pf-cases to'thd «jntraiy;thesMppliere'ii 
ieentr fo be vety willing. Id re$na (hJ6:!! 
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S eymour Paper! ’s hook Mind- 
storms has sparked off consider- 
able interest in “turtle graphics" 
and several publishers have now 
nmduced packages which allow pupils 
Cre n “turtle" around the floor or 
®Zd a computer screen. Turtle 
?3s is only a small part of the 


Graohic mmnR Language prompt ^ 

A r ’HETP"" 


" nhics is only a smau pan in me 
SKiSi® LOGO, t 

Bui and flexibfe language in 
E aonlications packages can be 


Derek Ball and Barrie Galpin on the use of 
PROLOG 




M of lines to be calculated. 
0L00 is a relatively new prog- 
ijnufling language which, like real 
iMO.isa language for processing lists. 

recently become available on the 
RML 380Z microcomputer In a ver- 
«aiithat supports the use of graphics. 
A research project has been set up at 
lilt University of Leicester School of 
Education to develop packages uslng- 
Pidog with graphics, to assist the 
Machmgof geomctricnl topics to chil- 
dren Med tetween 11 and 14. 

Three of these packages are current- 
ly bring tested in schools and the 
tochers thing them are enthusiastic 
aboullhe opportunities offered by the 
materials. By using Prolog it is possible 
to write (he packages so that iney can 
be used ufa large number of different 



lisoerilargamant 


!mjs and can support a variety of 
iMclu'ne styles. 

Hid niht package, called Caldraw , 
PWHfei a general facility for drawing 
akulatlons. The package offers 
« tfliial. turtle commands (forward, 
right and left etc) and the facility 
Jwitio. programs to; draw shapes. 
AwiiphAf'rom'mands nre also avajl- 

‘The cinrerit turtle position may, for 
®W#i be warned with a leiter , Tlio 
®V.m4y then use a number of other 
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“®ed In this way; for example, the 
Jfotecari be told to face Ai orlo move 
™ A, when Several points have boon 
wwd a command such as DISPLAY 
vdll draw the nnmed polygon 
■a ll Is also possible lo specify vector 
(with the command STBP 
2S fo construct a porpendlculur 
point jo a line, 

•^Oue^ points have been named you 1 


nize the difficulty of producing accu- 
rate, fast constructions of this sort on 
the blackboard and may welcome the 
possibility of using the computer to 
demonstrate this on a large television 
screen, particularly as they can then 
use the machine to calculate the 
lengths, angles and areas of the object 
nnd its cnlmged image. 

Another package currently being 
tested allows the user to construct and 
investigate the properties of a set of 
shapes known as pentominoes. These , 
consist of five equal squares placed 
together so that they touch along an 
edge . There are 1 2 essentially different 1 
ways of arranging the squares, and 
finding the 12 pentominoes is a worth- 
while mathematical exercise, which 
involves discussing issues such as 
whether two shapes are to be counted 
as different when one is a rotation or a 
reflection of the other. Usually this 
investigation is carried out by pupils 
working on squared paper. 

The package called Pentoms allows 
them to be built up (and then rotated 
and reflected) on tne computer screen 
and this provides the teacher with an 
easy way of discussing some of the 
Issues with a group ofTearners. 

Once the pentominoes have been 
constructed, their symmetries and 
other properties can be discussed and 
they can he used to draw tessellation 
patterns. The package provides the 
facility to move the pentominoes 
around the screen very quickly and 
easily, so that complicated tessella- 
tions, such as the one shown in Figure 
2, can be drawn. 

This package, like Catdraw is very 
flexible. The user can, for example, 





produce a tessellation pattern. 

Also provided with tne package arc 
a number of puzzles. One oF these 
draws the outlines of two of the titles 
on top of each Other and asks the user 
to Identify them, providing a challeng- 
ing exercise in spatial reasoning. Other- 
puzzles provide rectangles to be filled 
using the pentominoes. 

The third package already produced 
enables two, three or four turtles to be 
displayed on the screen simultaneous- 
ly. In this package the user is oble-lo 
control the mbvement or one turtle 
while the other turtles move in related 
ways. This enables leuriicrs to consider 
the- properties of trahsformanonsund 
to investigate the combined effects of 
two or trior© transformations. 

Characteristically the user remains 
in control of the situations being 
displayed and Is able to change the 
‘ type of transformation with case. • • 


Figure 3, whereas Prolog-with- 
Graphics can do it in less than 10 
seconds. 

Speed is, of course, not only crite- 
rion that should be used lo evaluate 
turtle performance. But speed is an 
important issue for those wanting to 
write a wide range of applications 
packages that make use of turtle 
graphics- When speed, flexibility and 
the range of facilities described ui this 
article are alt taken into account, it 
seems dear that Prolog-with-Graphics 
wifi play an important part in the 
further development of computer- 
based geometry teaching. 

Derek Ball and Barrie Galpin are 
involved in a MEP project on the use of 
PROLOG in schools at the Leicester 
School of Education. 


rin set'iihe' computer fo, calculate the 
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using- the, package to 
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Fig 3: spirals 


Pupils at Whltebrook School for the deaf using the BBC Micro which has been 
provided by one of the teachers. All the children are profoundly deaf 1 1 years olds. 

A particular need of profoundly deaf children Is material to promote language 
development, and many of the programs used at the school have been written for 
this purpose. In one, for example, a cartoon animation Is shown and the child 
drives a cursor around the screen to build an appropriate sentence from a given 
selection of words. In another a complete sentence appears after the animated 
sequence, but wltb the preposition blanked ont. The pupils selected n preposition 
from a list on the screen. 

. Using an adventure programme similar to the well-known The Hobbit the 
children can Instruct the computer, choosing from options offered by the program, 
to move round the school building looking for treasure. The computer reports back 
on where It has got to and the child types in the next Instruction. 

Teachers at the school are finding that pupils, when working In small groups 
with a computer, are motivated to communicate with one another. In order the 
solve the problem together. It is hoped that this will lead to an improvement In 
linguistic development. 
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• ptafoMloitally programmed by Flyn 
. Way* Software 

imaginaflya us* of colour and : 

v<2> graphics ... . 

• Ifrt^ramsthaf ai^fbfAl^lcatad - 

yot aafy to uso . : 

. o Excaptlonial value — cassette 
I \ versions only £33 1+ VM) per 

■■£ . theme (disk version £36 

WKH 1 fVAT) , complete suite 
*t X T7 £169 (+ VAT) (disk version 

e iW < ••••■ £l?5 ; +y4T). • 

'■ • ./TheDuril^’PWgran^ provider powerfyl 
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Send for details nowl Don't forget to elate your subject Interest. 

OXFORD MICROWARE LTD 

Educational Software 
52 St. Giles 
Oxford 0X1 3LU 
Tel: (0866) 64505 


Five Ways Software 
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Five Ways la the Trademark of Five Ways Software Ltd. 
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“|W Tew life has been injected into 
l\ I the videodisc industry with 
I \J sisoiflcaiif development, 
™ N bofointheuscofihcdiscasan 
educational medium to interact with 
computers, and towards the much- 
heralded future of electronic pub- 
lishing. 

In November, Thorn announced 


‘A GRAPH PLOTTING 
PROGRAM 
EVERY SCHOOL 
SHOULD USE’ 

'GRAPH' For the BBC Micro. 
Order Now: 

£17.25 

(or £20 In Rom) 

-r— — * State Disc, Cassette or Rom 

™?i 8 an extremely versatile program which enables the user to olot a wide 
«“g? f u 2 oUona - Suitable for 8-Jfl yre age range P^bWa iS 
sophisticated graph plot program on the market. Applications include- 

; SMr ,tel :§S3SSBSSS 

Uauai 0 & A Love * functions * Complex Functions 

may purctase fbr14d«y W sl. No chsrgs will be made II 


Screen tests 


that a new version of the VHD player 
(the 3D0I, made in Japan by JVC) will 
be sold to the "commercial, industrial 
and institutional” markets from the 
beginning of I9S4, in limited quantity, 
and, most importantly, with a compre- 
hensive software production and 
advisory service. 

Unlike LaserVision, VHD is not a 
ascr-Optical system. But its groove- 
less capacitance tracking system en- 
ables almost as high a degree of 
| interactive flexibility. The 3D0l play- 
« r ' ter example (price £395 excluding 
VAT), offers three different levels of 
access to the information on the disc 
-by chapter", with up to 100 chapters 
per side of the disc; by time-code, with 
up to 3,600 "addresses’’ each side (one 
lor each second of the 60 minutes' 
Imenr playback time); and by single 
fcSJSi 0 ! P a E e number. VHD offers 


i 5 «£2°J? f lficsc on eaCh slde - giving ( 
VHD disc even greater potential fra 
storage than LaserVision (54,000) 
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played on screen as they are keyed in 
on the remote-control keypnd. And of 
course, the whole lot can be hitched up 
to a microcomputer - almost any 
micro, in fact, including low-cost home 
■ machines like the Atari 800 - using a 
modified Centronics interface (pnee 

Generally speaking, the VHD hard- 
ware ran hold its qwn against the 
professional LaserVision players re- 
cently introduced into Europe with 
much success by Philips. Where Thorn 

is rn'ito area STi'fiSS'.'iilffllffii'r 

own Software Advisory Centre" put 
a * to® pispqsal of Any organization 
wishing to. use’ video disc 6 In Iu train- 
ing, promotional or internal com- 
munications programmes. 

if necessary, Thom will provide 
everything, from a consultancy service 
to determine what type of software, if 
any, is suitable, through programme 
? e *'£ n * production, pre-mastering 
(where all the visual ana audio mate- 
rial to go on the disc is committed to a 
one-inch videotape) to mastering and 
pressing pf the disc, Installing the 
player systems, and teaching staff how 

tfmI n S? VC '2 deo 2 isc f0r the first 
time plight imagine. Production costs, 

of course, are .entirely dependent on 
toe type of programme being made: 
rtiorn s basic charge for disc mastering 
i tur "' n S n «l! the material into a 
mother disc for pressing) is £1,750 
for each 60-minute side. The cost of 
each disc pressed from the master 

*1*80 500, are ordered. 

; What we chii hope for, perhaps, is 
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Bill Hicks on the 
latest developments 
in the marriage 
between computers 
and video 


By April, it should have provided 
Longman with a basic methodology on 
^production of the encyclopSdi! 
(wfoch could run to at least 20 Laser- 
Vision discs. Issued at regular inter- 



va s) can be based. Then, tie fl re t disc 
will be completed and test marketed 
before a final go-ahead for the whole 
project Is given. 

The encyclopaedia will be designed 
for an average family, which, accord- 
ing to Jan Maulden, means making 
everything accessible to the intelligent 
12 or 13-year-old. 8 

,n We .J?. ave no intention of converting 
a 20 million word encyclopaedia Into a 
disc, she stressed. "Nor &11 it merely 
be a gigantic frame store with the 
occasional page of text. The 54,000 still 
trame capacity is more useful as a 
learning resource if a discrete sound- 
track can be provided with each frame. 
There will, oFcourse, be text, mainly in 
toe form of subtitles- short, hard facts. 

. Wrat we are trying to create,” she 
adds * ,s a screen encyclopaedia, 
.which must provide excitement as well 
as information and knowledge. The 
excitement will depend on the quality 
of the images, and already the team 
has found that new skills - video 
special effects, computer animations, 
and sound effects - will be as, or more 
important, than conventional film tech- 

niniifiD T L-ll .L _ f I 


that some of the massive companies 
currently making sponsored educa- 
tional fifms (Shellis the obvious exam- 
ple) will think about making a spon- 
Videodisc for schools and col- 
leges, thorn iiseit n us aircmiv cuuip- 
ped its TV rentals company with a folly 

Siiaas 

and a small portable CTV as a "sta- 
tion ), to tram and refresh its 4,000 
service engineers. An. experimental 
disc covers topics and sets of multiple- 
choice questions. Students respond 
Wth an electronic light-pen, touching 
toe appropriate answer on the screen. 
Depending on their answer, they are 
directed onwards; or back to revise the 
subject. And their scores - shades of 
.uY flre *? d ,ntQ toe computer; so 
that management can find out instantly 

■ a, : my dep0 ‘ “ 

• ,u L 2’ ,gDian Video have embarked on 
tne first stage of a commercial project, 
in association with the American en- 
cyclopaedia publisher Grolier - to 
make a videodisc equivalent of the 

paeda C American fami| y encyclo- 

v£ ^ au T ldc ". head j of Longman 

s Lelsure Laam - 
ing^divisiph, covering print and com- 

» emphasizes 

™ t £ he .. v,d 5° division, was formed 

^ tC wf the ntVf WOr,d °f 
electronic publishing. The fact that it 

I te “5 cd J. ,se,f 8s a leading 


and is making much use of the cost- 
I effective skills of the A-V producer. 

The greatest challenge, however, is 
deciding how to structure the mass of 
knowledge represented by an encyclo- 
paedia for videodisc. It is important 
not merely to exploit the undeniably 
astonishing potential of the laserdiscto 
the foil, but to do so in a way that • 
advances educational publishing as a 
whole. 

Ms Maulden. believes the approach 
her team is working on - organizing 

KIlUWICiiBt. 1 . nnl — i, . 


distributor of quality films, music al 
childrens programmes on video-cas- 
se ? e IS , 8 l mosl incidental. 

In the two months since the pilot 
encyclopaedia, project ..began, Ms 
Maulden. has become aware of the vast 1 
difference. befwetr. the. theory -rif in- 
iK‘^ deo , disc ‘ arid the Actuality 


Bach disc will be indexed by varying 
numbers of headwords, which, once 
assessed, entice toe user into making 
ms or her own explorations of related 
topics. A videodisc also allows users to 
make sudden jumps forward or back- 
ward - like turning over a few hundred 
pages of a book: or to "browse” with 
rest search. 

jjt? ro ^ cr ' publishes several 

different encyclopaedias in the USA, 
has ^developed an on-line encyclo- 
paedia database. Eventually, it is plan- 
ned to make this available to users of 
the disc encyclopaedia - presumably 
via some form of viewdata terminal - 
so that virtually unlimited quantities of 
supplementary text and graphic in- 
formation can be summoned- at foe 
touch of a few keys. This will provide 
instant updating of the encyclopaedia, 
overcoming the age-old dread of pub- 
lishers, that a major news event the 
day after their tomes go to press can 
render them obsolete even before they ■ I 
ar ®m the bookshops. 

Toe first disc, however, is designed 
tor stand alone” use ^ that is for use 
on a standard LaserVision player; With' 
no computer or extra memory needed, 
i nis could be overtaken by technolo- 1 
gy, if low-cqst computer-videodisc 
units are successfully marketed.'-but 
Longman does intend to address itself 
to this field later on, With even the 
future of a “stand alone'' disc market , . 
by no means assured, Ms Maulden is ■ 
nevertheless happy there will be a i 
demand for the type of material she is ' 
pioneering. . : ; ' ■ . 

^0 delivery system 1$ immaterial: 1 
It coilld be a, videodisc, It'toukrbe 
some form of subscription cable televt* 
sion service - but there \yillv I believe, 
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Program for homework 


Ray Hammond on a new phenomenon at open nights - the 
computer-anxious parent 




T he mass media have a lot to 
answer for when it comes to 
rgmputers. If you were to be- 
lieve the popular papers it 
would seem that computers are throw- 
ing the Western worn out of work at 
the same time as being Mankind's 
saviodr. Neither extreme is true of 
worse. He result, however, is that 
parents ..'now think that computers 
should be at the centre of their child's 
advene. A new phenomenon has 
appeared on open nights: the Compu-' 
ter-Afirious Parent. 

Tk.CAP (the world of computers 
ibiwi-bii acronyms!) demands that 
khmy “gets computers” without car- 
ing bow, or In what form. Many 
pita seem to believe that “getting 
raMfitrs" will somehow save their 
cSHhjoihe prospect of the dole mid 
tiwiwhJcnce reflects their worry 

I ch ildm. 

, Texhus are in an invidious posi- 
dpD. especially in primary schools. It 
wo* b though the Dol has actually 
pjwupwith the Computer Anxious 
ip ensure that Johnny gets 
wipflers - .whether or not they, arc 
jffroppjte at.this particular point in 
“education.' As the cardboard boxes 
®touig the dreaded machines enn- 
By® “{five, so parents are hyped 
s^belicvipgtoat computer education 
njtyomaliraljy 8°od education. 'Many 
prcotsarebuying their. children com- 
pwttsio. order to;, try and buy nn 
' advantage for their child 

vh aia iMs Q rBa fhat-the teacher is 
*ry to faCe thc biggest problems. 
J*'* ate now buying Acorn Elcc- 
£ H 5.r eca K s ? thc Y nre supposed io 
^J^Mblo with the larger BBC 
parents are expecting 
child to bring school programs 
[Q use us homework. There lire 
5S5 Problems. The firatis thm sonic 
ft^. r i?? ram8 . USe d In schools nre not 
^Uhje.wlth the- Electron. One of 
S^foraputer's modes - mode 7 - 
rtl.In tlic Electron architecture 
dikmlS^h? which roly; hopvily on 
uS&m °ot transfer, It is, as yet, 
Mtents, to upgrade 
S22 1 ; to. BBC standards and 
ai toany BBC programs will run 
2^: mac b | nes,. there Will be some 


T^dVantagoi; 


! . PfPgranff use double 

id displays add these 
ecrrectly on an Elec-..- 

vliicii%& : Tbo programs 
JJMWiand function land cursor 
! PfQQlems and; sometimes 
ZJli^.Rtogto'm instructions aotiear ‘ 


obviously can’t take the school’s only 
copy; unless he's particularly reliable 
he won't be able to take any of the 
school s working conies because he's 
bound to forget to bring it back. So 
should teachers make a copy for him? 

It is true to say that computing is 
unlike most other school disciplines in 
that pupils actually WANT to continue 
their classroom computing at home. 
This makes a delightful change. But 
where should the program come from? 
it is tempting to provide the keen pupil 
with a copy, but what about copyright? 
Who is to do the copying? 

The ? im Ple answer is that teachers 
can t give copies of commercial pro- 
grams to their pupils no matter how 
deserving the cause. As we enter into 
the information ngc, [ believe that 
pupilswillhavc to fully understand tind 


■JJ U SivW U*i I •■T7T| »n-u t 
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can do of words in a bonk. You can’t 
copy a book; you have to lend it. 

The case with which a tape or disc 
can be copied doesn't lessen the value 
of the material stored on it and in my- 
opinion every teacher lias a duly to Set 
pupils the correct example by not 
ubusing the copyright of programs 
stored magnetically. However, some 
teachers will disagree with this point of 
view. 

An answer to this problem might be 
cither to loan a copy of tl)6 program to 
the pupil or to provide the child or the : 
child's parents with the address of the 
program vendor and suggest they buy a 
copy. As more and more BBC pro 1 
grains are rc-written to run properly on 


J I'J 1 it; l » 4 . 
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provided with the perfect excuse for 
recommending the purchase of h 
program. • 'i 

However, if a program is in public 
domain, the tusk or copying a single 
enssette dr disc is not daunting. But 
Who is going to provide the blank tapes 
and discs, and who is going to giye up a 
luch break to make 12 copies of a 
program? This is n question which 
must bp addressed by l.e.a.s and 
provision mndc for .it. , 
l believe that! the resources should 
come from the pupils. It is reasonable 
to suggest that they provide thefrowp 
storage . media |f they: wjmLto takfc 
copies of schoolprograms. Jn the. USA 
there is a growing trertd for pupils; to 


I'gjqod places lo get scnooi pogram 
} yiitg don?. Veiy ...ofton fbd'.child 
oactvialjy wants acopybcaprogrurri 


puter and one particular computer 
language. This type of parent however 
will certainly keep teachers on their 
toes. 

. One of toe current misunderstand- 
ings dogging educational computing is 
over different dialects of BASIC. 
There has been considerable corres- 


pondence in the computing press re- 
cently between pupils and students 
who are worrying whether their brand 


of Basic is acceptable for computer 
studies examinations. Many teenagers 
learn one dialect of the language at 
home - on Vies, Dragons or Tandys - 
and are then faced with the school’s 
demand that they learn BBC Basic 
Often examining boards are prepared 
to accept programs written in any 
dialect of Basic, but many schools 
choose to insist that pupils switch to 


the Basic used in the syllabus. The 
result can be a confusion of program- 
ming |deas. 

Basic is still the computer lan- 
guage of the home computer but the 
unhappy fact is that most universities 
which run computer science courses 
have to undo most of the computer 
programming taught in secondary 
schools. Teenagers who become pro- 
gramming fanatics don’t often make 
good professional computer program- 
mere or scientists, it is different skill. 
The obsessionist teenage programmer 
is applying adolescent introversion to 
artificial intelligence and is unlikely to 
be building up the cool analytical skills 
upon which professional programming 
depends. 6 

Parents who demand that their child 
should be taught hriw * n - 


to be told gently that universities which 
take computer entrants prefer that a 
computer language has not been pre- 
no ™ y tougfit. Parents might also 
usefully be told (hat children who learn 
Basic are less likely to find employ, 
ment in the computer industry than 
those who have merely used compu- 
ters as a normal part of their curri- 
culum. 

The CAP is likely to be a prominent 
teature of the open evening for some 
years to come. As the computer re- 
volution really gets under way the 
vast majority of children will have 
some private access to computer pow- 
er. Balancing rite child’s open-minded 
approach to the subject against their 
parents' media-influenced Image of 
foe computer will become, 9 major 



Wm Cambridge 
Micro Software 

the imaginative applicatipn pf the computer across the cuxticulum 

Netherhall A major cwntribiitibn t6 tiie 
LiJu Software challenges of education today 

Skilfully designed programs, using sophisticated 'colotff . and -graphics, Well thought-out with the : . 
expertise of practising teachers ■■■ 

Already out ‘ v. 

* Moving Molecules * Watts in Your Home * Population Growth * Balance Your Diet 1 

* Maths Topics 1 . * Introducing Map Skills I and 2 . 

Inpreparation forjune 1984' .'.v 1 ' ' 1 : 

* Maths Topics 2 ★ French Cbnnections ★ 1914 * Making Ends Meet • 

* Sea Cliff Erosion 

Each package £I3.95+£1.62 VAT 

(MEP subsidised pride charged to the UK education market) 
1 Available in versions tor BBC(B) Cassette and \ BBC(B) Disc. RML 380Z versions in preparation. 

Ejaoh package contains a teacher's handbookoullinlng the objective^ detailing pre-program work, giving practical 
sliggesfcms forclassrcxmi organbation andcofitainihgreprbducible workshaela 


Wi'wlfiSi 1984' An extension pf the already ixipUlar Factfile that takes the ' 

KlGIlie ; .I ideas explored in that introduction toCoIlectmd and ordering 

• ’.* n** J ,V r-’ r informationa plage fhrtheV.7 

(ItralrAt*. ' | ; g ' I- 1 l .» . ■ 1 1 ' * 


Anita $traker:;.‘i 

Available in version? for the BBC(B) Cassette and Disc, RML 380ZDiso version in preparation. 

| ; : About s 18.004-VAT (MEP subsidised price) 
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kehn^hKu^ ■' . . • ;• ; ' : .. ; •• ’ _ ■ ■ ■= .. * : ! v . 

’ ih hie^Urriurstlng book; Kenneth Ruthvert ogilihes some of the changes that haye resulted from the 

introduotlon'ofmicroelecUoniosintplhduslrV;.. ./ ' . •; J... .. .. ., .The Teacher 

ir' : ;; ; £2 .bo 

Ths Edinbutoh Btfildlnn 'Shatteatiurv Rewri CtimriHrinn rao aai 
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Driller skiller 


Mr T Tells (tie Time 
Mr T's Alphabet Games 
Mr T's Number Games 
Mr T's Measuring Gomes 
Mr T's Money Box 
Mr T’s Shape Games 
Good Housckecning/Ebury Software 
£12.95 cadi. All for BBC Model H: 
48K Spectrum versions available for 
Timemti Money, and coming for oilier 
eompulCTs. 

What's the Time? 

First Number 
Paddington's Early Visit 
Paddington's Shopping Mix-up 
Paddington and the Disappearing Ink 
Paddington's Problem Picture 
Collins Educational. £5.95 each; for 
I6K and 48K Spectrum. 


I Go into any Ing W H Smiths, and it's all 
I loo plain Him. even if Driller Killer has 
disappeared from the video libraries. 
Driller Skiller . the educational compu- 
ter nasty, Js prominent on high street 
shelves. So bouquets should he sent to 
Eluiry Software and Good House- 
keeping for at temp tine something se- 
rious in the way of programs for 
young children and their parents. 

Collins Educational, on the other 
hand, should be sent straight back to 
the drawing board - and fast. Most of 
these programs arc a disgrace. 

Even the most basic editing has not 
been done; "halfway" is spelt “haf- 
•wp.v:.yjindjiot bv Paddington); the 
program to show how to draw numbers 
srarfs the 81n the mktdleand draws the 
bottom loop first. 

Three of the Collins Paddington 
S 84 sultab le for 

BRSffiB - ear !y. lcarae rs. Yet they 
sophisticated ti met elf 
mg skills, expect children to toss off 
cyan and -magenta as names for col- 
ours, and deliver difficult computation 


my colour TV). My cnrly learner 
rapidly discovered a wny of sabotaging 
the screen displays - and look great 
pleasure in doing it. 

The mainly boring drills and games 
urc not helped by one or two ambi- 
guous questions, some unreadable 
text, some misleading displays, and 
some cramped and confusing layout. 
Perhaps It isn't surprising that the 
publishers have fa ilea to provide any 
guidelines for parents as to how these 
programs might be used. 

The best thing about the packages is 
the books, which is not saying a lot: 
Time and First Numbers come with 
standard infant workbooks and the 
Paddington sets each have a routine 

llttln Pnrf,linalA n .1 ■ .. 


little Paddington story, with cicar print 
and black ana white pictures to cuiour. 
The Ebury/Good Housekeeping set 
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or programs is in n different league 
entirely. The programs appear to be 
the results of a productive collabora- 
tion between experienced infant 
teachers and good programmers. They 
take_ some of the bread-and-butter 
[ activities of t lie infant classroom, and 
encourage parents to go in For them, 
with their children on their laps. 

There is a stong emphasis on giving 
children mathematical vocabulary - 
bigger, tnllcr. wider, more, less, diffe- 
rent. The pn rent's handbooks dearly 
explain the point of the programs, and 
suggest activities for parents and child- 
ren away from the TV screen. 

. Tht ; Ingrams themselves arc 
thoughtfully designed. Children are 
mainly required to use only the space 
bar or key. Parents have the option to 
turn off the sound. Levels of difficulty 
are self-adjusting - unless a parent or 


are self-adjusting - unless a parent or 
older child wants to change them. The 
graphics are dear, chunky and often 
engaging. On the rare occasions where 
there is text, it is bold and readable 
with keywords highlighted. This Is the 
I £M]1 .?nd prnct ice . 

least because it contained the oiiiv 
program in the whole set that began to 
put the computer's capabilities at chil- 
dren s disposal. Children can build bp 
choosing shapes (the op- 
® rc circle, square, equilateral or 
right-angle triBnulel. mnb inn ih,.« 


— , ......... sewns nave aeteated 

the programmers), wider or taller, 
shapes con be moved to any part pf the 


COMPUTING PUBLICATIONS 

■( tSvafS^jSS" 0 - “ adVanC8d P^mmlng techniques on 
i kpl-uitra W. touch typing on the BBC ‘B’ * 

. : 2^^^ M, ' t >oaa - oo m m U nlcat, 0 n In a spon- 

further Infof nation from:- 

National^eWn college ; r 
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screen, and coloured. 

Four-year-olds enjoyed playing ab- 
out with the shapes (with someone to 
help and interpret): seven mid eight- 
year-olds had to think hard to build up 
pictures, and enjoyed it. On the other 
side of the tape, there was a shape 
making game they all also enjoyed, a 
kind of electronic Brainy Blocks 
where shapes has to be fitted into 
larger patterns. The variation in levels 
or difficulty was good, starting very 
easy and moving gradually to quite 
Comdex patterns. 

Measuring Games also used the 
computer's capability to play with 
shapes well - though it did not allow 
children to use it. The programs called 
not for measuring, but for visual 
discrimination of size, and they helped 
children to understand, for example, 
the difference between higher and 
taller. They hnd clever graphics and a 
wide choice of difficulty. 

| Money Box came rather unstuck 
| over the difficulty of clearly represent- 
ing corns on the screen. But the 
booklet rightly suggested using real 
coins, and there was a nicely designed 
game to help children learn the diffe- 
rent values of coins. 



Number Games and Alphabet Games 
both hud a good fncility forgetting the 
computer to draw big, solid numbers 
and Jctlcrs. and some reasonably en- 



. j •«»«wnuyiY oil- 

gaging counting and matching games. 
lime was carefully thought out but 
duller: parents might do better to bo 
out and buy their children a nice clock. 

But taken as a whole, this set of 
programs was good enough to start 
thinking about the potential of home 
computer software for children, pa- 
rents - and schools. No doubt some 
teachers will be highly doubtful about 
the merits of parents settling down with 
young children to school-type activi- 
ties. But the astonishing results of all 
t0 involve parents 

! read should make them -think again. ' 

There is no doubt that this kind of 
prognuji can, ratjicr Successfully, en- 
« u ;. a 8 e parents to behave like lnfant 
teachers. If the activities are worth 
“Syr 5 e classroom, where teachers 
JJJfffi pU{J* their attention between 25 
k™ Ch,ld E"’ lh , e y are worth dping at 
home, cosily and one-to-one. 

• t Virginia Makins 


The Shiva First Mathematics Program 

Operatoff BnChinfi Lagic: Se,s ar *d 

ASIff ri,Cy / With Numbers; 

Additional Fun - ’ 

S Ur ™ es f °r BBC Micro (B) 
Pricer £4.00 each including VAT . 

' 82? ? u blUhine Ltd; 4 Church Lane, 
Naiitwich. ChesWeCWS 5RQ. 


SjEJ jJn rassetfes from a 

s^rtesj of U intended to cover the early 
stages of: logic and. numeracy for the- 
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None of the 10 logic programs 
of cd representations 1 
Sjjfe foff/ blocks /famflhir to every 1 
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Glider 

Survival 

£9.95 each 

48K Spectrum 

Sinclair and Macmilla n. 


These two simulations were designed 
to fit Macmillan's Science Horizons 
senes, but would fit any relevant 
junior or early secondary work. Glider 
is a nice simple flight simulator, well 
within the grasp of junior age children. 
After choosing the time of day and 
weather conditions to start your flight 
your glider is towed up to 300 metres 
and released, m 
The idea is to find thermals to gain 
and keep enough height to explore the 
island below you, and then to land at 
the air base (or, failing that, on 
grassland). As you fly, you sec your 
position on a large-scale map of the 
ground below, with details of houses 
and factories, woods, ploughed fields, 
sea nnd so on. 

The weather may change from sun- 
ny to cloudy, and thermals vary de- 
pending on weather and rime of day A 
variometer shows your rate of climb or 
descent, so you know when you’ve 
caught a thermal or should head 
quieklv for a town or a ploughed field 
to find one. Your height is shown, and 
a dial gives the direction back to the 
base. 

There are eight choices of direction 
- North. Northeast etc - and an option 
to circle, to land or catch a thermal. A 
small-scale map in the accompanying 

JKj. he “- r* ,Qtlv c , y few instru- 
ments and variables, the eight and ten- 
) ear-olds I saw running the program 

rathpi y »h besan JP Hr v inle Higemly - 

rather than pushing keys at random - 
enjoyed it a lot. The program 

"nS fl a im r W; ° r WOrk ’ °n air, 
birds),' maps - and 
provide interest and motivation. I 


SOFTWARE 

VRE VIEWS 

^^54-57 

Flights 

of fancy 

Survival was much less popular with 
| the consumers. It is designed to de- 
monstrate how animals live -the food 
and water they need, their habitats 
predators. You start by choosing to be 
one of six animals (hawk, robin 
mouse, lion, butterfly, fly). You then 
choose a starting point on an elghr-by- 
eight grid representing the world - but 
not. amazingly, laid over a map. 

You then see a smaller grid which fl 
shows your immediate surroundings 
(sea, fresh water, hills, woods, scrub 
towns, grass and ice-caps are colour- 
coded) and whether there is food or a 
predator in view. An enlargement or 
tne eight squares immediately sur- 
rounding you identifies the food or the 
predator. Meters show your energy 
and water levels. Using eight direction 
keys you search for food and water 
when necessary, and try to escape 
predators. 

TTie program is quite subtle: the 
choice of habitat is important, there is 
a drought zone, as the animal ages 
food gets harder to catch and predators 
urc more dangerous. It could come in 
to quite a lot of ecological work on 
animals, food chains and so on. 

But children brought up on the 
astonishing 3D graphics of some Spec- 
trum games programs are unlikely to 
be very taken by it. Moving around. an 
abstract grid, with animals, food and. 
predator represented by A, O, and X, 
does not simulate the excitement or 
terror of the chase, or the struggle for 
survival. Child ren said that theywould 
much prefer n good book, or. better 
■mil. >■ video. 

«;.^°r«P r °i 8 i ra, ? ls rome With inexpea-* :* 
5JJ btadc and Whit* booklets 
which pack in a surprising amount of 
| information and give dear instructions 
to make the most of the programs. But 
it is careless that the one for Survival 
forgets to say how to start a newgnme 
when one is finished; not everyone will 
think of trying the NEW key. 

VM 


rears new clothes 


The 10 numeracy programs offer 

nS are birth- 

day cakes, ladybirds, and pasties, and 
the games are more playable in the 
Snakes and Ladders tradition. Mathe- 
: metical topics covered include sorting, 
corres P°ndence. cardinal 
and ordinal aspects of number, addi- 
t on of numbers from, 0 to 10 and 

■ Hon ’ A J to 8 e r ther *bfs Is a more 
etlractive package for the children. 

. Y Hewitt is fo be cqmplimented 
for supporting the' twos with concise 
a n d comprehensible, lateral Ure Witha 
fa^n? fo fldin 8 and' a . description of 

size shape and thickness selections in 
L h 0 e u d 8 li P ™ fira " ,s - A useful addition 
'SuH . erections for pon- 
foyers op ' how to get a '■ 
program ,to te-run without having to 

PJW^;game Hght t6itheend: B 
- of, tbp : prograras,Bs 
cimPnJ fr ? m has short- 

SESl'S se . v *ral . Instances which 
^tritet seriously front thfs, soft ware's 

; c ^room ajid 'Jts , 
educatiopB.! value;-; •* • • - ■, 

ptejsed by wapderlng Smdll' fiugers, 
Sfc pre&a&wn load from 


across the screen indicating choices. 
I he selection is made by pressing the 
space bar. Be warned: speed 10 re- 
quires the peak of hand and eye 
co-ordination. Any child who has been 
over-ambitious and cannot keep up, 
has to leave the teacher either to play 
l V e 8ame or substitute a more 
skilled pupil. There is no "quit this 
run’ option. . . , 

An obvious but important oversight 
occurs iri a large number of programs; 
in Sockets, for instance, " a given 
sized rocket outline has to be matched 
with the correct one from eight oiit- 
lines' in order of size. Should a wrong 
°boice bfemade, the mCssagei^No-try' 
again! appears . : . but the: movjng 
arrow has disappeared. There is no 
indication remaining of which was the 
wrong choice so that a sensible pdjijst- 
• P]* n A can be mode for the : next trial. 
Usable feedback or assistance Ts^'ah' 
essential part of learning. A passable 
program' provides It but F th*sc, do not.; 

. R .was most , probably coincidence ' 
that in January two reputable publica 11 .' 
Uons printed requirements fipr a go^'d 


S name pf 




be| vihually'^ super 


iigiwWgwM 
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Fishy 


SteOctopus Sketchpad 
Amazing flUle 
£6.95 each 

BBC Micro and Sinclair Spectrum on 

S5? e Software. Winchester Hsc, 
ft'ootion Grove, Sherhoumc, Dorset. 

Tliese programs arc presented in 
Hdinary cassette boxes with insiruc- 
ngns prinled on cardboard inserted 


info the boxes, and a badge and Olli* 
•Tape (Return) 

(Sr„, A "' persand eou 

Chain "" 

I doubt if many teachers and parents 
would have found that out for them- 
selves. 

°llie Octopus Sketchpad is really 



Walter Station 

tome program for BBC(B), 
■BMLWZ. or Spectrum £15.00 + 
VAT; djsc for BBC(B) or Apple 
ffljOinmtt + VAT, from Arnold- 
,Whtao Software, Parkside Lane, 
'LeediLSll. 


lactenpeedlb be persuaded tlmt the 
computer's abilities arc closclv match- 


riT .in.i.'.jiiif.r.niiflTT.'iJiif 


™ “W sight It might seem that a 
weatherstations is just one 
•Jenlenjlort of this trend, but in 
* nnold'Wheaton Software lutve 
to breakout of the mould to a 
extent. They have taken 
■Jtepdhng and Information tccli- 
w&into the, class room, nnd thus 
fw toe -way td^nrds u potential 
^wsnofnew and fruitful computer 

^siher Station is a dedicated data- 
"K-U provides n framework within 
the school’s own dntn can. he 
later retrieved for Uispluy or 
but it Ls structured in such <i 
Sikf 8 j 11 I s onl y opProprime to 
a™ j * * n c0| Nn ,sl * lt " 1U ftoiwr- 

SSgfWEBK 


those days which combine 3mm rain- 
fall and NE winds. This task may be 
tnvial for a week's or a month's data, 


H ? 1 \ ?iy ( und > in a sense, value 
JgW),butit U. almost certainly a 
^topping stond to enable 
‘TW use ^ to sauiplo the 


ck’. Altera 


es 'trauma* 1 


data 


- “ “ * iiuiihi 9 via in, 

but becomes both creative and ex- 
tremely time-saving with long data 
runs. It transcends mechanical man- 
ipulation of numbers since it encour- 
ages the user to formulate probing 
questions about relationships between 


thereby makes ihe operation of weath- 
cr data collection merely the first stage 
in whHt becomes a process of classifica- 
tion and interpretation. 

As a final 1 task in this context, the 
program permits- searches .based -on 
ranges or data in the categories of 
maximum and minimum temperature, 
wind strength and rainfall - for exam- 
ple, "cold* days (between one and 
nine degrees) or "breezy" days fbe- 
tweert three and Five on the Beaufort 
scale). 

Presumably because the program is 
available in cassette form in nddition to 
the disc version here reviewed, it docs 
iinvc the serious limitation with se- 
quential files that thu data cannot be 
re-ordered once recorded. Mistaken 
files can he deleted, but the new 
versions will he added onto (and 
subsequently displayed at) the end of 
the file ratfier.. than in their correct 
chronological position. This makes no 
difference to the operation of the 
search facilities, hut ilocs make simple 
data displuy less satisfactory. 

TJie problem could be overcome by 
restructuring the disc veninn to use 
random access files. Also following 
from the apparent cassette parentage 
of tho program is the fact that the 
handbook is aimed exclusively at tape 
or Apple disc systems while btlicr users 
are left to make the. necessary operat-: 
,jng adjustments 'for.th0mSelyes. , 
;.Tbi$ Is: ah^ ufitolfpd'- rafter than a 
burden except in the case of the sample 
. file of one ninth’s data which is 
provided on disc as u practice Informa- 
’ don set. While this could be located pn 
a disc gqctor editor, it failed to load on- 
more thnn the first day’s date on, three 
different BBC computer*:. ■; 

■ Despite these : minor flaw.the pro- 
gram is ii very welcome , and wofthr 
while addition tj) the software lists, and , 

. offers interest and valuable experience: 
to students froW upper primary topxtn , 
i form level,' ■; ' 'V ‘v • !■'! r . '. : 

: Jn'' Conclusion, ; Ampit|rWheafon 
Software are tp.be ^onnatuiated qn 
having: the cohfage In affeCT-to sell to 
the school ajicence foi use t|it) program • 
l in as many yers)onS as it raqUifM. Jt Is; / 
.both bqssibie'and legal foropy.jN « nd 
amend this jpfogram ; vyjthifl , : the. pur- ( 
.chhsing schbol.-unis facility enormous- 
ly ’ increases: bbtli thfc ' flexibility. ; and 
::&uraiipna|Vhlije.of the producLltis; 
:,io be 'hoped, that other publfShert ^. 
fdllow suit, and that teachers will not 

'iau. hAlnfi'il . nn<; mtfp . nv .. 


ex'mniS wi 't “ ( ™ “dUiricns. for 
exampk colour, bui the children hud 

F0 T' Fs‘ Ch ° f i hC “ uscrdcrined kej-s 
f u x ? hS performed a particular 
function and I found with our rceen- 
uon dass children that i, was tefy 
much a hit and miss affair as they die! 
not pay much attention to the screen 
instructions shown at the bottom of the 
display. The children quite liked cx- 
H !h 8 r nd c ° n,rac,in 8 ‘he shapes 
malSl?!, 8 - hem m once ,he y hud 
JES hc , ‘V struc, . lons b “‘ I cannot 
really sec any educational value. Thcv 

a°S*« e and bu 'fo confidence, 
SSL?, i pro § rnins «« do this more 
effectively un a are educational. 

^^MQring()llic is of much more 


value. Option One helps with number 
™« 5gn £ lon as the child has to move 
Ullic Octopus to n given number 
representing fish. At first the children 
aid not realize until the display 
appeared at the side of the maze that 
me figure meant a number of fish 
There is always a choice of keening the 
same maze or building a new one. 
Option Two - here the child moves 
around the maze collecting fish and 
taking them to the baby octopuses. As 
they move the sum appears at the side 
ot the maze showing the addition of 
fish and the number caught. 1 found 
the children were so busy going 
through the maze rite sum was oflittlc 
interest to them, except at the end 


when they were asked whether they 
were still hungry or had had enough'. 
The children enjoyed this option. 

Option Three - the class found 
frustrating us they were given 80 
seconds to catch some fish and take it 
to the children. Very few managed to 
do so in the time allowed. The Adv- 
anced Option. Option Four, was found 
boring; the pupils did not like to sec 
just the arrows appear, but preferred 
the maze itself. They did not like the 
foct *nat they had no idea how many 
fish they were catching or where they 
were going, but it is overall quite a 
useful program. 

Catherine Conlin 


Help your pupils to get their bearings 
with Peak Mathematics software 


Although produced In conjunction with the 
successful Peak Mathematics scheme, 
™k Mathematics software provides 
equally valuable learning material for pupils of 
other maths courses. 

Five topics are planned for publication by the 
end of 1984, covering Directions, Angles, 
Bearings, Graphs and Time, Introducing 
each new concept graphically and dynamically 
in full colour— and making maths fun for your 
pupils. Each package contains one cassette and 
full Teacher* Notes, explaining the mathemat- 
ical background and advising how best to 
Implement the programs within a classroom. 


Directions ~ * ' 

★ Left and Right * four Compass Points * More 

Compass Points ★ Horizontal, Vertical, Diagonal 

Angles ’ ■— 

* Tlmnlng to Angles * Angles by Degrees * 
Angles All Around 

Publication; March Ifl84 

Bearings 

Move on a Bearing Publfcat/orr May 1984 
Plotting with Bearin gs Publication: Juna 1984 

Each package costs £9.75 + VAT and is avail- 
able for BBC B, RML 480Z and Spectrum 
machines. 




DIRECTIONS 
Left and Right 

□ BBCB 
:• P 4B0Z 

i , p~,5f»ctrum , .... 

PoUrCompua Point* 

1 BBCB ' ■ ••• '•• 

.".-□4$QZ 

□ Spectrum H . > '■ 

Mora.Compaii Points 

□ BBCB 

. P..4B0Z , 

1 ' Spectrum .[■ _ ., 

Horizontal, Vertical Diagonal 

□ BBCB . „ 

□ 4B0Z ' 

□ Spectrum 


0-17-421367-0 

0-17-421366-2 

0-17-421363-2 

■ r • .’-.I- 

0-17^2 1369-7 
■ 0-1 7-42 J 366-9 
0-17-4213644 

0-17-421 371-9! 

0-17-421370-0 

0-17-421385-9 

i 1 . • • 

0-17-421373.5, 
.0-17-42 1 372-7.' • 
0-17-421366-7 


Turning to 

□ BBCB 

□ 4B0Z 

□ Spectrum 

Ang torfig Degrees 

p Sptfdthim 

Angles Ail A round-. ' ■ 

V0x BBCB',' ■<" . 

.□•••46pz;' y. ”:.:- 

p. Spectrum 

. I enclose cheque/POfor l— 
Thomas Nelfon sndSonk Ltd 

Please send me further In 


0-I7-42I375-I 

0-17-421374-3 

0-17-421380-6 


0- 17-421 377-8 
0-I7-42I376-X 
0-17.421 38 1-6; ■ 

0-17-42) 3 79^4’;' 
0-17^421378*6 
0-17-421382-4 '<• 


madequtto 


Please serid me further information dm 
:□ PeikMsth^mities' . 

□ Pe^MethemBdpsibftmre .* . 
□.-Nabofl Primary texts' ■ 



, Addrsu 
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; : A program in iriicro-PROLOQ la very different from 
: one In BASIC. II .consists of a database of' facts and 
;rulea. To execute (tie.program .and poses queries — 
t enswerS-are ther\ found by. mlorb-PROLOG 
matching :ihe queries with Ihe lacia and rules . 
contained within the database^ Micro- PROLOG 
■ combines the power ol the llat processing ot LOQO 
■and MSP with deduct ive dalahasss. 

• Micfo-PROLOQ i« a loglc.'progtanimlna language 
, and represents ihe .atylp of programming. lor jh* . . 
future.. Japan Is/et preseni, .destgnlna computers 
i (or Ihe-next decade which w|l| be based on this . 




mm 





RRUUTO jreyiewed in EOucallonW Computing in 
>| Qdtbber 1983) Is pasOd/op ,|h[s prpiect and contains 
useful p^erc isos end (eBching material .for a , , - 
i cp relate classroom course. ; 

Spefilil schoalllpance.ror all CP<M micro ■). 
computers within tn« school — ' £45.00 -+ p&p +*..: 


documentation: 


redeemable lor a 


.iSoftware'package Includes floppy disc.' - 
, documentation and a, vodchpr redeemable lor a , 

copy pf.vpeglbriino nficrb-pROLpO".);.. : .. . ' 

-'LEA HbondOs available. Prides!, prtd detail^ on request 

J v i.i 




.liMrtce. i?;-' 
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Computers! 

Information! Awareness: 
a practical course 

PAyreandAPaync 
A three-fold package of student tcxi, 
teacher handbook and software, 
j constituting a coherent, practical 
introduction to the variety of waya In 
which computers are wed In real-Hfe 
situations and to the concepts and 
technology of computer utilization. 

Student Book 

Publication May 1984 

The undents' guide and workbook for 

J«e with ( he six computer programs. 

Each of the six sections contains: a full 
description of how to use the 
programs; a general discussion of the 
type of application, emphasising 
Information requirements; (he 
particular comparing features 
I highlighted; and a a appropriate reel- 
life case study. 

[ 1 20pp/Paper/I SBN 0 273 01996 l/fj.95 

Teacher Handbook 
Publication June 1984 

Advises teachers on how the programs 
and the student text can be deployed In 
lire classroom; provides a full 
description of the facilities, operation 
and potential of each program; and 
provides answers to the exercises set in 
the student text. 

«Jpp/Paper/lSBN 0273 01997 X/ 

85.95 net 

Software 

HE ^ odel D fe««rttej/*lMS approx 
BBC Model B (dlsc)/£19.« approx 
RML 38GZ (disc)/£ 24.95 approx 


Computer Studies: 
a first course 

2nd edition 
J Shelley and R Hum 
Publication May 1984 

This widely used textbook explains how 
a computer Is designed 10 perform its 
various functions, how human brings 
use it In order to fulfil then functions, 
and how it is being used In most walks 
of life. A number oftbesc descriptions, 
particularly In data processing and 
fifes, are based on particular concrete 
examples within the experience of 
students. 

The order of the chapters Is not 
intended as a strict leaching or study 
approach. Many teachers at O- level/ 
CSE prefer to derive their own scheme; 
some begin with programming, some 
with history, some with the main 
components. The book (5 designed id 
accompany any of these approaches 
and for some will constitute a full 
learning sexl, for others a back-up tea. 

A major feature of the revision for this 
second edition is the placing or the 
microcomputer Into a mare central role 
in the book. The sections on Input/ 
ouput, secondary storage applications 
and operating systems have, in 
particular, been updated and the 
chapter on the principles and 
techniques of programming has been 
substantially re-cast. The revision is 
such, however, that (Mi new edition 
can be taken as compatible with the 
first edition irso desired. 

Numerous student exercises, a glossary 
of termi and end-of-chapter Important 
wonts and terms are all provided. 

260pp/Puper/fSBN0273 02052 8/84.95 


Computers, Information and You 
ed G J Neale 

Educational discount price: Pupils 
book £2.95; pack containing teacher's 
notes, activity sheet masters £9.5(1. 
Bulk orders Acorn CES do Vector 
Marketing, Denington Estate. Wel- 
lingborough. Northanls NN8 2RL. 


IIIMVV.Ui.g.,, ' ■— HHU UV.I 

Software through local authority 
advise rs or from Acorn-CES. The 
Hermitage. Bath Road, Taplow, 
Maidenhead. Berks SL6 OAR (0628) 


There has been a remarkably long 
gestation period for this learning pack- 
age for top juniors or the early years of 
the secondary school, but the wait has 
been worthwhile; clearly the Compu- 
ter Education in Schools team started 
by ICL and now taken over by Acorn 
got the mistakes out of the way during 
the fifteen years or so that they have 
been working on this project, and the 
result is a computer appreciation 
course which will be a model for the 
rest, and one very difficult to Improve 
I on. So far we have only the first set of 
software and paperware; Book 2, with 
its associated materials, is to follow 
later in the year. 

The package consists of a course- 


book, a cassette or disc, a set of 
worksheets and a set of teacher's notes, 
all good-looking, all well-conceived. 
The coursebook begins in exactly the 
right place, with the idea of informa- 
tion, establishing it clearly before the 
pupil is asked to give much thought to 
the kind of hardware which may make 
information easier to process, but also 
not wasting any time before giving the 


not wasting any time before giving the 
‘hands-on* experience which gives 
meaning to talk about computers. 

The first activity challenges the pupil 
to plan a route for an ambulance which 
will be faster than the route chosen by 
the program: not only does this de- 
monstrate the power or the machine, it 
immediately relates to one of the real 
situations in which computers are used 
and at once introduces questions about 
the social implications of the informa- 

1 




» experience which is enjoyable in 
informative about the capabili- 
ties of the computer, related to uses 
which are likely to be meaningful to all 
pupils, and sensibly though t-provok- 

in £“ 1S r e P cated a E a 'n and again. 
One of the most enjoyable of the six 

M Cargo ' which ^tra- 
duces the Idea and experience of 
programming by getting pupils to plan 
f« SC t r l S of ate P s wWch will get a crane 
topick up crates and deposit them on a 


boat - shown in cheerful colm,« ^ 
accompanied by approoriatP U n^ 8Dd 
including some SEffiSf noise *. 
effects if he shin is wrongly loLiffi 
goes down: ns the writers remIS -S 
m„n P ri Uter ■ total dependence on t 
man direction is even more clear ^ 

fh l/rr Program feifhftllK “tafa 

the ship! Graphics are used well hm 

and even more attractiveiJ ■ 
Houses, which by drawing TscZ 
from many different vantage pS 
enables tfic pupil to share Re 
experience of trying to p!an a housSng 

It will be apparent from the above 
that one of the greatest virtues of thh 
remarkable piece of work is that 3 


mode: It puts pupils in the situation of 
«Pf™- My only reservation 
about it is that some of the names and 


reservation 


situations used may suggest to secon- 
dary school pupils that the material Is 
intended for younger people than 
themselves, which would be a pity as 
for me, I can hardly wait for the second 

I “ 

The software is available on licence 
to l.e.a.5 or Individual institutions. An 
institution licence for all programs 
costs £25.00 plus VAT. 


Audrey Laski 


Hr." i' 11 i n— n Pitman - — m i 


■-,*-** — 

SOFT WARE FOR THE BBC 

, micro computer 

S« rafion ^ 9 ,r ® of correo ' 

,nciudinfl 

: .-ordto/tt.,*- u, are ai/aM/9 In cessette I 


VKKxomputer. 

edntro. * Wow atyour regional 

3B Dun Hill, 






Screening 

co: — 




Computer Studies Software 
Pnce: £25 for individual copies 

d? The Hermitage, Bath 

B « ks SL6 


W 8 , 5 ^' and of entering data 
when this Is not possible. This is an 

"H* is 50 obv iousiy 

wo k d n n ,n I p c - me i nta,ion on a «t- 
)c?r ' 1 0n a s,n 8* e computer it is 

to ^f pa L a,e the use made of 

die system by the terminal operator 


S]Ji nl1 Brestl J8 *bat Computer Studies 
teachers, who advocate the use of 
ramputers in other disciplines, rarely 
in 'he teaching of their owh 
subject. This may change now that 




have a Jong ' history of prqdiicing 




teachfng materials, >ve produced 

g n ^ f rKVofe 

raeir examinations course. 

?f n ost , of the programs seem to be 
assu ’"P ,I °n that the 
fi.^djo seo a simulation of an 1 
w. ^ttrikdiin the ^k;. Unlike. 


and by the management. ■ 

seems *° be one 


reason for including a simulation of a 
mechanical card sorter for pupils who 
w]| rarely. If ever, use punched cards 
or wish to sort data in this way. The 

SLn Br0 - fu0 J flnd it Should 

keep some otherwise difficult pupils . 
wet Friday' altemoort. 

Tne teachers who will like Airline 
are the same teachers who wifi like the 
J p 1 program which enables them to 
wq a tidy simulation of a supermarket 

'SmlkfiS thao P ersiiad Ing their 

mW to took'at a real supermarket 
ffiS sM.tha user. to Who 
Mtedanci myihfcal file for available 
baQk the seats. As^he 

o,her ,ermi " , ' is : 
This: approach seems to mafcA th» 

ih^M?i S S k ®^ s the MalhcmSlra for. 1 
The Majority. Continuation Project- V 
WBled fac ,„ d ga&to j 





, r”i.' U'Zl'Wl l -‘* 1 

,r ' ; " ' ,J: i.i.i J"V. 

•W;, , , 

nid,, 1 ... 

1 It VI J , 1 , 


S^ by , aa f ™ ss ' inquire aboutthemice 
and stock level of items such as gas 
tires, and make Inquiries about per^ 
sonncl. In WMC (Se user ou. Se 

SelW P ri 8 Wa H ehouse ' store '"coming 
deliveries, order spare parts, identify 

S° mers and deal with requests for , 
SS Bo J h programs are incom- I 
P re f. ens, b ,e wifhont carefiilly follow- 
m e e ^ antpa .8 es in *be textbooks. 

ThejMIlummate the text with moving 

Serioas simulations suffer 
greatly because files are not used; This 
denies the pupils thd chance to. see 
1 ^as happened during updating, to 
appreciate the need to back-up files-. 
■ffJP.JpfcntwI'lhB continuity of: i 
master files in large systems, it is flot . 
o!f ? r ybether this omission was on ' 
educational grounds or because of : 
woiTtes about the BBC's poor cassette |- 
ioa^ng system. .. . . . . I. 

These programs were developed 
before Acorn took over CES. Most, of ' ' 
them would benefit greatly from being ! 
available on a network which could * 
jj^nuinely ; simulate multi-access and 
^ irking- ft seems’ to be an 

excellent .opportunity ..for Acorii to . 
show .off.the features of Ecqriet while . -j 
providing educationally 'worthwhile - j 
software, It/wOUld. also detnonstraie ' \ 

their qpmmltmertt io school computing l : 

I - Programs woilld iiof bo | ! 
■ su ljf!blc for the'home market. : ...5 
Jn«5 programs in thls series arevefy - .:{j 
•' dependent on the jCL-CES textbooks 

bnly .on, the. BBC ; [ 
jMIfirorThts gives' thertia wellkiefiDed 
; rh a rket but other Computer Sltidies'i [ 1 

e 5^ e I?^bould n dt feej tbodepriyed, ; 

, ^Tbe BB C Micro Suffers, as an flduca- . ' 

[i£u a j?! np V t e r * friomoyerraarkodil^, , ; 

i railed memorv. a 
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Readers reply to software reviews 


bits 


«, — The comparison between 
Ffowd and Word wise, bv Jacquetta 
Htaity [TES February 3), was not 
1 true comparison, neither was it 
^pamiily written tram practical cx- 
pJJieflX of Edword in the clnssroom. 
Ve must bear In mind that teachers arc 
primarily looking for a package suit- 
$c for use with pupils. Whilst par- 
ocular features and modes of use may 
be acceptable to teachers, pupils can 
cnerkore conceptual and operational 
Sfeilte In using them. 
tdword was developed over a Iwo- 
jar period with practising teachers 
bio ekhi l.e.a.s. Both the software 
ad Itadiing materials were trialled in 
« retails and colleges. The MEP 
CMS Coordinators from 14 Regions 
m England', Wales and N Ireland had 
pre-refease copies for evaluation. 

H w development of Edword was 
urtcdimi led by practising teachers. 
UiMeprry compared facilities pro- 
vkkdby two chips. To dismiss Edword 
tameetarion so lightly is to miss the 
whole point by failing to appreciate 
dasrtoa needs indentified by both 
WdiHi and pupils. Ms Megarry is 
drawn too easily into the 
'in? of amply evaluating what soft- 
we (a dd rather than what a total 
padipirorides for classroom use. 

Bnxgwul the article one is con- 


Words 

about “Edword” 




SHsm 


HfHKSrofliflneed for long documents 
eidrtmkrrfcrehce to senior pupils 
wWdttrs.Ifone Identifies aims and 
“jpfcp.difr development of crca- 
skills, and indeed for 
understanding of word 
Pm 1 - then -'the- need for long 
WK-ls at best highly question- 
f^ Esword. allows documents of 
pfeftand four A4 pages to bo 
' lulqted. 

JI jr^. aM0W8 text 6n try in both 80 
ipn rjiodes with text bell _ 
aj all times, in the format in 
a - .- Mil be printed. Wordwlse 
preview In 80-column 
«w, this , is only possible if 
memory- remains unused. 
«o« F pupils to create say five col- 
text in 40-column mode which 
be primed in 80-coIumh morio 
lho view of, our tcnchcrs, an 
complicatklit, Why not 
° ^ g “'h .^O-cofumn mode? 
j would like to put right one or two 
.rabcpncepUons within Ms 
article; Command Q is 
allow pupils to quit with- 
*ny changes maoe to ihc 
5 : Megarry ,hnd - worked 
self-instructional hulde, as 


the User Guide for those who will 
insist on experimenting. Ms Megarry is 
wrong with regard to the use of the 
printer: Edword can provide italic and 
double strike on printers that support 
these features. Her suggestion that 
Edword s method of driving the prin- 
ter is slow does not stand up. Edword 
drives the primer much as any other 
program would drive the primer. The 
speed is determined by the printing 
device being used, 

I strongly contest Ms Megarry's view 
that Edword might take longer to learn 
than _ Wordwise. Ms Megarry is a 
Wordwlse user of some 15 months. 
Pupils are newcomers to word- 
processing. In choosing a word- 
processing package for pupils one does 
not, as suggested, consider priorities 
but aims, objectives, needs and abili- 
ties. It would be most interesting to 
compare pupils learning with the 
Edword self-instructional material and 
user guide and those learning with the 
Wordwise manual. 

Ms Megarry makes no mention of 
the fact that not one Edword comand 
requires simultaneous key depress- 
ions. Her desire to program the func- 
tion keys using Wordwise requires 
three keys to Be held down simul- 
taneously. With Edword letterheads 
can be Incorjrorutcd on screen before 


(embedded commands) arc simply not 
required by Edword which has an 
excellent screen-based formatting 
mode. ■ ' „ ,' 

Edword has been designed, de- 
veloped arid trialled with teachers and 
pupils to reflect the needs.and match ; 
the abilities of pupils. Unfortunately. 
Ms Megarry provides us with no 
evidence of having used the package 
with pupils r- unlike the CAu review 


Design Technology from a Manchester 
school, it was put to test on 11 BBC 
micro". On this basis one ihust ask, 
does Ms Megarry's article have any 
educational authority? 

PETER R WESTON 

Project Director 

Word, Text and Information 

Processing . ... •- , 

Microelectronics Education 

Programme In Wales 

MEP Regional Sub-Centre ' 


MEP Regional Sub-Centre ' 

101 Box Lane 

Wrexham , Clwyd . LL12 7RB 

Jacquetta Megarry comments: 

My review clearly states dial Edward 
succeeds In introducing beginners to the 


review" 1 of • (be 


etmageof 






whether Edword was powerful enough 
to cope with schools' other needs. 

The economic reality is that most 
schools must choose, and teachers' 
needs will influence that choice. How 
many will want to confine themselves to 
a wordprocessor that could not even 
cope with a document as long as Mr 
Weston’s letter? 

The "factual misconceptions" are 
illusory: 

•Edword took 15 seconds to print in 
bold underline a sentence that took two 
seconds under Wordwise using exactly 
the same printer under identical condi- 
tions, 

• Ho Wordwise commands require 
simultaneous key depressions either - 
but the option of programming the red 
keys provides extra flexibility for those 
that want to use both hands. 

• 1 did work through both self-instruc- 
tional guide and User Guide, which is 
how I found Command Q (on pages 95 
and 53 respectively). In addition I 
"insisted on experimenting" with the 
specimen documents supplied on disc, 
or many teachers have done - and 
found this information none loo ac- 
cessible. 

# As supplied, Edword will only make 
an MX82 do bold and enlarged effects; 
U will noi do double-strike. Although 
you can reconfigure it using the Print 


and/or enlarged. Technically, it can do 
double-strike, therefore, but at a price. 

Unlike Mr Weston, I don't believe 
that the question of a " true compari- 


dill 

Sir, the Schools Information Retrieval 
package which has been developed by 
the British Library for use and teaching 
within schools, is now available from 
Research Machlnesto run onany RML 
disc system. 

Sir was designed as a means for pupils 
to learn howto create and search online 
databases in a way used by, for example, 
engineers and doctors. The aim of the 
program Is to help pupils learn concepts 
and principles ot Information handling. 

* The software consists of a database 
creation program and a search program. 
It Is available as part of Research 
Machines 1 special software offer to 
schools network users: It comes free with 
a number of other software Items on 
purchase of the network It Is also 
available under a special offer for £95 
along with PASCAL, TXED, ZASM and 
telesoftware. By Itself It Is available at 
£60 and £180 for network users. 

ATARI LOGO 

Atari International has Introduced a new 
version of their computer programming 
language Logo for use in schools and 
homes. The version, It Is claimed, is a full 
version of Logo with features not usually 
found In other Logos. These Include 
animation and four dynamic graphics 
turtles. The Logo cartridge requires L6K 
RAM and costs £59.99. It comes with a 
reference guide and two 200-page 
manuals: “Introduction to Programming 
Through Turtle Graphics" and “Atari’s 
Logo Reference Manual". 

In ad 


other educationists. Educational 
institutions will be sent invitations. 

SPELLIT 

A reader has sent In the following 
discovery for users of -Quest", the 
information retrieval program available 
from AUCBE, Endymlon Road, Hatfield, 
Herts. 

The program, he says, can be used as 
part of a word bank approach to spelling. 
To do this a file Is opened for “English 
words*, and a call sign of up to seven 
letters (spelllt?) attached. Words which a 
pupil needs to learn are then entered and 
may be recalled by listing groups of 
letters, for example “ough" or "tlon*, to 
which the teacher wishes to draw 
attention as a sub-group. 

I Once entered, a list of words may be 
scanned In a number of ways, and new 
words added In orderto build up 
programs. Other Information retrieval 
programs may have similar capabilities. 

SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 

To Join the growing list of 
study software for English, 
Penguin have announced 
that they are publishing 
six titles under their new 
Penguin Study Software 
label at the end of March. 
The titles wil be "Macbeth", 'Henry IV, 
part r, Twelfth Night", 'Romeo and 
Juliet", "Julius Caesar" and “The 
Merchant of Venice". 

Penguin emphasize that the programs 
will neither replace the text nor "provide 
the students with glib answers". Instead, 
the students are referred back to 
relevant passages In the text at all times, 
they say. 

1 The software will be designed for the 

48K Sinclair Spectrum and each title will 
cost £5,95. Further information: Penguin 
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I welcomed the DOI initiative in the 
primary school with open arms. My 
application to have a BBC Micro 
went in the same day that the form 
arrived on my desk and after about 
three months I anel one of my staff 
were summoned to our initial courac 
run by the l.e.a. This was a purt of the 
package and was designed to give us 
some ideas as to how we could use the 
micro and and to give us “hands on" 
experience. It was a very interesting 
day and one we both enjoyed. But I 
sliould have known that there was 
something wrong when one of the 
tapes refused to toad for the second 
tune having performed perfectly well 
the first time. A spare copy was given 

!’// s\i‘ue ft ' Hands on "7 

'-'experienc-e/... 

V r r 


T°”5! 4PI 5 TUflES - tofH B«» 4-7anakt 
lor Daily reading, wrth tfis infoni teacher In 
___ mind. 

BBC tape E&88 - din Cl 1.26 
From attgoodDEALERSor by post (ran 
ChaJkaoft 
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* ANALYSIS TfCIINIQUES /> 


For BBC MIGRO (models A 4 B) 
'fl' programs to transform 


GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY 
FIELDWORK 


pebble-sort * valley profile * 
beach profile * rose-graphs * 
wMwiinn.* river discharge * 


For BBC MICRO Models A & B 

Cassette: £7.60 + El .75 p&p/VAT 
tHisck DISC: £10,00 + £2 p*p/VAT 
A4* hr titans of 0E0L0QY pngs 


AwllaWe now wffla stocks lest 
send cash or offldaj order 
no stamp required to 

MJP 

“W? SCIENCE SOFTWARE 
FREEPOST", PO BOX 23 
FAVERSHAM, KENT ME13 7BR 
(Telephone 0798-534690) 


quality maths teaching 
programs for chf fdrejri aj 


Cottage Software, 1 
[Heather Cottage, 


tlMETABUNd 

on a 3802 . 

' orBBC+ 
TQRCH DISC PACK 

.- dbeBty.oFj^rdhnattpta; ;-f 


Cause for 

complaint 

Not all micros are robust. Michael Shaw 
reports on his 

tribulations with one that was not 



to me and all was well. At the end of 
I he day the computer and its bits went 
min the hack of my cur so that I could 
Pogroms out ut home Rnd my 
chidren could sec what they could 
niukc of the MEP packages. 

pc Welcome tape was the first one 
to bp tried. The first time through it all 
worked but gradunllv fewer and fewer 
of the programs rail. Strange words 
appeared on the screen; “data”, 
"block* 1 . Wliat did they mean? Was 
this what l had committed £350 of 
capitntion to? I suppose I am lucky in 
that I had the advice of a neighbour 
who diagnosed a faulty tape recorder. 
That was put right and q new one was 
ordered but the damage has been done 
and two tapes had to be replaced. 
r*,L hil i a iM to lYwtki? use t „ „„ t 

to Te remllT ° Wn Wl,ich w ° s binder 

lent » "£ l “ pes and 1 hfld 

fnfr 8,1 looked 

tnir tor the Easter Holiday. Mv son 

2{l ed 10 l R, M me down °"e morning 
JDad what does this mean?*’ The 

“HI*? Sa ‘? ‘* , ^ Ufl S e "- 1 asked my 
neighbour; (he language ROM had 
8®”e wrong and there was no way I 
could do anything at home. What can 

T he quantum leaps engineered 
by microcomputer teChaolog- 
E* t h ®ve» ,n ^eir rapidity at 

prnin.iL t * been ? s un «pe«ed as the 
explosion of popular passion for mic- 

!£Lu d ® om P ur eracy”. The huge 
unbalance betweendemand and supp- , 
Ly fpr courees. well-qualified compuier ; 

h? o^' hn 51 1' b ^ dware and software ; 

° n f h p Pes. only temporary. In the 
meantime, the gap is bcW cSugoed to 
:H y : universities FrpmK 
!£„ I ^ r t U,rt i. Bn , d «*ll-heefed inde- 
pendent schools; alfanxioustd employ. , 
their computer resources during £ol£ : \ 
day penods as well as by artirim 
holiday socialists like Dolphip. Co£ 
oby and Beaumont, not to mention 
•^CSS? 1 ?" 8 s e eci8,i ^' Cohipti- '] 
fndw^ hiW %™= » growh ” 

decent, is this phenomenon that - 

thread” ha ^ more thfld S»tS 
tnree years experience, thnuch the 

Sa^ K JniVV^ h newcon,8 ers all 

the time. Millfield School in Somerset 

SSffJSfi:®- cu SY° 


you say to a frustrated and angry son 
who had seen the tapes being damaged 
and who wanted to play "Swoop", and 
what could ! say to the other member 
of staff who was going to have the 
machine after the holiday?. 

Back at school I phoned Acorn 
Computers who went to n great deal of. 
trouble to get the problem sorted out. 
A vciy calm sympathetic voice at the 
end of the telephone said "Yes sir, you 
undo the four screws showing and the 
top comes off, you won’t hurt the 
computer". But it was no use, back it 
went for repair. Frustration alt round. 

The replacement tape recorder ar- 
rived and wos tried out with an au- 
diotape to check the hend alignment,. 
The entire machine was locked solid I 
There was no way anything could be 
made to happen; back it went. A third 
one followed and after adjustment it 
works perfectly. But several staff 
members who had been lightly resis- 
tant to the idea of a computer were 
now positively hostile, after all it had 
taken a great chunk of the school's 
allowance and that could have been 
used for other things. Others were 
sympathetic; tape recorders go wrong 
so all technology was suspect! 

Soon after this the repaired compu- 
ter arrived and 1 was nble to start the 
(MR, ftrfn "Jaff.lnilnlng that had been 

nffp^Aii 11 wha ', ,ho computer had to 

master and finally the elder brorher of 
; s P«PH explained the correct way to 

JJlIj computer had ^cn in the 
school for a month and my earlier fears 


wore slowly fading. I should have 

«n?f ,n .h elter ‘ £ cal1 from one of the 

staff, the word “language" "was on 
screen agam. Once more the compuier 
went back to Acorn and the start 
training program stopped and the staff 

w ' ?l u j enn 8; So did parents who 
had decided to raise money to pay for 
the computer and the disc drive. 

This time the repair seemed to 
work; for the rest of the summer 
term the computer was in use in 
ns many classes as possible. Staff 
took it home and all was well. The 
summer holiday saw it being shared 
and it was transported all around 
Luton and even came to St Albans. 
Most of the staff were getting in- 
| teres tcu, even one of the most ardent 

anti-computer memberof staff became 

involved when she realised that the 
children were quite capable of setting 
it up and the disc system made loadinl 
very easy. * 

A school computer club started and 
we had a “Snapper” competition since 
two of us had brought games for our 
own children to use. Then trouble 



again, the temble word "languafv" 
was seen. This time in anger I ffi 
our computer centre and borrow*! 
spare machine while they e M S 
carefully. A few days later I w£ £ 
to collect it, the fault had been S 
' oose ROM and all that wa 

Pf, ed8d W8S 8 gentle push of the rijfo 

d re on no ara ount of gentle 
pushing, shaking or more would make 
it go. By now f admit to being more 

te^'h^SSX." 11 elici,ed * 

R“’,y? udo have Cfl use for complaint, 
replace h! COm P utcr and will 

The only problem is that at present we 
do not have any in stock 
Much to my amazement three days 

1 !2£j?? e parccl ame 10 school with 
f.brand new romputer. This is one of 
the latest models and certainly seems 
much better in that the keyboard has a 
smoother feel to it. At the moment \\k* 
being user tested by my colleague and 
is very pleased with it. I just hope 
that this one does not let us down! 

n I was the only person to experi- 
ence these problems then I could 
accept that we had got a "Friday 
Computer" but my experience has 
been met in other schools in the area. 
As the organiser of a local self-help 
group I am aware of others with similar 
problems. 

On the negative side is the frustra- 
| tion and anger felt by the staff. Local 
advisors are saying that the curriculum 
needs to be changed to accomodate the 
new technology and yet the new tec- 
noiogy is not reliable. On the positive 
side, wejl I have made a lot of new 
mends in the area discussing the 
computer. J have learnt how to take 
tne lid off. I have also discovered that 
big business does have a kind face 
certainly Acorn and Vector Marketing 
have been very helpful even replacing 
the original damaged tapes. 

. l am looking forward to computing 
I 1 ) .1?®^ es'pedally as I have got a 
place,, on a Cambridge Institute 
2?i Urae ' J ho P erulI y thc hew machine 
wfliuiiHluuc w perform .well ami the 

' ram “K.Vln off 


Computer college 

Michael Houser visits a holiday camp 

IC imliMli a! ... 

° n computing father than 
^ c,s W turned 


, have ps ptucb hands-on time as Ihev 
can. J 

twth, a congenial mixed sex and face 
-TOP with j and easy access tai : 

’abte* fiCd ^ 7 WMtKJ 1 

able shortcoming of some centres. 
^V d ^ e l d, s s, aff of eight . are all 

SSSWrasss' 


quarter of the under-18s are girls and 
more than half the parents women. 

iqe reactions of fomer participants I 
sppke to suggests that the course is 
gjffing its pnonties right. Adults seem 

wronmL Br ! y i 10 S® the m « cd en- 
vironment in which roles i were re 

rtth many ’of the “K 

S h Olve nmh^m ° fl8; Stflff WCre 

haln™/ b 7 s acr0ss 8 ra nge of 

hardware and langua - - ” 


computer Tn the next couple o7^ a ^ 

s3ri^ hcre dJd 1 put the p ^ ,,ips 

School 1 Sh ° W “ head a i ,nior 

language familiarity. Home companies 
use undergraduates who- float rather 
than teach; you can end up paying 
anything from £80 to £200 a week for 
“ ac « ss " bu * little planned 
instruction if you don't investigate 

"JM* l l ’ s a holiday you're after, 
particularly a family one, examine the 

?S» ! ioK? ,p A ting , opUon ? fl h d facilities 
available. As a loose guideline: univer- 
sities seem ctmn„ .1 . . I 


O.50FI 


micros arid 


■ TW* aupplamenfa faaturad program 

. - , WOQO tor BBC Micro V 

fun ° ttan8 ‘ • com- 
manual apd roomftiryoyrovvrt 

^iJ^oWwrpmoranra: • 


Mp. against the inevitable 


moment can 


attend them all we 


Wfirmt Criteria oh 


. . ..BBC. 'Model Bs or the 
CMtlcs 
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HEADTEACHERS 


required -September 1984. ' "i 

HOLY CROSS R.C. (AIDED) PRIMARY 
SCHOOL (Qrbup 3), Traoyes Road, Harlow. 
Siiflafajy qualified and experleiicod Catholic Teacher. 
Removal' and dleturbainoq ■ allowance scheme . In 
operation, 

Application forma and detail* from the West. Euex 
Area Office, St. John's Road, Epptng CM18 SEB, on 
receipt of e.a-e. only. 

Closing date: 23rd Maroh, 1984. . 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

CHASE LANE COUNTY PRIMARY 
SCHOOL (Qroiip 8), Ctim Lane, 




Removal- and dEsturbance 1 ajiowanqe soheme. Trt 
qperat|on.'•• , . . 

Please tend aa.e, (fooncPp) for form arid detella to 
County Education Officer, PO Box 47, Tfireadneedle 
Houaa, Market Road, Qhelmefbrd, Epeex CMt 1LD. 
Closing date: 23rd March; 

Previous appllcantewlll.be re-obnaldered.' 1 • 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

ST. TERESA’S R.C. (AIDED) PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. (Group 4) Roll 197 - ClalrTnorit 
Road, Lexden, Cblcnee^pr (telephone S74143). 
PrabaBlng Roman pathbllo required to succeed retiring 
Head. Vfells to school weteorned. 

Application forme and detella obtainable from Ami 
EdLKmtiCm Otflc*, Park Rood, Cqlpheeter -lpleaee 
send footeaep.e^A)- ’ • .-■<* 
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Headship or a larger nrfmarv 

' r pn» l ..hi 1 "!. thQ Authority. y 
pfJnfi.l* 5 0 . u “ l 1 n n assistance. 
_ . r _ details and an Bp- 

?ha SeSlo?™- -“ v -?''"- b .'“ f r°ni 



County of 

PlauelMHd 

cieveiana 


2H“*f apportunlllM employer 

CLOSING DATE: 18ih March, 1984 


SUBBBiasm 

c.i u . PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

ILK CWind'TSzX ?Hfl° 01, flaglVOr,h R ° Sd ' 

HEAD TEACHER (Group S) 

Si*- W "K.tad 

cSSdnn bap!' 001 ' Thorm,<,e Boad ’ Th °™»v. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

M^NK^RISBOnOUail c. OF 

S«X h iie>" fc 5- 7VW\gt co^aiN^ic^L 

ifeA. J? ?/ 0 ^?2?n^d °by HP. n 7 k V R i lbOrD “ 0h ' Ay.esbury 
19th Miirri.. taa* >-»-». r APPOINTMENT OP 

J^ApTEACHBR - GROUP 4 

£«SgSI KKflmcM 

ERTt-t Nawborauah 

,r ia.si. B bVssir„,’Cf 4 r. m „v.. ?si! ,r N b . o i o b“^.r. E .v.?° 0 

THSFVZi IfiA. allowance on 
and Estate Agents fees 
* maximum payment E9qQ)_sgd 


roiurneu 
ISS4. <073381 

1 10O10 


O'rri ceT" '“‘Edu^S tfon^^MS" 

Tau till it Close, city Rood’ 

Peterborough PEI 1UJ <?.» ■ 

«/•* dose). Closing data lfith 
March, 1984. (04783) j | gg { p 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
newdorouoh c. of E. 
SCHOOL LLED PR1MARY 


the 


HEAD TEACHER (Group 4) 

Cleveland 

HEAD TEACHER (Group 4) 


. .■ - i 


• I 



;i • 


(london'borough OF) 

COULSDON C. OF E 
INFANT AND JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

Bradmore Groan, Old Coulsdon 
Surrey CR3 1ED ’ 

<°"»° PM' 

,eaoh « «o 

.^Enctend. The 2Sfi2* 0,,h8 ^hurob 

5 


S' oSK* «r ; s 

CFWlS!° fy,2aa 



■’ , r". ■ i ' • 


i. > ;• ; 

»•„ ' 


0&C\ 


• 1. 


:l : ; HS ’ *he follows • : : f i. 

si, 

CoMijigy' 


(hclSantsT sx p'e n s ea of v 13 o 

BoKimL?. in .. cases. 

ro'm'ovaV "a 1 -°o V '“ n 5Synf| e o nd, 7^ 
approved coaea. t ’" yaala *" 
forme and 
further particulars rram 
Education orriner. Thoms 
Wvcomhs S7 at L B Btcael, Hloh 

S^l*™K S r“ Sy ”“ 

r ° b %. r ikr*¥f h( 


Sth March I! 


by 


3010 


oilbw^f 2 ” 

BeS^IsI?.. FOR BBp TBM- 

fro A m DPl - , S?lfe qSE?me , d nV, « t Sa 

W"WI candidates °fS? 

' n!TwBS?SK„S 

&-m 0 ” P ho n o| ,n r fl olV. llaB “ W,th ■ 

few 

Headship o T a larger prlme?5 

“iSSL.SlfiJVj the authotlty. 

PuJfh.L® i??b U *. l . nD as.ietanae, 
_ii PB T|t* l e r details and en ap- 
51!. , A25.i? rn, A ■ v " liable from 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA ^ 6 fh*^tarS 9 H4 ( 



BUINHTON C E 1C) 
„ , . SCHOOL 

Brl nil to ^Huntingdon 


l JSSSS‘ ne P t ri V.WpiO*® 5 ® 

^f ,c f:if- ro gH.£ L^ilS 

prSi /tSSSi^ H teS: 

sww d - ta w TfKR 


DORSET 

sc*iool RT, 1Y F,BaT 

Pcu> , |e f0rc, Roa, * , Mn »" worthy, 


forma "and 

ring orflYorT Eastern" Area 
Education 6rflee, Portmdn 
'Richmond Hill , B^our” 
ofTn.'a BHfl ® ERl on racalpt 
J«e 36th Murch, 

5 nooid 




HUMBERSIDE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

; HEADS 

BUBWITH, SELBY, YORK 

T 1 *. N S° Age Range 

B8 • 5-11 

ss'sa 

GOOLE, NORTH HUMBERSIDE N 

Q T P «" Aga Ranpe 

51 5-11 

5Krfhne RWARV aCH °0L 

Group A,NTHOh « GROVE, HULL ' 

8 Age Range 

6^8 

■■■■ 

. 5 •' . I SJ’ .Age Range; 1 

181 . 5-g ■ 


i mjl J&S s™ 1 primary school 
mWRTON CLOSE, BRANSHOLME, 

* 

6* -..NOR- Ana 


HULL : 
Age Range 
•5-9 


.Hua 
Afle Range 

. 


HumbdnideK^^ ^ Bw«iayJ North • • 



am * *^ *-» »«*,„ ^r,^ 7 ^ ’ 



DORSET 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT ^ 

HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOL®® V C> ° f B< F1RBT 
Oounu Com^ion^ Wlmborne 



<7.™ ™Yi T un A wimnorne 

. Applleetlon 
further detalli 
fine Officer. 


thie Croup 3 SchpoL 

forme and 
• rrom the Stef- 

Edu co fimf ""Vi fflce? t * r po r tma n 
Mouee, Rich m oi^ H i 1 1 , B our" 


nemou'th BHfl 
of e.e.e. C" 
March. (5 70 


of Closing date^Xiat 


o_n receipt 
1100 “o 


WSSLm^ 

group 4 School 
£i o#7i c - M £ ° 1 c ) u 7 r 8 a 4 nt, y 

SS® 8 ® 


primary headships 

^imued — 

rtfTT 

■Uffifanr" 

fflrMENt OF HEAD 

© R b9Hoo?Tj Y unior 

Gravesend, 


nun-i-M YORKSHIRE 
A u P ?ib C lt t q°Je?i?S?^i\ 1 J ed trom 

ggaBuds^* - 

appointment:- 

SBSE&WiSliwn 

bchoql OLledi primary 


EAST SUSSEX 

Ic D h L o B o Y l COI,ntv primary 

5c|d ,r T 0 e d achS ^ r 0 ? , Or^T^ 1 

In 5ppr C “vL°d n cKSS. U BValI * W * 

Fr ! ,rx.rlr.a: 
sK!“ r i, pg r B » i^sssg 


HERTFORSHIRE 

SCITOOI. 0013 RC JM 


swim 


date 


.jjx BN 7 

March 16 th. 
110010 


Cet holies 

wanes £23 8. — 

s-aasss- ,9'"“°&8r 


for this ’OrauD < 

from sopte'mbar 

fringe «i| 0 ; 



10010 


Buckinghamshire 
Beaconsfield/Chiltern Area 

St. Mary & All Saints C of E 
Combined School 
Maxwell Road, Beaconsfleld. 

(Group 4) 

headteacher 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
a, I. ®* perlenced teachers for the above post, 
which becomes vacant in September 1984. 

Applicants must be in sympathy with the aims 
°f this Church School and its Christian ethos 
end should be fully conversant with current 
educational practice. 

Application form and further details available 
from the Education Officer, 26 London Road 
West, Amersham on receipt of SAE please. 

Closing date: 19th March, 1984 

(9220) 


jEducalion . t 

Re-advertlsemsnl 

Head Teacher 

*E8S jSSSPSfif E (A,ded > ^ school 


Wip D ^R0lVa4S 

*L P Vffact from S 

Trfther detail* and eppllaa- 
-l orra* obtainable from 
#• htvlilone Education 


Rlpon 
(GROUP 1) 

SbsSVs 
agBTWJf jy - 4aag 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

A.M.” nS^SJJbkSTBk. 

'"■fgA®g'! T a ? p 1 H|* D 

^aS^inssisr 

school etfualed p ^ n,,,r ? 
PL??"?"* ^.Village mldwaf 


Invited for 

“enoher to 

eptember 


Previous 


tfi COUNTY 
HiuaRY SCHOOL 

sfcreK of tha prB : 

^ A. Dlylelon^ SducajUon 


S"rt orton 

S».ss£lf“ ■ 2 " 

c ortarton C, U ,1 fi2. c ?L?H ,,nl * , ®s. 

SKSr ‘Sfijn^M^'s-’niSS 

OK I 1 N A m R h - d ■ GxfOrd 
within two weeka r «V ur 1E d 
appearance of thi« thn 

mont . SAE .S;aKS, l a f 3 v f£“|J* 
* 1 looio 

POWYS 

BRensto- 

SSSi'SS'f? 


WARWICKSHIRE 

TERRA x^bR.Y AND BT. 

nWaiK 

(203 on roll) 

s®2v^- 

r im ^saart® 

WArto*# wo® 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

ARE A° N SFI ? i *D' c HILTERN 

ichool 11 COUNTY PIRST 

S- h -"r r M r e"A ROBd - »“ R -PU*-. 

(Group 3) 

Appjl ?"*l^na era Invited from 

teachern c 1n B ,l d •nthualaatlc 
tOBcnera for tho vacant post 

&s*ar»».ssEfe' 

iiPfSS iKw^BWfvJ! 


rurlK»“^ t n ila rorm. a d ^ 0^5 ^ 
obtained, from a "* V. k . A ° r Teh 

— A. Drlslnnri 







w«, ^onaon 

A&V.h«£ m £5ft“i? or To " 


wfiMr* 


Date: 


19.3.64. 

110012 



SS^isS ®?Sf 


isawaisw tv 

EErssi. 

^BiTMENT of head 

4J?Sitlan* ll ere Invited far 
aiaott of Hesd Teacher of 
aiNMvlindx County Primary 
(goo), tin appointment la to 
ttia[(get from the beginning 
d Uw Autumn Term 1984. 

n Mttlnible from the Dl- 
wiootl Bdueetlon Officer, 

ibgfl Uity ihould be re- 
UiMd by 16th March 1984. 

1 H-fdwrtliament, previous 
glhiu will automatldly 

h MBiIdirad, 

-mSB* 

ough Creacent, 

S oJ.Maldetone. 

MENT OF HEAD 
«^J gel] 176 

A«t to .jglta errect 
slffhic 1984 for thla 
Ufted and Infant 

®Ssa».?KS(I: 


SSs* 3 . W"„5° A“5; 'll?; 


i«fii?" ,no 


date 


March 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

RB> ADVERTISEMENT 

aT p5SS^ s -™ c °«? ED 

Ap f?i®I N . T D ?„W° 

Applications are Invited 

«xpcrfen^S 1> ’t2i , c ,, he^ d who 
nce? ll * lnH Rom#n Cetho- 


POWY8 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

BSHai !sr «w T 



JgBi. 

11O010 

ROCHDALE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 



Tho school 


rS«SlV“BSn , ^“ !®nss 


opened 
and has 
extanefvely 


C4 - lO) 

Tell Roahdelo 42468 


ly UBa 

a fSiXSff 4 '. rtu ■ituete‘d* > in 
•urroundlnge on 
tJL, ftl p * a ° r *bn town. 
<970 ^ h,5’ r , P n ,. rDl 1 !■ 296 


- RE 
SEPT 


.^JED FOR 
BtR 1984. 


(970 "pi'us 
rants) 


__ 26 'Nur'sery ... 
Age range 3-11. 


In- 


sSKKS 

opened In January 1970. 


Governore wieh to 
S? D t O h , B n U f ut^ m t n hB T 0 b ” lnn,nB 


-nd 
avail- 


16?h?" ,nB 


date 


March 



l/WE IVBLLS 
TMENf OF HEAD 


“"oT-form^be cSS38 

BS s WffinBg" 


.forth amp ton 
(57464) 


1 10010 



.7. IU * 1 'ie vat 
i the Headteacher. 

Roll: 87. Sala 
| db filled as soon as poi 
Prajjpua applications 
reconsidered. 

Vf*® we Director of Education, 
rest Bridgford, Nottingham NG2 


i: 2. Vacant: Now, to 
automatically be 


U y lorvi 

foolscap envelope 
County Hell, W w 

Closing date: 18th March, 1984. 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

nSk WaaiaildQlord 
SuWn— — i Ndi 7 op 


os 

,|- n ..r r , .u£D} 

Jf«ttf Ur,t ' Tun brldge Wall* 

R611 17 

M* *g .y. Invited rrom 
l2H(_3 u f l J ,# ? pareone for 
PJglptlfppjl.it Septom- 

.'forme end 
(aae pleaaa) 

KSEwFIfirtis 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

BARRY LOWER SCHOOL 
Barry Roed^f^oi^hampfcon 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD 
TEACHER - Group 4 

m JF> 

a Initio te 

SSSftSSfii! 


Required for Be 
1984, experienced 


^Er p " ? ?-'- a «ve,i 

“f _ **" mp B e°d addles* JS°e n. 

Eduoa- 

KJ WftT- e?.£ 

ProVbytery’. Caiderefiew 
Road, Nardan, Rochdale 
OL16 7QL, not later than 
Monday 26 March 1984. 
(60034) 110010 

SOMERSET 

Nr. Wellington 

For September 1984, 
Hoad far this group 1 
school . 

Application form and do. 


atlQUia 

March 1 g oi ,Y_*, ora 

-•■■e.). (379 63) 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

| r an^1S/^n^ant school 

Beds 11 Avenue. Luton. 
Me» tPBM! M, « A -J- 
a"te d y H£e5 ,P a t ?S , u b p" r 4 ,9 JtS: 

in | teach ln^r° all B*ge e* \v 1 ® h?Sn n I he 
Pie v" the C h °,°' L."" 8 "- Ability* to 

"7oitS, v e“ nt *2Sd 

teml” t d d "““"*n»b?B hl to B thS 

Headmletreea el the echool 
(B.a.e. pleaee). (60581) 

■ UO012 


BROMLEY 

BHOpy BOROl,OH OF 
CROFTON JUNIOR BCHOOT 

SSSPafTi"” “fassffir. 

§fs UP 8 ‘ NumbBr on Roll! 

B^jatembe?"| B ^84 rat,l “ r ® d for 
,o n2S?1 c ?' which le due 

lo h c"aI D "h P e U B l ^5i P P : 0 ? r ?«°» n iS 
T£ m n . l j q o u r B r Sf. p ?E t ¥ff B - 
SETS ffi.o a o",."IL7SSi? 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

£? c Jf i*n«, Tylers Green 
HL-rf .^ co, H h S H p 10 8 DH 
Rq"[1sY 5 P a - Coomb? 8 


SSS5f. p ,n *»■ — - - 

gps 

allowance nendlna 
removal eleo pay obi a Vs 
approved caaea. rlQ ln 

iS 1 ‘“-SVViS^-- Xh « 

?Sloo£ Bn, P^ d V. “ddreaied en- 
IB't^aylg. l b 9 B 84 , : B ^?3^, by 
110012 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

nJSST ■ m LanBl Ayleebury. 
Application! lire invltari #»_ 
5S?- PO Jf of DfiPUTV HEAD f «i 

Blue. 5 836 pup,l> Vgad P g r, . aB i n i l 

teacher llVB wlth Bn » l !S , ^ l 5 #tl S 


BALING 

kgagSKSSliKS/fet 

Rb|AV8?M.V1SS®ii-' 

gVgjCJUFJawWM: 

.. .."hauld com . 

Sffl» teachor tS hVE^ISS 

■Jd* r «i.h Uanln P P r *"■ achool 
‘"tereet (n de- 
vQiopina end monltorlnn tha 
K r "22f u .1i- Visits ere invlt 2d 

*P inaot the staff, with wham 
lh a™?.S. ll *if y*f rR " close ly. 

LoSSS^A?,ot?^ r c y a. Pl “* £987 

(k»J? p ii 1 . , ?h 1o P ^Torme (see) 

flsa. %s§ s iv ur {\^ a n 

ESSEX 

JUNft < ^ V a g^L COUNTV 
&aSt5S5?A ° PeBt Bartow. . 


HAMPSHIRE 

|?n^T^ A ?,” R BT SCHOOL 

mBSunriSZ 

K‘sfsT- -ar^ftK 

HAMPSHIRE 

schB 8£ OUND J°Nfo R 

ftE m L tBB fi-Avanua. Dlbdsn 

BiSE.-aprjr” 


r -_- jassr— «=■«« 

iMuV'^ s ’"v ‘"w”5 


group 
Bai--- 

■ i 

■pactru 
tore - 
bar 


“wt‘th €u ."e , .°6 u . ,u s 
WfifttSfctS: 1 9 84?“ l 6?B3 b? r *° 
liooia 

HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOL® mCKENa MIDDLE 

H«nt2r ^np p N Drt,mouti '- 


llOOIO 


Department, .County Hell, 
Teuntpn TA1 4DV. 


gg^VPON 



Beptember 
ad. enthu- 

[jp ae o? r thls r well- Application rorpi ana ae- 

®,ThTm|(o^w,: ,h . o A f oi,i . h'&Aisr^is a 

hes a 26 JpJaca Nursery 
Unit atteohad. Thera aro 
BOB cUlidren eqad 4*9 
years In tho main school. 

j ^Cjioelpg date - March 

. Details. and ’forme 
(e.a.e.) from the County 
Education Officer (Ref. 

M: 


Closl 
1084. ( 


a « nd i% B o r fS 


SOMERBET 

BERKLEY C.B.V.C. FIHST . 
Nr. Froma 


i fiEr* 

Ht- 

I. ««n.ara ,, „ t , ro ( ! 


fifes' 


ancl 

oHbiSSP.'M? ^^ urth. 

Ite *r <S SSKJ B "s*y a* 

' Kings 
rrey I 
■to wt 

mu 


or rSL”!?}* fFoin the 
•ojiidh.f OB J , . nd Ra ~ 

'Wgra 

bM. •svm& ov 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

" uo ig m c V' 

High Stroet, Dyabropko, 

. Northampton NNi SPA 

AP mMs N . T 0 ? o '’ u !?^ D 

Required ' for September 
1984. suitably experi- 
enced. enthusiastic tescher 
For the HEADSHIP of this 
ferae _ village primary 


For Beptember 
Head . for this g 
School. 


1984. 
group 1 


__ important 

then length or service or pre- 
sent eenTority, 

Application forms and 
further details available from 
the Headmaster at the school 
(foolscap e.e.e , please). Com- 
pleted forme should be sent 
to the_Dlrector of Education. 
The .. town Hell. Widmore 
*d.: *■— " 




BUCKINGHAMSHIRE . 

DE ACpNSFIELD/CHlLTERN 

jyBui Heath' county' 

MIDDLE SCHOOL ' -i 
St. Margaret's Close. Iyer 
Headi J7W. Underwood. -• 
Required far September 1984 
far -the past or Deputy Head- 
teacher (Group 4). an experi- 
enced and enthusiastic general 
class, teacher. Applicants 
should possess the ability to 

3 lve a lead In the curriculum 
evelopment and management 
of the school. 


Southpnrk Road. Par, 

Cornwall PL24 9PT 

BepuS^HEAD TEACHER re- 
quired for l .9. 94 to. take 
charge of 4th Year Junior 
class, possibility of rant in- 
volvement with other age 
groups. 

Application 
. jrtner det< 

VL n |liE"flTS.-l_... ____ 


forme 


further ~ details from 

ifTB 1 BPEt^lAL 


and 
the 

of 8.A.E. 




.da-. 

Itaf- 



Appllcatlon form end furth- 
partlculars avsliebl 
be Bdueetlon ( 

a econaflald/Chtftsrn - 
London Rosa West. 


W“ 


or particulars a vs lint.. 

the Bdueetlon Officer, 
Area, 

toad West. Anar- 
Tel:., . Amersham 

i looVy 


or 


&M 1 ?!.' ' Closing 

18.3184. (57829) 


larga 

sciigol. •• , i . 

The eahool enjoys good 
h parant- 
_.ose link 


he * eahool enjoys good 
tlonshlps with parents 

-.-■-uLi nlnu ItnkB 
Number 


anl'meTntefns-' oloe. 


16 th 


'.AW 


raqu|redfof 


.' ■ . | • J*. - T*pw.nir ., ( 

(Grbi^4) M (W*o Schopl, D^rartarii; 
(Qrgijp 3) hB '* 1 ^? Prln, ? r y School, Darehani. 


SB|j' 


forms 

C « 


W 

)dwjlte. . 

4, 

\vlted[ from 


Closing date 
March. 

d a teiie‘ and 
(e.a.e.) from tho 

Eduootlon officer 

MB) , Northampton House. 

ayAir 11 *” nfe 

i t > ■ / . 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

.CP SGHtiOL 

^"••SSSSSSt. 


is-.'isrg 
p^lrjigry : 
oaterfl, for 




...V- 1 prinwy eduction 

j DEPUTY HEAPSHIP POSTS 

1 Group. 5 N.0.R. 200. 

hi- ""^Wot.'SS 14 788 ' 

: .IWM wfSW^^I 

iAL‘- -.r • ' ' ' ■ Vi : : ' ' 

' j SCALE ONE POST V 1 

( ^ Mtsr^^aifti 8A£ to'#)* HMWi|n rt dm i 


CROYDON 

LOND WSBS afI Dr 

i : byron: junior mixed 

Tel tj. 0 1 -638 48 7 Y ... 

- Teneblej 'l.B.lBlji ^ ‘ 

j Applications ora Invited ' 
from well-informed, ex- 
perienced teachers for the 
past or Deputy Head 
(Group 4>. Applicants- 
should possess the ability 
to giva a. lead In curricu- 
lum development end to 
work with pupils rrom a 
wide, range, of ability and 
social background. ' Pre- 
vious candidates Will auto- 
matically fas reconsidered. 

He a s?. , *(*3rop B p“4f; . DBPUt * 

Application farms avail- 
able from srnd returnable 
to the Head Teacher at the 
School. 

.Closing date 93 March 
1984. CfiBefl) 110012 


Closing date 
1984, CB7B6Q) 


HAMPSHIRE 

NIGHTINGALE COUNTY 
JUNIOR SCHOOL . 

Blackbird Road. Nightingale 
Ave.. Eastleigh SOS JYV 
DEPUTY HEADTEACHER re. 

a ulrad for this Group . 4 
chaol September, 1984, 

' Detail* end . . application 
forme svellable ' from the 
Headteacher on receipt of a 
foolscap. . stem pod addressed 
envelope. 

Closing date for completed 

isiS? B (E?8??i r,na 4fllh nw v* 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

MAPLE CROSS JMI SCHOOL 
Denham Way, Rlckniansworth 
Applications -ere. tnvfted from 
suitably quallflad ana expert- 

i-'JMfff. fr %Si 

4i School rrom September. 
1984, London rrlnge allo- 
ws rice A 238: 

. Application forma, and 
furtner details from the Di- 
visional Education Officer 
(pleaee enclose e.a.e.) Little 
Cssslobury. 31 Hampstead 
Road. Watford WD1 3EY, to 

,bth -itssa 


HILLINGDON 

i- 1 LONDON BOROUGH OP 

Hillingdon 


dr t: 


S CE 


. .Required for September 
1984. a Deputy. Heed 
Teacher for thla Group 6 
School ■ 


be 

of 


*’ DQNCASTJSR^. ^ 

; 9 ts^o^^RMd^jy o^dlejrids , 

■, j deputy read - group 

3 ( Re-advert Isament) 

• Appllaetlana are Invited 
■'.far appointment . from 
'• September 1984 for 1 the 
-igbove post. • - 

■ v 

(Previous applicants will 
be racanaldsred). | • 

•'"t Appllcatipn forma' cind 
.furtner details available 
..tram the Director, of 

- Education,. . Prince beta, 

'. Doncaster’ IS-A.Bi please) 
to whom ..they should be 

iNm 

T T 


DORSET !: V 

■TO 


Applicants should, b 

.-v:railv\« , dia. ¥ 


• ‘yjCl^si^| a< | Date: 


.March 


16th 


feibot Drive. Pdrkntone, 
Fdois 

lB -_. 19 age range. 070 on 


Required Santembgr 1984'DB- 

Sfep 1 ?™ ??ftAfcl?BR.; - 

Appllcstibn forma ! - 
rtnsr details from The 
[he orriesr. Eastern Area 
ducstlon Office, , Portman 
— — ■ Hiii; :Boyr- 


'Office. 

(ouss. Richmond 

lemauth BH2 6 MR on < receipt 

rr'i' 1 '"' 


'■ J Application ' forms and 
details available from tne 
Director of . Education. 

’ffiESB* 

Pledge -_re turn’ applica- 
tions to Rsv. R. Jennings 
(Chairmen or Governors). 
The Rectory., 170 Church 
Middx. .UB? 

HUMBERSIDE 

eg UntY' council 

mtsp :.'*****' : pr,mar y 

forth pead ' Hull . 
lend!; fjM. Clerk i ■ , ■ 

AftSiaaltTL'SS'i' 
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V* 


PRIMARY DEPUTY 
HEADSHIP 


ronllnuad 


KIRKLEES 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
■tBS!L e io ,lon8 BrB Invltad (ram 

Ftr 8 i hD S c&r' °R°UP 3 
main In S ^“P ,> V.* ho . llppa 'r‘t- 
Septemlinr 


1 934. 


s£h«£i v . S ,n8 X h P»OOL 
school Lana, Gm tv. 

Iluddoraflolil y ' 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

A CON HILL PRIMARY 

iiV 1 ■ 

Required Saptembar 1QS4, 
Deputy Headteacher Tor this 
a .™“P E primary school. Ap- 
pl cations nra Invliad from 
»voly and enthusiastic 
teachers with the ability to 
help lasd In the further de- 
velopment or the school. 

Forms and further datolls 
2f e .J lv “ ll t hl0 . from «»* Head 

rjsaai BCh00 *“ a o ' p, »e3«»^ 


HAMPSHIRE 

ST. JOHN'S C.E. AIDED 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Grove Rond. Gosport. Hants. 

A S .° Pt T U ^r 1 9 Ares 

Leader. 

Application rornii and 
further details from Haadmas- 

^ r wSfo^ior /QOl * C9P - Bl8n ^ , 

ttatfimbi- 


DEVON 

Please sea 
ment an 


- ■ ■■ EpfjC ATfoNAL 


displays^ advene. 
1 1 0020 


to wham completed 'forms 

by isth March 


to 


1 10018 


MooVa Scale 2 Posts and abovo 


(REF 414) 
Ana range 4 - 


tfifl 


ater noytl Lane. Mlrfluld. 


S^T ,i,,rB 


Ajr rang'a 5-0 yaora 

icSooL S R ^ AJ JUN,OR 
Oronvenor Hoad. Dalton. 


{ I 


!L“ddejjflaW' 


(REF 

Renal 


of .this GROUP 4 
Catholic (Aided) 


bar 1B84 


(Aided) junior 
School an experienced and en- 
tAtiaiastle teacher with inltl"- 
L‘J" * 5 f< oroanlalnB ability. 
The Governors wish to 
fiafhollc * practising Homan 

torffiirisn. .Jaaa. ,s« 

If'® llflrectar of EducAtonal 
H^vicus , avf PTJ. Oidoatp 
fl«iri iln? AuW®' Hudders- 
■WtaJ lo whom com- 

pleted forma must be ™- 
within 14 dsys of the 

“ PP' e “, r " or this advertise- 

ment In the press. (65585) 

110012 


WEST SU 8 SEX 

i?i.b^ KENCE CE - 

Cuckflsld Road, 

ft3S B &'X rpolnt - W- Su " au, ‘ 

?t!l»« 0 ?'l? rnara .. l,,v ** B appllca- 
»ul*ably qualified 
r22 c lV? r “ Christians 

R? at of Deputy Hoad- 
teachor to commence Septam- 

bo" cpmm 1 1 mef*' ' ^p” l %ia rp- U| d 
mL'n ? d - „ ■ r,J crlCulL ,, n de ve lop- 
JI52 t „“ nd ■*.* able to offer e 
atrona curriculum Interest of 
lSSi.K., a ^ ,n - *nf«nt and Junior 
hojpru" D ** p “ rlfln,li would be 

details from the 
a a r c «ttRT-. on .receipt of 
p-A.E. Closing data within 
wanks of this advertlse- 
iiooia 


two 
mont. (57630) 


KIRKLEES 

K. K R T E '{SEfiM?e , 8 ) ^ OUNC ' 1 - 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
^00?^ R ^ ^ ‘ CE (A> J 1 
natiay ' w °« 

(REF. 430) 

n r° ‘nvitod from 
Slf-Al? teachers 

rur Clip DEPUTY HEADSHIP 
mis GROUP 4 school 
y* 11 ^ S,“ t „ Qri * iho ago range 
■ LJ r , B “ p S' The appointment 
r*ja 4 . dt from 1 September 

r..APP ,,CBt,< J n .. forms and 
further details (a.a.f.e. 
please) available from the 
?ii« etD m°S Educational Sor- 
vlces (Ref. PT). Oldnate 
House. 3 Oldgute. Kiurielnm. 

oie^ii^ *° whom com. 

pieted forms must ba re- 
turned within 14 days of the 

SES.WWS.ff lh,s ad vert Iso - 
ment. (57611) 110013 


WEST SUSSEX 

SHELLEY C.P. SCHOOL 
^ 0 Sumd P “rH l°a T 3 j u Ha « h "n.. 

°roup 4 school to tnlcR fa. 

th i D Ir,fa , I,t D ®- 

currlcuPum nd to Vfi.&lSS&X' 
£fKa?. 8,Q,B "lain e« , a°s P Sr , "r!: 

n««sr"l 9 nd details from the 
llaodiaacliar o n recolpt of 

two' wmSPo" A" 1 - - -* WUhtn 
ment. (117840) 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 
P- EQ Uf RED SEPTEMBER, 
poesi°?^ ARL,er if 
COURTLAND J.M.l. SCHOOL 

NwfsBD AvanuD ' Mill HI". 
Roll 1ST 

r? r ? n A. taaohar for Middle In- 
ftEL£?L B “' Ar * " nd Craft and 

fc'^rary responsibilities, 
ft no wind ae and practice or 
computers on advantage, 
scale a . 

approved cases naslst- 
th« be given towards 

the payment of removal ex- 
SaSSSf- ° nd «P»ratlon ollS- 

wo IkvHBi 

^boHcatiqn forma (a.a.e.i 
nj'talnnble from the Director 
?/ Enucstlonal Services. Town 
Frlerii Barnet, N i 1 3DL 
tu be retiirnad to the Head 
7I??J!!S^ by l*th March. 1084. 

110030 


NEWHAM 

fcs&E& BORouoH of 

ST. FRANCIS R.C. SCHOOL 
Bow Street. London E15 1 HD 
Head Teachers Mr. n.c. 

Carey 

Number on roll: 980 

AVA and/or MUSIC iSrala 2) 

nonulrsd September 1984. 

Teacher required for 2nd 
year Junlora. Must be com- 
mitted Cathol 
With religious 
tlflcste. 

Previous 


BERKSHIRE 
primary C bchool <AI dbd> 

Berk?. WaXST* A ‘ COt ' 
N.O.R. 169 

Required September 1984, or 
•°° n "r If possible, full-time 
TEACHER (Scale 1) for In- 
fant/Junlon. An intereat In 
praatical science an advan- 
* a X9' APPllcsnta must be com- 
mitted Catholics. 

Application forma available 
fK™, the Headmistress. 

I I m 

.losing data March 1 9th . 


KIRKLEES 

§ , aSffi°° ,a4L ™SBS“ 

t V" t, bjTedi for Easter 


19 


<574871 


advertlsn- 
1 10012 


i' i 

. \i. k 

' V I a . ;r 

■:i 



\ " 





■ RED BRIDGE 

LONDgNoB^ORO^QM Q P 
Hequlrsd ^optembar 


«J6£ 


DEPUTY HEAD (Group, 4 ) 

>«rV , . n 5 , |?oS" WbU ^ 

, ■ Teli Dl-599 i 309 

S'iSSfe 

ru^es/'^'ss,, 


WEST SUSSEX 

SRrH.V-’J'V 81 } C.P. SCHOOL 
it Hoad, Soulhwatar. 

7HA Hamm WMt Blla *°> MJIli 
r,, !l Boptambor 19B4, 
MhoToVT ,hlB ° roup d 

Applications ura Invited 
5J , P®*‘l 0 P«®d. well quol- 
te?chePs*!* b, ° nnd 011 • hu 9 lest Ic 

H aodtBBrhnr d atnila from the 
o a *n Bac S. ar ®n receipt of 
B'A.E. Closing date within 
two waeks of this sdVBrtlflA- 
mant. (57346) Iiooia 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

BOROUGH COUNCIL 
FnilCATlON COMMITTEE 

Doy ^T& 8 cA UN10R . 

boputy Head, Group 5 

TV®*"" 

Deputy Heed, a roup 5 
MANOR J * j SCHOOL 
Deputy Head, Group 5 

r "- - 

rrom The 

.Jdon - 

part ment, 

Fetar’s 


BERKSHIRE 

HOLY TRINITY C.E. 
^ontrolLed) PRIMARY 

w_ h .^. 0 Lir nn 5' Cookham, 

N.^i d R h l B ^o' Berk “' SL6 a QJ 
984. 
FOR 

__ ahoulif'be'nbTo' to“ offer 
experience and/or Interest In 
lenco and Environmental 
lotting up and 
■n resources 


.Catholic, preferably 
teaching car- 

Previous applicants will be. 

Te?: B, a3 r g 0d 251D. ta WB,comB * 
London Allowance: £987. 
Application forms (a.a.e. 
E.l 0 ase) available rrom tha 
Director or Education to 
whom completed rornii should 

b 9B4 ,Ur,1Bd by 13,h March 
° r °^ CGH ' Ed 3 7 9 

SBB. ffflfVi at ™ tfopd ,'io§S 8 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES . 
LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

OL DFI ELD H HOU 6 E JM/1 

0 V8^JUti*$wl8 n lRS? n ' 


j§V:" 

Berkshire County Coun 

Sjoy^ U ( a 6 , 09 a 0 ft P ° r?Un, H, 


Council is 

.era- 

0032 


P?inn Bd e B Pt®jnb 
dat I 2 i°sh 8 ' ( - aCal0 - C «« d *- 


Two 

fSt r 4". d 


Scale 

for 


2 Posts rq- 
September 


Science and 
Studies, also 
responsibility 
area. 

Application forma and 
n/jJln details availablo from 
Klaadmnstor ( 8 AE 1 , Tel" 

Daurno End 85 766. rB, ‘ 

IjJjWni d“t 0 March SOth, 

n.t 11 n S«S?. , iV" B S° unt y Council Is 
5iove 0 r? U , n 6 l oaaf ) POrri1 " 1 *r , nSTn 


BRENT 

DRENT ” BOROUO « OF 

^c A h L o°o R l EES inpante 
^^■tchureh Avenue. NWfi 

.Rollj 199> ' 

I from M M. ? 1984 f 

throughout tno school. This n 
mq torn?ty' B | l eVva*. e,B * covcr 


„ See "Bpaclal Education. 
Scale 3 Posts'. (57822) 
■ 110090 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

R,c, %’i'S&k' FON 

■“Wol"™' 

Cabbatt Road, 
Twickenham .^ddleaex 

ioa 2 q 'i ,r * ,d for Baptember 
1SB4, two experienced and 
2 0 t b “ a * a "t , o ejasa teachers. 
5 c ,?' a 3 Plus Outer Condon 
Allowance of £C4lT p.a.. 
ror the following posts: - 

1 la- 
the 


BERKSHIRE 

^ B . nC 8 B ^ 0 5^j W,nd90r ' 

Xhoo» 500 ‘® ’ 13 middlB 

Required April, I9B4. tern- 
Rornry TEACH Ek OF &CIEN- 
, ANO^ MATHEMATICS 
inn S.J’v 10 work with 3rd 
"J‘d 4th, Tear pupils. An en- 
tbj*alastln teacher la sought to 
two herdworklng groups 
wh i° “ff. “tflhH high 
respective 

■ PB “ ° f # i tud V- This eppolnt- 
mB f lt la for one term. 

available fSSA 

wfndWffsrnv ,sae '- Te,; 

■ n BB -«?.- , . r * Dounty Council is 

5roye a r? U ( B 6 l 0 83 o i , , portuntt y , oSIS 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Qualified Teachers preferably 
with experience ere Invited to 
Kni y Poaltione on Brent's 
(Scale f> f . Supply Teachers 
Hl R °!; further Information see 
p “nel advertisement 
tder Secondary Education 


cry teacher SCALE \ ‘"J?®?'' 

>££3S? °Vn”' I, 
a V/.r'-o'.dV"'"' '{' ;! 

. Application forma /* _ . 

P§SHLa»£^S 

turned within l“ di y . b 5 r ISl 
appearance of thl* J* 

ment In the press. (6M84) ,B " 

• llOQga 


pP^^^TlONAL^UPPL^MENT J.J.g, 

iiuiwiv EDUCATION . HAMPSHIRE 
Mem . — s?ffie#ig H i aa,AbE 

Po5 9NE anUO ' Portamouth 
S^Y, T P V 6 HEADTE ACHER. 

5*9f4. ,rBd from 

data 


asmadlal Posts 



, 9 C£. ,n O 


Sentamber 
,6,h March 


Mathematics 

Posts 


baling 

|SS8£eSBS aH 

April - For 
d lapis y 


for 


1 Posts 


a the aP B 1 ,c 5' 
teacher. (Sw a^t tho 


MERTON 


raENT 

Jdon BOROUOH OF 
KSPaTION COMMITTEE 

isHas89.cE ihi 

rSSJtSfjRS K 

A tY^ or L«^.?ng 8 u p° 
I**, Taiehsrt- Tha. team, et 
Ci.ni works mainly with 
tf&an with learning dim- 
Sui in primary schpois. 
S'iofa antnlla an advisory/ 
2 JJ 2 , role as wall as direct 
SStafl. The teacher 
’JSntad will be expected to 
SSSripais m t ha organisation 

A Seals 8 post 
Srikble rar * suitable qual- 

ES candidate. 

&°&ou.a? ^°Psrk LaneJ 
wSkley W 7RW return: 

Of £987 

Jionuni is payable, 
from J Ktnt Is an 1 equal opportu- 

.'» n d ""“ r ’ 1 1 ,0 * 

tnge Plan ° would ba an ad van! 

ru° A «K; , s,VS!„,.^; 1 . “• 

.il** a . enclose stampad 
addressed envelope. <87BBlj 
110098 


MERTON BORQUOM ®F 


Surrey S 


6 D* 


Mardsn, 


?e^ d i1!S h 4 B B r ia^- M - > 

ftsrsrvaPrj— « 

f^'ijjr l rsy , 4 o . rB s!A y 


HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOL 8 DICKB NS MIDDLE 
P 0 r i n 4 pN° ad ' Por, *mouth 
oroup Y 4 Headtba cher, 

W od ( 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
throughout n°KU^ BcSoli 


tefiS?**. tan. 

S-S"*. Wfao,"*® 5 " 1 * 




Scale 1 Posts 


from 

MVrch 198®! “ 

«£“ r 5£lSL details, and, applies- 


furlK‘ Io «i 2 ?. 

from and 


.September 
data 16 th 


details , 0 r 55..„ a 
the 
aaa 
493 


HeadmlSrerlt U t F h n . a | 1 A *5 

Please. (57761) B ° h °| 0 j^ 


C60B07? rm thB 


Headteacher, 
laooi i 


ROME 

school RQE-b ENOt -tSH 

r foul um" . B D ° puty H »“d (Cur- 
Please see Oversees Sec- 
120012 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

iS r --! a m, qdle 

Education with gbil? 


r.5 v "ts' 


.. Please see 
tlon. (65538) 


throughout""^ ■c l hoil ,Bm<,tic9 
Ed 8 u B c 0 atl^ B 5 r caVe ld ) dl ! aQ P p h | a "l eB ' 


193422 


under 

pages. (5764 


1 10022 


<11 


fiS ' 1 


ool 


Art. Craft and Dl 
throughout 
'aether 


few. 

Ability to to. 


from 

grou peiT'claaa . a 

ordinals ln 3 
Mfthamatice 


mggrtSW*' of eft^udlo 

visual equipment. 

.. (2) .'Children 


. — co- 
develop 


SfeStfSTSsa 


_Wol- 


38! 


“re avail - 
Director of 


turned "with lR l ' t V 1 J t *3 a ' re” 
^«s.V v " rt,Mn > •nt? B % A a i 

vabuoUs 


wi 11 1 nsHMi to P KEB a, SJ? ,a and 

r?:; S-TLssSS 

post for au I tah ,? CBl " » 

nltlM n ^m5iSy B ? dual Opportu- 

awwsi 

JSB 

lijn 10 


with Spa- 

.■."‘waarjragtTsg; 

de- 

r . a *s.a.l from 

4ndoi“Uo?S: 


lues tlon. 


&£&» ,ur,B ' r 




BRENT 

BRENT N BOROUOn OV 

fTONEDRIDOB INFANTS 

n!lT^i tOBPeHre Avenue, NW 10 
UVQ 

^ Hoi I:. 167, Bod el Priority 
pen 001 1 

Required from Summer Term 
to cover maternity leave - An 

T*o*JWS!fp , !! lB 5 nd . °*Porlsncad 
TEACHER (Scale 1 ) ror a 
claaa of mixed first end 
■““? n d years. Visits wal- 
comta, 

London Allowance’ of £987 

per annum Is payable. . . 

Brent la an Equal Oppoftu- 

Education . 0 Mu IM-CuIiursl 

db A a35i‘b C lV , 0 ?rom , 0 W2 

5r^ T m aablB 'Antfcfc- 


baling 

^SfgSKJI&RoyoR 


NEWHAM 

fii^«. BOROUO « op 

feoSVf Y PRIMAn Y 

New City Road, London E13 
Hand Teacher: Mr. 1 . Hunt 

a ^° plu " 30 
place P.T.B. Nursery 
TEMPORARY TEACHER 

Required May 1 
To take first 


for the 


1884. 

year Junior 
summer term 


Clean 
only. 

London Allowance: £987, 
forms Cs.s.s. 
please) a va labia from The 
“{rector of Education tS 
whom completed forms should 

1984? P "* d by 13th MBrch 

Of°,fca.. Bd S?W 

( ¥F|fVi airotrord -- E i 


HIMIe School 
hucatlon 


Mips 


WEST SUSSEX 
Ichool Bell middle 

IsSUS «S- a - d ax T "“ atB ' 
pra U d T H“ t EAD 4 BA ^HER re- 

aroup y 6 aflioSnSi. «fi?fi > r.£ 0 f 
s H a o x?r B a ^5 R ,y d - crpwi f*3SS 


ENFIELD 

bnfSlS BORouo » Of* 

Iffiwuwiiaft. Nia 

Mu,ic 


MERTON 

MERTON B ° ROUOM OF 

IWflBp* 

T.'fi d S!siy ; ,M r o'- v - 
gM ™,^ w ; n ’= r!rj7 

ad d*r eased 

123699 


Stale 1 Posts 

123423 


11003 


REDBRIDGE 

“ Hn «»UISB18«P" OF 
B.?gris?d?raj. x 

Tel: 01-551 1431 

(N.O.R. 364) 

Head Teacher: Mr, h 
B alkln 


EMBER 8 IDE 
IICATION COMMITTEE 

mum** 

ihd 

niBDLME MIDDLB 
'rtMiimB Raid, Grimsby, 

mtarside 

, 0 .R. 351, Age 

Jt . 

1 farms and rurther 
irs obtainable 
_..sctor of Eduoa- 
. starring), . County 

5 , North Hum- 
9 DA. (Tel: 
I, Ext, 3318 to 
forma should 
OT LATER 
_DAY 14TH 
(87 1 SB) 

130010 



By Subj ect Classification 
English 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 


Heads ol Dspartmenl 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
MAYFIELD CE MIDDLB ' 


l¥hV PO*S3“3t-T ydB ' ,BI ° 
B - IS years 


SfSJSa-. Road 
Of Wight P03“ 

gff SS-K,,’ • 


0030 


,nd 
or 

infants* 

if*SM 


ssafr r tf B 

ES«3 °!» d 

from 
paopig 


pa 01 


ragfaterii 


°th a axes, 
registered 


"Hi sic red dls 

COUfaueSV’ I |W^ 8 U«fe% 

clunci 1 ?^™“ 


am- 

ar fi 

one 

d 

in. 




Heads of Department 


dsy 0 a n V a /g^" abl " wlt ri 

BRENT 

^Rbnt N boro V0h OF 
JUNl^KfUjlANOR . 
WnatonSr-l^.^^ 

•cussa “ • p ci a Aas 



RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

“ft D C%^ 0 K N ° F 

BOUYTRmjTVC.E. 

R.c&n , 3J*£JrS?'IWlO 

’ Q 'fel.“pSSS5^T'g5 ANT 


Dgifi 

W3 

Fi°r?P IGSS^^CI 
3T.TBB* M»r for class 
cover a rnslnrni,?. required to 
rrom 


1 1 “ *»f cetera for 5 , 

nests m 




from 
% 1B84. 
London 

- forms (saes 

JsS^WTTfc a b J 


pJSaBiaf - .- 

S?niona? B (0 -°> 


soon as 
tamporary, 
teacher of 


1 98 s ? ul . rad . Tram 

1.984: s temparar 
teacher of 
age-range. 


|K 8 ET .. .- 

D.RBA^H MIDDLB 
Rdid. 51 a q ford 
Mf Tinge, 580 on 

liptsmbsr 188 
Aa 

#8 ‘ ■ f OPi 


school and to be responsible 
for s large school library. An 
interest in and ability to help 
with Mualc (ohoral or in- 
stfumental) will ba un added 
advantage but not n determin- 
ing factor. 

Application ... forms. _and 
further details available from 
the Headtasanar on receipt of 
a s.o.e., end should ba rs- 

snH> by 1601 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

NORTHERN AREA 
SCHOOL BRUCE MTD °LE 

Bad7o?dshlra KBmDtDn . 

Sal by 

School .“fas" o n^ol i‘“ ' M,ddl ° 

acho^oL ■ ubJeot throughoSt the 

avail abl e* Si °ean dJdata 1 1 vvl 1 h 

expSr/e^iee? and 

«hu pp i lc * t,on ? from tsachara 

2Si?-_ ta . with girl* ■ 

weTcVme ”* 11 b ° pBrtlcu “ or,i ' 
Application rornii snrl 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

! 

Park Road, Toddlnatan 

Badfordshlrs lub (Tab ‘ 

B““ d ™«Jte r: Mr D. Csloott 
Taj. Toddlnatan sah* 

»n rbli SSo 1 " 
tha Summer 

teacliar" STUS^Si 


s - HTr-'" Jt°n 2555 

icl. Jo, . SimKf *J°" 

Sfff'M* sr,., 

is.','.'", 1 .'* •“» 


^■i^ttifiarBaa jst. 


_ The School also has ih. 
mtlu* , of , a numbsr of oarl- 
pa Sa*i c instrumental teachers, 
successful 


„,,T, h “ suecaasrul applicant 
nri r m n . r° q *!» lro d to , organise ■ 
wUh *mnh!!?i creative syllabus 
■ JaTfl^pir ^S Performance 


« nd participation. 

bvhM-kF* 1 ? 8 POBt miy ba 

ffled sl?H r «»JL 7 u,tRh, V qual- 
:riea and exparianced candi- 


date. 
. A 
furl 




foTma ' 


uidj 


Urns 

fents 


ry A f€fl‘i 
the (n- 



. vacanales 


EALING 







tor 


-ordine- 


oaSS^t^SSgsS 


EALING 

gr fid 

fen 




U9018 


52?* I-** a J**aS era 

SWS? -V^"c r - a n n tf 

London ■ 


SE 


. full and 
In num- 
achoola. 

vW®,t?„°g* 


i-^avef^ bB, " p Maternity 
should bs 

SS535S r Sra?t f h. th * ° rthodQ * 

sv^iRRJ! CB Il on forms are 

■” ,r ffia5^.5 h *fias«r 

t hoy °’ .Ext: 19 a. , 0 

a ^ u i d . b f b r ai “-- P v3 

ch 2 r,JE. hB *tt*ndUoa of the 
FA-irm-n 6 ^ Q4 ,*!«•„ 


* 2 ® a front Stef? 


atov 


'1 




,, ^.wmuniTY teacher 


Candi 

comiB 


hWl 


; WarviscAi^g 


th« 

Brfdprqrd 




obtsIpsbiH 1 °? r ^„ r Orras . 

C AMB BIDGE 8 H IRE 


w;:3i 


111 ! 


WEST SUSSEX 


SI. PBTEI 
-napmans 


^ri?n?S Haa '- 


RICHMOND UPON ! 
THAMES 

l 6Ndqn borough of 

RICHMOND yPON 


fHAMES 


ST. 


'l, JAMBS'S CATHOLIC 
n». P . R,, tf AR .y SCHOOL 
Stanley Road, ^Tjvlcksnhsm 


squired for Septbm 
an. infant iral 


to _be ■ 


ad I 


:ON kl 


'M BOROUOH OF "• 


Itch apt. 

Vfa. A; v - 


Utils i Posts 


EALING 

IrftTr.- H P« d * Eelfng. wo ■ 1 for • an 

a “ a *v EdEAwa-TBe; 

" "" ow * no " 

a yHTg * ■s^yjawla.- ~ ^.i 


responsible 

BfiVrJSirur 


DE- NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

BLACKTHOR^iMfODLE 

Qlsckthorn Rond. 
Northampton NNS 4PT 

ssT tesLys* 


for 


iahout the scToSl ro- 
giilred for September 
1084. ■ Vacancy arlaea ow- 

BL,V ESSa “°‘lrivitf ; 

sraX-sps- 

nnu tUe servloaa at a run- 
time librarian. 

.tff, r Va 10 c b p-n. a iS»?* a W,U 


HEADTEACHER 

HEIffiER^ SEINER SPHOOL 
South Grove, Petworth GU28 OEE 
(Group B, Age range 10-13, 262 on roll) ■ 

Required September 1984 for this 3 form ■ 
entry Intermediate School ,on the retirement- 
of the present Headmaster. Closing date , 
16th March, 1984. , •, • 

Form and details from Area Educattoh 
Officer, Ambassador House, Crane Street 
Chichester P019 1TP. ; . J - 

(9184)- 



CXJUNTY COUNCIL 



MI ( HOf’Ol I TAN 
HOM01K.MOI 


Rochdale 


p.a. 

th) ■ 1 Rs 

sp^ember 1 


mv*. 
7 an° r ‘ 


fbr 

‘its. 


COUNTY COUNat 

£2M 1 PS 

T 'OfftOOfUni hnilnlna‘ 1 .^. L- 1 ■ • 


„ fnay be available. , . „ 

' relocation expenses may be available. 


TJdiRoflhdsle 47*23 
asnluijonprid 


Mv,' 


HEADSHIP 


iWishira 


m 




toil 


"i > 


?«nai 






r 1 *-- 






xm 




,r I'; 


A ,1 


I- LSI 


'hi' ; 




m 


m 




••‘Wr 


m 


Kr:« 


lEP regulred fronri the commwlpw 

6 vo1 ^^ 

^•.eit,4B7-ei2,672 pa. ^ ^ v ; ,} 


lent Of Jlhe- 
led Middle 


iSEKSjaSMSj. 

■■SSSS.1— * TS-’"* 

a^uR^cWWrflfLV . . ' . 

, Teacher with responsibility tor •. • . .-' ■ V V, 

• Tucessaful^p I n l will' bs I^uirstf bgvsloprrwnt of 

;; . 

toSJ&Srio' 5pA ! lifts* TamporsryiTsscrtor? for Ihs Sumps; 

Term: • ( j \ r j > ’ V’ ' . ; . ' ' ' • 

.R^IPBpIlh.snUlUrnounlofQa^ - ■ j 

c — i-h( 2 Pp 8 ifliir 


y.^ | ' ‘"! lV 


! J 


lMhl 


SSJUN-nr council 

c5mu. L 5?h M L DD ^- E SCHOOL 
7QQ 1 H|U ' Bo *«ioa NR34 

nBDii l f?- : rt 461 r an roll i 

1#^4‘£ Sn«i/ r ? n 7 »Ptemb«r 
It I teacher to cn. 

Muf-c' . WrouSStW" t SI 

S’ sif“l. 01 s: 

i-r'i Eg , y. i an. .jssw,. 

fro B ufd f o°r Btu rnsd ."( M?? 8 7 J ° ¥ 
193893 

Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

NORTHERN AREA 

IcSoiS? PEAKE middle 

B d dfo?d B hfr dl ■'■•'•■WBd*.- 
McHiioi?* 8 ** taachor, Mrs M. 
X* l: , 5*8Blo»wadq 313613 
LknSi c &' 0 0 “«tlonsl Middle 
ap£?ox. Nurob " r on p °^l 440° 

igBSMtiS "SSi? 

|P«.3es%: 

Ap Pl<»tian forms and 
£“J\**er details from tha Kaad- 
mlBtraBB, BBS plBBHfl. (60043) 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 

KIRKLEES 

MSrawt MW 0 "®*' 

LEFT^jJ^fJfth i E R VICES 

hSwT?A^°%5,|™ 001 - 

HBirrnord mS Sui 
Bsafs^aLfirvciiv t 

KSSffl' J**® . c-,"." if., iKS* 

g|?;S r ,y- M tsa! 

plMa2i ,CBt r?£« ror, 5S f 8 .a. f.q. 

bfa f” 63 ^ 81 ?) a " •° Qn 


I# 1 ! 


' j 

B.- i 


Sjjontoy Educatron 

Headships 


194223 


Religious Education 
Heads of Department 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ilfto&iSf bfv^R5^ ent 

9choql ELD c - e - middle 
DB a r , t n f53 a g-Afe°W f,Bld ' 

Group 7 

m2?h PB # d «E°£ Saptembar 1984 
Head at R.E. (Scale 6 , fh« 
■ uccsesful SPDll---*- ■— T - “ 


DEVON 

Fleaao aaa dlapieyog adve^tisa- 
130010 


mant on Page 


-«3 

4 cfanSR' * oach 

194418 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
SShool* TEMPLAr 

So^M** 1, Harts. 

ft. B e P, ^ 0 5? HBA DTE AC HER 

(Oroup 10| a/thlST ll/ft cji 

sjtvfi R v^ b l. an-rtiHty school 

«Xai.rA 0 «P up,, . B °n ra ll <190 

Lu.hL*!, 1 !!. Form). The post le 

vivi:$te.r tisp. ,he 

njSEi^aSL ,r'o^ 

H?.™— ■ “c"i!isa 

Walk. Hltahln, Barts. BOS 
1JN. s.a.e. plaaee. 

Completed forms |o be_j-a- 


turnec 


March 1 984. (87 


FHI 


Required for September 1984: 

BRYN ALYN SCHOOL 
Gwersyllt, Wrexham 

(1 1-16, mixed comprehensive; 1 ,040 pupilB) . 



Group 10 

Appllcation.forms end further particulars 
rmy be obtained from the undersigned, to ; 
whom completed forms should be returned 
by 1 9th March. (Please enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope). 



• JOHNHOWVtDDAVtES 
. o^aetonMEA^Uon 

' Mo/d ; 

' ‘ . 81B6) 


O0UNTY COUNCIL! 


• BBVERLBY SCHOOL 
Blakes Lane, New M&lden 
Surrey KT3 6NU 
: , ;Tel: 01^S4d1537 



:<lx 


Group 11 

Applications are Invited for appplntpreht In September 
1964 to the Headship of this 11-18, Six Form entry, 

| , npn-selectiva boys School. Number on roll 1 ,010. 

The vacancy arises because of the retirement of Ihe I 
'present Heed. . ■” ' 

Undon.A|,lpwance]£845.‘ . 

Application 1 . folTrie and 'further particulars are aval 


frbpn the plrectpr of Education; end:Recfisat|b(1 L ,GMlldhall T . 
Kingston upbn L Thames ;KT1 1.EU (e.a.a. please) to 1 
whom Ihe dcmplatad forma ahobld be returned by 16th 
MdicHJ'ffljBj. • 7- ' j' .. 

ROYAI. sbROUOE OF 
KINGSTON tlFOR TEAMES 


I'l 'll *' 

• !••«! 

' i ; ' 

‘ : ic . i 

i 1 

i ; ' i . 


: ; ,. ) 

■ i. i' 


i . 

! i ' 


J. .1 


■I :•’•••! 


1 . ... 


j'l 


1 '■ i'i 1 




*.■ 1 ' 



v'l : 


.' T'il 




m 














SECONDARY jHEADSHIPS ' BERKSHIRE 


continual! 

POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

l“>* ad Comprehenalva 11 . 
Required for I at September. 

luallflatl Hood 
Teacher. Bnlnrr ni group B. 
hifiEfi™ 1 °. n forma and 
fK™ a t\. l X r ! ,,: “ t ™^ a obtainable 
*£?.!?«• i«£ oc VJ r ° r . Education, 
r r ™H«il on n „ nD ,?“ rt . n1 * , . nt ■ The 

Si n c. d "v?:i,. 8 “,". a , X“ v “.' , Ln L ,'"Sil r A n - 

Sh.uft b! r C „'5Sr",!5S' ,0 b, 'Wh 

iisaii ,9B1 - 


E M MB ROOK SCHOOL, 
^ Wok | 


Wokingham 


Emmbrook Roar 
TPE - i* i 3<? o?h C For mV* C °- ed 

Binw 8b « : 

■3® l tor to «*ia pa 55 ® 

velopmoni and pupil aiiQu* 
J n * n * ■ In addition tne aucceaa- 
E.-L».F.2 n i ,,d * , l® would be ex- 
ROBjhl to. Piny a rull grid nc- 


"MMAAHik 

o be responsible 


tlvo part tiT'tUa genera Yffe “a r 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

BARNET 

~^EH°^ gOR O 1, 0 H 

301 

mttn 


J-ONDON aORO UOH 
school 8 ARNET COUNTY 


SCHOO. 

Hemlngto 

srssh - " 


A;anu», Frlern 


tlio acliaol. 

. forms and 

r^chi; iras, 1 ?. rpo,n l,, ° ,iond - 

iBai 0 " 1 ' 10 u “ ta MBrch iot.ii, 
Derknhlra County Council la 

z? a y 0 r.\v 0 3?$r rtunn Xzo°o?i 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
f UCKINCHAM COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

g - ,5. U T Ck,nBh “ n ■ 

Headteacher: P, Caataawarth 
B. A, 

Roll; 483 pupils 
Oroup: S 

Andircalloni art Invited from 

a *s 

1^*84" 0,1001 * r ° m SEPTEMBER 

.Main reaponal bllltlea will 
Include Curriculum Devalop- 
nnd tlma tabling. Assist- 
ance with removal expenaaa la 

a, VK , «J n ..“°J* rovoU =»««"■ 

J B| 4 *•. ■ re-ad ve rtlaem on t 

and pravloua pppficftnla win 
automatically SS rB - c ‘ 
«orea. 


DORSET 

NEWTON 

Datti Road. Sturmlnater. 
Newton 

Tel: 10298) 73048 
111 - 16 Mixed Rural 
Comprehensive - SOO Pupils) 

Mootor/Mlstress (Deputy 

^rhi ad L 0rou P 9 allowance). 
Tllla kay appointment offers a 
challenging managerial and 
administrative role. The post 
entnlla responsibility for Pas- 
torsl ornn nlaatlon within the 
arhonl. including girls’ wel- 
fare and discipline. 

Application rorm and furth- 
er details lane) from the 
Hoadniastor. Clay inn Date 16 
March 1984, 197433) 130013 

ESSEX 

school FOREST HIGH 

Gsrdona, Loughton 
«00_- 1 I - 18) 


frioiTYa - . . - 

Tel: o I -SOB 9806 

S.fS, U ^!ni. E ^?,oSSSy, r >■ MERTON 

sponsl bllltlea. Pravloua hol- 
dor promoted to Headship. 

Closing date: 16.a.fl4. P 
Application form and da- 

*•-- Weat Ebb ex 

Office, St. 


LONDON 

NOTRE DAM B HIGH 
SCHOOL f RC) 

118 St. Georges Road, 

London SE1 
01-261 1131 

plne.4 form Comprehensive 
11-18 (Roll 700) 
lOO In Sixth Porm 
Re-oraanlalng to a II - 16 
school In near future Sixth 
Form will Teed Into Sixth 
Form College 

REQUIRED SEPTEMBER 2nd 
Deputy - Curriculum Develop- 
ment end ABsoaemant Proce- 
dures. 

AbHIty to work oloaaly In 
Han lor Management Team 
?" d b « able to contribute 
JS ■!•■ creative development 
of the school. 

_ A committed Catholic 
5r"*hl , "«i«2' ,l,1 r awareneee 
r **5®, n “ B , d » of the time. 
Apply with curriculum vitae 
■na the names and addreeaea 
S/i-*. ra/araea to the Haad- 
mlatreea. (60983) 130012 


y .RE TlftlfSp EDUCATION SUPpij^viEY r t ) ^ 

SHEFFIELD ~ 

CITY OF SHEFFIELD 

abbeydalS oranoe MBNT 

Hastings Road, Shafflald 87 

Required for September 1984 
an Aaaiatant Headteacher, 

Group 1 3 for thia 11 - id 

multiracial secondary school 
Pj 1480 PUPllS. with 300 In 
fna VI form. The school le set 
in 30 ecrea of parkland in the 
eouth west of the city. 

This demanding poet will 
offer considerable scope for 
leadership, both through cur- 
rlcular Initiatives and within 
of the 


tha pastoral w 

school, to a candidate with 


work 


Heads of Department 

CUMBRIA 

county council « 

Scale If Depfc ’ Special Needs 

<5??iB> OUP ad ’ P«e fi7 . 

» a ioi8 


w a unuuiaBED Wltn 

?ion r ° PP,BtB e,larHy in<> ambl- 
, Application forma and 
rurther details are available 
from tha Headteacher at the 


SUFFOLK 


tails 

Area 


from "the 
Education 


fc&'i&SK borough of 

COMMITTEE 

school RTH MANOR high 
CR 4 a ftp’ Mitcham. Surrey 

ansaiTEfflc." Mr - ddn - 


1.U..I . noauiBBcmr HI me UGO ■ -■——■mi irt 

S2ai?1^"^CpI* Ep 11 " 7 , 2 a 4 m, « d con, hrehenelve. 
” MARCH l S I 0 8 n% ^i^P4^|PB T CIALNE §D8 

™S?j§Sl5S3 


John’s Rond, Epping 
please). 


cap s.a.a, 


a 


----- 3777 

Jlxad Compreh anil ve. Roll 

SlVlh fi r m r aolfti n a k0d Wlth ■ 
AMHUR. TO. d fr Jiff 

!22!Ai2!!? , Y le ^.S nd ®*P"daiiced 

H "vu&k: 

wfn U ?n.J?' "PPuIntad 

win join fion for Mdiiaaonient 
!"“*?}■ Scaring Curriculum Pas- 
‘urBlnnd A dm met rat ion ro- 
eponBlbllliios of the School. 

_ *2 approved cases asglst- 
fj ™5 B ™ ny b “ given towards 
tha payment at removal ez- 
wnncM. ° nd B °P«rSilon l giKl 

r J? rm and rurth- 
®r .p artlcii lars (S . A. E . ) obtain - 

IduM/ffMi *5° piroctor of 
Eduoatlonal Services. Town 
flSU* ,„ F . p, S rn Barnet. Nil 

b °” , «^ ah 

ifrv 4 ic.?. ,r f"s c )ss4 o , f “"■{start 


-const 

f°rrn and furth- 
?r details fa. a. a.) from, and 
to be raturnad to. tha Haad- 
l*ft® l ?®. r 0 *t tha achoal. closing 
axte: 18th March. (67336) 

• 130013 

BURY 

OF biiry OUTan BOROUGH 

§3^J1S, head teacher 

Required at Philips High 
&,d' Manchester 

I ( e?d ma aVe r ^“fap 3 " a iV ' °nHt ter a 
f“n»®ctS d with the organllS- 
dovalopment of the 
SSOtSS^^J^Tudima time 

Jssaws-w: Etea." - « 


TABOR high school 
<noU ta 25*1 r o<ld ■ Brn,ntrBe 

SEC ONE) IJE^^JTY 
HEADTEACHER. Group XI 
5"^“ 'red September. Second 

D f a B ° Co" oc/ucetl'onai 
comprehenalve achSol. Tha 
peraon appointed will be ra- 
eponalbie for Curriculum De- 
h?i2P/ ra J n 5^*i* ™ ®-tabl I no/pa b- 

aa: 

““-fi- -yCTle from 


o. at. Toll dl-764 91 13 
(fools- Age Range : 13-18 yeara 
No. on Ifolli 770 
London Allowance! 8987 
f^S4 nB Db101 ,fith March 

io l S5 0 JE Brlly from 

» p *884 due to prom- 
otion of present holder. A 
i£R? n ?h M“*ta r/M la t rose to 

’Team *or ,^ n 1 S r - Man ago merit 
ream of this 13 - 18 Crouo 
1 B^rojaed ^hlgh acjiool . B 

and 

B ioat 
ead 

praaae r " Dovo Sddreaa. 

Fiaaaa enclose stamped 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 

Th.!iS aTON UPFE R SCHOOL 
Tnureton, near Bury St Edmunds 

<^00on , ?Sm honaYvo 13 ~ 18: 
ijJ^^u^djnrom^May, 1984. 


*300** DipARTMENT C SCALE E I D8 
7 88 4 to co-ordlneta RPi® mb — 

£if, ‘To°r r? ’^ 

sgaLaBL^g fajajr s 

^^asSES'esS! 

p,i fSI! 22 L«L h fe® “h. or ,p - 


■rn "iinn.M? further deten. nAftACfift department. 

i?“r h r . Vchooi* 

e- r.sus«!rMo 8r mfi Sffv^szj’sr ^ 

— vL. 'Strae» rt.e.a. please). 


rj«Kr aaVaSuUrS’fffh. pV 

K® ®v®riabie from the ifei 
at lh ® above eddraa„ 
Fieaae encloae otamon 
addreeaed envelope. <97889) 
130911 


Hie Area 
Croasman 


Education 
, House, 


Office, 

Station 




from and returnable 
Head mna tar at tha 
b 


^thMarcR'V/ii. 


to thL 

. School 

a^ 14 sV day 

130012 


361 

Smith. 





• ..V; 

• i r.i’. •’ 

, ■ t-i 


HUMBERSIDE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

f f».A»0 

KS,!" S6PtombBr ' 1984 tor the follow.; 

QrMti^iHlgh Sohool,; , 

. Avenue; Hull; 

North Humbftside '' • - 

: ", BUmham Qraup 'MO. Range li-,8 

S?!% Road ' Sctinlhofpe. 

South Humberalde v 

821 Puplte on ro|l, Blimham Gnup iq Ada Raiio. 11 in 

mggasa&gpZ. » 

, Ihe retlremerjl of the ri£2 HeJiteS'S 
' Jucceaahjl candidates wEbe Schoola - The - . ;• 
, September, 18Q4, . , ' 08 f x P*cted lo commence duty in . . ' ; 

P HrHcuiaranw oM.ln.bi* ;r ’ 

0^2,' 

rMarnwl not l*t*f tlwnin^d^Suy^ b* ; 

cn ^j‘ or mirltml tiMtut. Pfnt bljJ ™ cp ’ - 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

DEPUTY HEADSHIPS 

1 Secondary schools ■ 

1 , 


HAVERING 

HAvigf?«lg 0nOUOH °P 

fgnssrass&RMi. 

Required for Boptember 1984 , 

“fft Th ovWt po s? 

elrmr/ V p lll# ,.. Bnd welfaref 

fm*?! omenta tloi? 1 ‘ ,n or “"VJl" 

SBEisar 1 "- a °*' oa- thB cur - 

policy t0rm, l f on °* »bool 

Cloef; _ 

B *Jd tl— 

®f two 

?S?U8?° 


OLDHAM 
METRO POLITA N 
BOROUGH 

SECOND DEPUTY HEAD 
NtmTHCHADDERTON 


9V.I1UU1, 

Cbodderton Hall Road. 
Oldham OL9 OBN 


• a aaaaii..,., 

d B AP,2 l,C “! on Br »d further 

SffifSa-JSIE..?!? 

<97683? they should be r-tS^g. 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
DENES HIGH SCHOOL 

NR33 D 4AH ROBd ’ IjOW ®® tf,ft 
on rolf) Con,PPahan - ,v o (899 
u J rad f“r September 1984. 
^® at io rt 55tlremont 1 a Saoomi 


Scale 1 Posts 



rgST ti^ EDUCATION ALSUPPLfeMENt ^. 3f.84 

ggCONDABY EDUCATION **OWY8 

fontinuod_ 


SCHOOL 
This 


Arts and Design 


of Department 


0NT 

JnUC^ON DEPARTMENT 

lSaT>(A HIOH SCHOOL 
cqB 0IRLS 
(KiiuirBH Avenue, 

aWwH... y 

^ulred from Summer/Au- 


veara) 


;* firm“ e'xperiencad*' and 
ird looking teacher ae 


md'af Art (Seale 3) in well 

^LWouT"* *"* 


of A 
irsad 

Htaat tllh aae- ■•••»—■ hum 

Smiy range to C.S.B. and 
To’ aval- Successful applicant 
- be expected to moke 


Art 

and 

ind 


serve the ■niiii'i"!.*. achoo | , to 

°f Crlckhowail n ind tet « to Y n 

vUIbqoh in tha Uik VBll«» by 

• ,ins 

Sii’oh'. 1 ?-... BSi 

PMniing ^drawing ,n Dr ^“ ch “ ft 

fewafi, h E& w- 1 “ifis 

* P8 ag°. r WnS 1 yp. 1°9« 

September fStfir. hod rr ° m 

Powys Spo 1 i^rlckhowell. 


Commercial Subjects 
Heads of Depa rtment 

NEWHAM 

n|w&Ei borouoh or 

2S'ofe3R S. , 5 B .; i „. 

range of Tuc®^ Ajg* 


W?AV^.h D P N school 

B a end on* Avonu »- 
(Roll MSS) 


cao m modVt 1 on‘‘ 

>y Wlth' e nw” B “ dt ®, UC ^i- 


r b a y 31sr SSi -r“WTB£ 
<fio°o8) p «ygfy a »d 


Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

Erft h 5 8 RR at - Bdr "««. Horts. 

Tel: 01-449 2984 

?ixtl? Form *1 as" Ro “ 878 ’ 
RSSLiV° n f^p^W* atetlon 



Par n tm5?? n crVtar'ia | 

teCBfiKi 


wi 1 DO MPOLIOU III UKO 

guliiw eontrlbutlon to algnl- 
heut curriculum development 
iT Aji/Crsf t department. 

AtW by I®* 1 " 1 the 
[uSnlilreea at the school. 


appointed 'ihouldh®. teacher 
• c °*ordfnate 

^saSSsZSs^S * 

wSBSP 1 * ‘"foVmW^ 1C V e n h 8 

wSftSCS 58 ? * 9 -”®’ 

AS 


Btaae iii l P»®K. __ 


of two 


ESSEX 


name: 

S.A.E. 

Director of 
Services. (974861 


-■ v and 
referees. 

Educational 
131 r 





a'-ator^Uatroeo (Deputy Head 

fha l.ni? p i5 y a ,u '* part In 

n? *hi. n l? r Manqgomant Team 
° r thl * P rDUP , nf mixed coiq- 
inalva anlieor — ' 

---Ity 

development and glr 


Thera era cohesive ureas 
reaponalblllty for each 
°f three deputies, oentred 
Sturi^w. ° or 'Director of 
Tutor’ 1 . nd ■H.SP’SVJSSS 

7 h h ®»® rofaa mVi^taSTand 

SratS^iy^-AVtS?^ 


prehen.iv^SShiiSl “SSftSSH: 
&o^„ i t nfl iSg B g^fa^fe 

?l a t a « “SB— MS 

f£SS , o. lh < 0 on H ?S^, 0h S? 

to whom^thai^KouLd A a.r, 


turned. (< 


SOO 19 


witi. Sjafl"*!® '4 required, 
Wftttt w|dB exparlanoe and a 
forward looking approach. 


SUNDERLAND 

OF SUNDERLAND 
kSa* oKf ,lh Ro ® a - Sunderland 


re-apply 

!hai_ _ 

tJ?e ru " 


- iri vnrtiaemant . 
of application an. 

n.lnu urP d Ulum vltM 
the Heedtaao^ 


alleblo rrom the Director 


SR4 9BA 
(Group 1_. 
ill - IB mixed. 


or .... 

Available .... 

prtgisP'^ 


13) 

— mi„„, 

□omprehenaiv 
on rail) 

Alfe 


BROMLEY 

&gS& 2 gv BOHOUOB or 

Chartorhous? RQadj CH ° OL 
Orpington, Kent BR6 SES 

iacondary 0rl pjpfij 

nmid e^ " t h e "cl aaaes tSH&fE* 
ing co ureei in English and 
“A onrt of the 
ai'rsnm school curriculum 
bl Jt “t an appropriate rate end 
with advantageous group else, 
— *A..-5® n ,^ ldBt 2. who could 
additionally offer Music to 
!°wer school pupils would be 
particularly welcome but the 
post is essentially In the 
re“lm Of Special Education 
® n i d ‘ft 1- B P®ai“l'aatlon la first 
priority qualification. Scale 1. 
Although the post is. In the 
f'rp* 'natanoo. for one term 
P">y- there la some possibility 
1122* ®. Phrt-tlmo extension Tor 
the year 1984/83 could be 
art area , 

*.™.L < ? t !S n forme available 
from tho Headmaster at the 
school (foolscap e.e.e. 

fo?Sf > ihiSid' vt!?racoinp,pt!!,J 







1 1 


from 

iot.'iih offering two or three, 
deiatlonei work and with 
uMrtence Ip developing De- 
ilp urou the ourrlculum ere 

*Stft*r» of application to 
Hi Head Teacher, Herne Bay 
kmndpry school with names 

S&«f™ lnfDP T3 t h n , , i 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

BOROUOH COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REOIS SCHOOL 


ART . SCALE 1 


Temporary teacher. ..... 

WWTS 


full 


time or 

from ll_„ .„„ u 

this 0 1 1 1 1 

henaiVe echoo| I .* Bd DOmpro 


in 


ere 


Hon 


Scale 2 Posts and above 

BERKSHIRE 

BSffW SCHOOL 

s-H-Alo’-""" 0r ''"" 

iIS k S. mb8 ii B 'N^ 

*» 

"° na ,. _ ha _v® been aetabllehed 
aro v °ry reel onpor- 

a 1 daiSl«rS!rf “i™ .■ pplle S nt with 

Srn r- Jh pe » d lnt ®raat in mod- 


SfaT^f to 

ssui*r h " <'"»«»» 


1884 l ^ d act r es m HBrn S n °J t , omh «'- 
partmant whirh 




BRENT 

brent n BOroij oh of 

s5chool n HIGh <m «edi 

SSplM tftYh M ri ,0 ia. 

term*^ 1 "* onl y or . ttl * Summer 


ffllg T R5A T SSl. HIO R SCHOOL 
3 bV Ho ® d - Chlgwall. 107 

(Roll 1140- 11 . IB. Mixed 
Comprehenalve) Mixed 

B U| IN eIs “STUDIES 
rr.^?a H SRi fLondon 

practice 11 to «£&{ 

°*“* n 'natlona. Tho 

SSrVte s t J 3 r e o „?, 6 ^ Izvr. 

'vl l°b B fJvo,vC h d° In^^eae^Se! 

£?/!?. ix.t 1 ?? tuba. Closing 

do L"’ 1 ®*h March, 1984. “ 

KENT 

fniiSITrSP UNClL 
Pu'-t-time 

^rNO^OOL 

pleas a), Ifldofi?) 


if 1 .. 


i 1 

, i-’ i 


. ,( 
: . p '! 


I I' 


sowssa 

Prepare older pubIiV f5S — 
'Typewriting’ anf CSE 
^ve?/cfeE n to® sac . _ 

per *annuni A a °payab| * ° f CB 87 

Opportu- 

? btigKeb 0 l“ tl0 ?rom r0r t7rS H o»5’ 


1400 


1 ■ Old him - r oi!^ 


HOUNSLOW 

^g yaffiw aasiii" 1 ?’ ° f 

youth L ™^ rd a ®_SSa under 




B) 


com 


Tsoo'fi 


MN^STON upon 


BSRMifie' 1 '' 

Wi 




ROME 

icHoS2 RQE * S ENGLISH 
hSsIUSR." D " PUty Head (Cur- 
QvBr, "f ao s o cc. 

BANDWRLL 

, .-ceMBWWllW^u; 

PBORpi^TgR HIO „ 

«*SKilW , i 


approx. 

foSlYff 0- ,eir Saptapibar, ' 

**jK^Nf?. — - MASTER /MIS- 

Of rasp on a Sfl ( {jf tal n abte 
hSSt P.O D, B25 OP 10 ° 1 f Educe- 

a. r ,:sg s&hil =.n°S" 

BSRc SI ’.n‘v l :i r 25’. d t " J T?“ r a 

! «F.B4IW ° 

WILTSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


13th March 19 


. mnr by 

131032 


w First 
. Teacher 


?4. Ap r 11 °r 

c"o P u U p ty i a . H « d 


vgioS^ h f r ,^7/™l«m ( d|: 

“i'fgSPS^Brtl- 

|duQ«tjan 

P.,6. Box 41 -.fiftggrtment: 

.wish, WMr4iflflfj Brora ’ 

: xSK A j§ d s igjanfe- 

■ lHn *ty employ o?. *^ so Jf? r " 

130019 








wfil ‘hi c r on V t° D U t a d a , pp 1 " a 

§gs&k&£ 

Cxthdlicx. ® ,nB Homan 

. 130019 . 


ENFIELD • 

tf?N22H 80 ROUGH OF 
schooS? OHAMMA « 

^ k n°d t .S l 1 C a , V8? n,toW - M,dd *’ 

^S'' e h^"y s . 

aet -aJS ssssfio'sss 

course leai 
certificate. 


OXFORDSHIRE 

LOUNCIL 

:h< 

Witney 


SSHhcjol 


SSBfcBK»« «WS 

An«lfi,2.A ,,OWBno ". 8645. 

cu A rf c P u ‘iS m n v/t BB BnD l°5 1,0 lh " 
82 m ^a3 r a xw & TSffir - t - ho ^ 

131023 

WALTHAM FOREST 
g^j^O^^OPPORTUNITY 
APAnf RBD FROM SOTH 

SCHOOL 


hr Ssptsmbar 1984. 
'-laglnatlva Head 
ton (Scale Si to 


rgjfrtMdBt 

“™® p ® 

sSPv- a~-®» l, *o 

iS SJ- ^tffi 1 - ®f application 

w« w ( 3 Tfi77 fBraBB ifey 


¥*®”jfrom The’c... -fc . 

C 5n"t ra ^Sf *£ ““."vK 

StU^wffhVn f3°dly, of 

SlTaae*L V,,r,lB * mont ’ «« 
««?X? ,v “ rh ® mpton IB an 

Kr arsassu 

open to both “mm H n 

Wi 


E r s a E c * d ^ jgmr 

amlnatlon. Th« tohvSP'J 1 ®*- ?* h T'orm would 

S^^oTacy: ,S?, h 0 J f |“-7 “U"oi SSF-i.APPlKoMo. 

exDandi5n W «n*? a E al y l “ h ® d Bnd Inclu3lng r 25? £ ou rsea 

SfAEWiai. bAtl „.ag ssph. visJt-.**™ 

liiHltuf l8AE)i 

1 9§4° Hl " B data Maroh Ifith, 

■n BB «„?. 1 J. , , ra ? ount y Council la 

?i , oye 8 r‘? U ( a 6 1 08Sr Orfun,t f a , 


for RSA 
"log. 



■ka.; 1 " wiarch, 1994. " 

aSE® rS^*a«f 

(60007) "VJtKfe 


Computsr Studies 
Heads of D epartment 

ESSEX 

fA^DON SCHOOL 
CMi' a ^A , Q 1 ' B1,a ' Chelmsrord 

HetSPe'Sch^ wl?/5 la 0 r v , f Co '&® 
cap a. a. e. pleaae). ? 60013 ) O,B * 
1390 IB 


! . 1 , 
! | : ! 
: -m 


■ c .• 

■ I!--'-: 

,.f 

■i'l; 

■i . 1 , 


SSSSffi ?affl sfsrsws ?b 
SB»"4 stat ssts ms 

application forms. - 


Careers 


m+i* above Head, ol Deparigdn. I g ffl 


[UlRDOfr 

^idoa education 

MXf H FORM 



copy 
brochure 
me . 

■tamps 

data. i 
(9 7 692 1 


WEST SUSSEX 

OATH ALL SCHOOL ... 
Applaaore Gardens, • 

H a^vv a r a e th , West Sussex 

V” - 16 yoare mixed 

H impi-ehqrielvo NOR. 1 ,100 
Qoa af Careers (scale 3) Re- 
gylj’pd as from soptamber 

>y latter, within one 
Headmnater, B I vino 
if gubJacta taught, 
nejnee of two 
■ A.d. rJWft 


1 984 . Rafi P«W»«a. <«y^ a 1 


St £Hf top fc® re Community 
Home with Education 

"■ -I* • '■ Seal© | Teacher • , 

hyS-MtalStritan to ths 







i (nla. Innovn 


P Pt course 
»**. , *te . new 
„,fpr Tow 
alao be re- 
qmmlt- 
and 

Innovatory 








• -s-. i. 


fffeniS (Prtn^SSf |^1 f^^^Prjnotpiuj orPWI ' • 


■ ;:i i t . 

i-'-;. 




Clatslci 

Scalp, 1 Posts 

RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES f 

OROUQH OF 
..JNETUPON . ^ 

':i£t^ks»a .. 








HEADTEACHERS 
Secondary 

Burrlngton Secondary School. 

Hohlckriowle Lane, Plymouth. (Roll 820) 

Heqd TBBQher (Group 10) £16,008-217,262 
ResdvertlMment 

Required September 1984. A plan has recently been i 
by the County Council to reorganise the school ae a '11-1 8 
Comprehensive. Further details and application form (foolscap 
SAE please) from Area Education Officer, Civic Centre, 
Plymouth, PL1 2EW. Previous applicants will be reconsidered, 
oaing date 17th Maroh, 1984. ■ 

Chulmlelgh School and Community College, 

Chulmleigh EX18 7AA 

Head Teacher (Group 9) £15, 027-El 8,281 + 10% Wardens 
Allowance 

Required from September 1984 for this 11-18 mixed School 
and Community College. 

, Application form ancT further detail? from Area Education 
; Officer, Civic Centre. North Walk, Barnstaple EX31 1E0. 

! (fbotecap SAE pIdase). CloBlng date 18th Maroh, ,1p84- " 

HEADTEACHERS 

Primary 

Torquay Shlphay County Primary School, ; : 

Exe Hill, Torquay, TQ2 7NF. (Roll 309) , 

Headteacher (Group 5) £11,457-212.872 
Required September 1984. AppilcatJon forms and further 
details from Area Education Officer, pdiray. Ponton, TQ3 
f;2TE (foolscap SAE please). Closing date 16th March, 1984. 

Ivybrtdga Infanta School ; r-' 1 f-' *. 

Station Hoad, Ivybrldge. (Roll 141) 

Headteacher (Group 4) - ^ 0,57^21 1,784 / . 

Required September ,1984. AppIloeOon forma artd further 
details {foolscap SAE pfeasei from Area Education OflW, 
CMo Centre, Plymouth, PL1 zEW. CloslnQ date 14th Margh, 

1984;,.;; v':*?/ 1 ?. .-'P :\ : o ■■ 

*1 ■ *' *;*]'.'*■ \ ' I ) ! '' . 

SCALE POSTS 
Secondary : 

a sSSS*^Hl5S?^^W»oekuVPiymbum,. v .Pt9 

(Roll 1,460) 

1 


inl and to 
ate 14th 


SsS.fSrSS 


Scale 2 - Science 
Required April or September 1984 a suitably qualified and 
experienced teacher of integrated Science including SCISP. It 
la essential that applicants are well-versed In a resource based 
learning approaoh for which they will have responsibility for 
developing further within the School. Closing date 16th March, 
1984.“ T. 

Tiverton (13-18 Years Comprehensive) School, 
Bolham Road, Tiverton, EX1 6 6SQ. (Roll 1,070). 
Scale 1 - Mathematloa 1 

Required September 1984 a graduate mathematician to teach 
throughout tna aahool. Ability .to teach ‘A’ level mathematics 
essential. Closing dale 16th Maroh, 1984. . 

Torquay Weetlands Bilateral School, 

Warbro Road, Torquay, TQ1- 3PS. (Roll 1,205) 

Scale f- History : - r 

Required September 1984,- to leach history. An opportunity to 
-leach throughout -the school. Wesilenda . Is a bilateral 
(Grsmmar/Modern) sohool with a 8th form of 130; Closing date 
16th March, 1984. 

*..**#** 

SCALE POSTS 
Primary 

Tiverton William Shiaplantd (8-13 Years Middle) 
School, 

Barrington Street, Tiverton, EX16 6QR. (Roll 343) 

Scale 2 

Required SeptembeM984 to be co-ordlnator of Year 2 and 
Remedial Department. Closing date 18th March, 1984. 

* • * i * 

SCALE POSTS 
Special 

Honlton.Mlllwater School, 

Llttleto^n, HonH6n,'*0(14 2EG. (Rbll 90) 

Soale 2(8) - Readvertlamant 

Required: September 1984 a toward looking teacher with 


to lead 




-.V ( •. 


fr-.,! 


i i •: 


! !*■ . U 


•lil. 





r ----- - — — ^ — - Development 

urriculUrrt throughout the school end 


: (Rollii ,4J . 

Scato S ^--HaM . 

■ & v 198 f. . 


Jfnted will be expected 

Mathematloa In the CurricuL... ... W1V , 

to assist the Deputy Head In the liaison between school, 
parents and supporting agendas. A co-operative 
approach Is used throughout the e^iqol 
whilst , the teaqhirlg groupd are organised V . 

: ; by both aoapemlo and social attainment ' • •: • 

• as well as.bysge: • , 

•Previous applicants may re- 
, CloBlng date {eth Ma/on.' ll 



r .> i 






.1 








SECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

continued 

KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

|hat a am'iiouse rtment 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Ramsgnia. Knot 
Tfi> : £08451 910 76 
700 boya. 6 th Form 300 
5SSS. 1 '.* 11 •> fo / ,Sffpuinbnr l 
BtSSKSf* Hoad or doni put or 
Studios ( Hen lo 3l to taka 
cnarun of teaching or the sut>- 
£■** throuoliout the school 

<o Play u landing part In 
oatalillnnlng the use or compu- 
ters as a major teaching ro* 
source □ crons tlio curriculum. 
Successful candidate must 
already have demonstrated 
above avgragn ability to teach 
to O and A Lovnl. 

Further details of the 
echaol available from the 
Ilnedmaator to whom letters 
or application (no formal with 
C. V. and nsnios and addresses 
of two rerereos should be 
"i'bmlttod by lfiih March. 
(609SA) 132018 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Heads of Department 


DEVON 

Plaose see displayed adver- 
tisement on Papa 63. (STB 76 1 


ESSEX 

CASTLE VIEW SCHOOL 
Map pel Avenue. Convey 
inland 

(Roll 900 Projected! 

£ B J!i®Xl® lanl1 686 81 1 


LONDON 

WALTHAM FOREST 

££ P %H^ L a° PPORTUN1TY 

SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
-Eeeex Hoad, London E10 
Head: Mr. T. Keooh 

OR°A IR A n p P ° R 9EPTBMBEH 
TECHNOLOGY TEACHER 


SCALE 2 i plus Outer London 
and Socle) Priority Allo- 
wanml required In this com- 
prehensive school for boys 
nopd 14 • 19 years (B00 on 
r° J ll , la J?" *3 charge of estab- 
lished C.S.E.. “O' and "A" 

levnl courses In Modular 
Technology and to contribute 
to all aspects of C.O.T., In- 
cluding vacations! courses. In 
a weir equipped and rorward 
tanking department. 

. Contact Heedtaechar for 
Application Form and further 
details hand s.a.e.l. 
«»9 l - OB L B l> date: 16th March 

1984. Raf: PB 2/381. (973181 
132 I 20 


KENT 

WOODWORK SPECIALIST 
FOR CRAPT AREA 
SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 
S-^dp undent Schools Pjjje 76^ 

KIRKLEES 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
HECKMONDWIKE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Leeds Old Road, 
Heckmondwike tVFlB 9DR 
(Ref. 4321 


THE.TIMESEDUQATIONAL SUPPLEMENT l £ 3^ ftffTlMEgEDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT. 2:3184 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

A L 1 EH?SCHOQL XA N ° R A * 
Relgste 

(12 - 16 Mixed Como, 
uoe/dlna School. NOR. 930) 
CRAFTS Scale I teacher re- 
quired April 1984. Pnrticular- 
. METALWORK, 
although plane are under dis- 
cussion to Introduce CRAPT. 
DESIGN A TECHNOLOGY on 
a broad basis in the near fu- 
ture. Pupils follow craft sub- 
jects to C.S.E./G.C.E. 'O' 

level. Opportunity exists to 


(Ref. 4231 level. Opportunity ’ exists to 

Required from Easter 1984 a teach TECHNICAL DRAW- 
tamporary teacher - SCALE 1 ING. DESION A TECHNOLO. 

A DESIGN ror one OY and new Design for Living 
(arm only to teach flrrnnn ihn rnuriii. r.n/Hr* -XM . 3 


7,“'i Canvoy Island 696 811 — 

HEAD Op CRAFT. DESION 

AND TECHNOLO<5\\ St«lt A Cpola 1 Pnslfi 

Required September. Hoad of OGoltJ I rUSIa 


farm only to taach serosa the 
ago range In this 4/3 form 
entry Secondary School. 

Application forma and 
further particulars (s.a.f.e, 
please) nre available rrom the 
Head Teacher at the school to 
wham completed forms should 
ba returned a.s.e.p, <976141 

132122 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CUMBRIA 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Teacher In Com putlna Scale 

/xffe.P 1 "' a ‘ l - on Pn S» 67. 

(97193) 132020 


Required September! Hoad of 
Department able to teach 
Technology and other work, 
■hop crafts. New expanding 
tfee 001 w,lh ®*eellent faclll- 

“ nd , , dotalla from 
Hofldlencher (faolarap s.a.e. 
piBoae). 

SCHOOL 1 * COUNTV xrQH 
. , X a, . l . D P.52" di Cl acton -on -See 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

e8£i°2d aonouciH OF 

EDMONTON SCHOOL 
EN*3° \ hq" brld a e Rd.. Enfield 
Can, P r °henslve. Roll 

'L a *P'«h , bBr 1984, 
or Summer Term If available. 
DrE«* ,P «?I.- C R MP JJTEK STu: 
mint 1 - Sf.* ° The (leper t- 

i?2 n J rune courses at various 
from the first to sixth 

S!c? B ri Inel,J ‘ J,r,H A ’ | * v *i 

-...Although there would be a 
Foil computer studies tlmot- 
■■ candidates era 

{2n»*55_ to ■ tB l« »py other sub- 
/£ L£Sff n £; ou,d interested 

co^rd d ^ti^"sr^, c ?& aSSiK: 

■"SL with ramoval, relocation 

^ 8 f,o^ Q a^ H 1 J 1 ° c “' ,n8 0nel 

obtainable from the. Handrpas- 
— fhov should be 


(Ran 1900) n 

Tel: Clacton 424366 
CRAFT, DESION AND 
TECHNbLpOV, Scale 3 

Hoad or 

l *h ply Tel*. 1 ,? P i“"*, ho 

Headteacher within 14 days 
With curriculum vltaa and two 
r^Forena, S.n.e. If further In- 
formation required. (60014) 
132118 


KENT 

| , E % [ LgSa E i , c°„ N o / gE AFT 

SPe * ndopondent Schools Page 76. 


BERKSHIRE 

HHUbtfU. SCHOOL 
Furze Platt Road. 
Maidenhead. Barks. SL6 7NO 
N.O.R. 1 01 0 (6FE co-ed) 

R oqulrsd September 1984. or 
»orTlnr_lf possible. AsilS- 
TANT_TEAcJlER t Scale I) for 
^v DESID N A ND TECH- 
. “ur*#* in this 
?.--h o1 SKlJU*" Dd J* B .° r Mslden- 
liead. With a full range of 
teaching available to a suit- 
able applicant. preferably 
someone Interested In a do- 
! approach to this 

subject area, and with goad 
Jh?r k ,l ho ? rf . accommodation. 
JL*’ 1 " would be a very aultabla 
P°*l , for either a first 
appointment or an experi- 
enced teacher. 

Apply Immediately to the 
Headmaster. stating ago? 
qualifications, any exparl- 
P" ca - . in taro sts end other re- 
levont Information (SAE). 
posing date March 1 6 th. 

Berkshire County Council la 

^o yB 0 r nU , a 6 l o aZ 0 fr artUnl ^ 3a ^ a - 


LONDON 

WALTHAM FOREST 
E i Kp E L% U V A E L R° PPORTUNITV 
school ORD 8enior high 

Novln Drive, London B4 
Head: Mrs P, Taylor 

seA-^ber, for 

l a ^u. T oi:fe A r^o%V C Al, L o R 

w^jcel required in this com. 
nn-H 81 ? J VB school for pupils 

M. ‘J 9 J' aa £, m <840 OD 
J®ach , Technology/ 
w « l »rI«lS. This iaa 
strong department with goad 
resources cross modular de- 
JKl??f"* n t Bnd wa » estab- 
lished courses to 'A' level 

Headteacher (or 

ftSMTtt/K'jF furthor 

lsSfclll», P 79/3 a 0 . ?9 ?“l"p l h 


OY and new Design for Living 
Course, Candidates Should 
state second teaching subject. 
Residential post. Accommoda- 
tion available for a single 
teacher. Extra emoluments 
paid for boarding dutlea. Full 
participation In boarding life 
required. 

_ Further details rrom Head 
Tel: Merstham 2965. Appllca- 
hoiu should be returned by 
17th March 1984. 160032) 

132122 


SUTTON 

SUTTON 1 n ° ROU °H OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
i 110 * 1 SCHOOL 
Surrey 11 Raad ' 8uc,on < 

Tel: 641 2080 

«><*ed 11-18 

lWf?n roS!?"' approx£mll * 0,y ' 

Pft D T?^ R o A L F 0 T *^. E fi^H 

<M/F> or craft, design 
Jp. c *>n ology to lead a w«n" 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

SCHOOL 01 * MIOH tM1XBD » 
HAo'SS ^ vonu8 - Wambley 
(Roll: 11 B3) 

SH9i ,lro i? *■«■«> m September or 
SKSr^f P os ,“ , . bl " - TEACHER 
11 fo Jain an enthuBlss- 
li.ii !?™. 1 ? »n expanding and 
53 ot ? . department. 


NEWHAM 

fcE^H 0, S. B0R0U0H OP 

LANODON SCHOOL 

MnnH°T- R °? d ’ London E6 2PB 
Head Teacher: A. Gnbert 

S?^rR fl S? possible 
Toohnlcel X3raw\naJ,' SoSia ,n { y 

with » o h m y rJ n Y "ec 3 

^aclUM?? 1 F prm work. 
1 , 8 1 B ^e. 0 °“d. Langdon 

“ jergs, friendly and well- 

acrosfta! schao1 on ®ne 45 
London Allowance: £987. 

d , lr P ot ta the Heed 
B * v,n 8 ■ brief currl- 

t wo "re fereee* " d the name * ° r 


WALTHAM FOREST 

empX A e 1 r OPPORTI,n,ty 

icHOOL RGE MONOUX 
Chlngford Road. El 7 

° R 

wiSSe) ^ ^eSSCr^ ‘ 

K25*W V * for bow 

EIS! 1 1 *° ** * Progrue 1 ve 

to A^fevali th * ■ cho ° l <C.B?e! 
. P S 5Vt£5>™^*w B o n u?d *be 

w1lffn°^„ R ^ a «5?^4 aCHOOL 

riR & ini ^ bummer 
■ phnni thle comprehensive 

JSSi.firo'Sff'ifoflr- >* ■ » 

*5®* • Booij, 

Headteacher con- 

ST^Ja^aanB* tsa 

N^"h/o 6 . , ^«0 1 ol53 , ’ 

132122 


Scale 1 Posts 

BARNET 

LONDON SOROUnu 

EH88P v ®°"hiu. 

Summers Lane. Finchley. Nla 
Eft*! °*A afia 1783 

gii^SiT'KJSfWP- ■« 

Tetc D h P eV y feuS vpl 1 fifl B cv H :*2 

neme^ of twe % P «[| 
SaPyRae*. 0 ! a 7483 ) BUU0 j3a°” a ^ 
BRENT 

bor oogh of 

SCHOOL 1 * HIOM ‘MIXED! 

8»oWoa 8 ^ "ft* 

KSSTKX 1 Mp * r.h. ’ 

S , was; pi b,e - 

” to ror ci^ 
W8& r m& AWlVtiX'? 

m endetlon ) thlatlas ■ ramp 

SSa-rT-JlR-L sSSsSsr 
utjs^issJr* 1 o, “«i 

?a: yu " , ®«5s 

aiiav.ffhi”- 1 - w »fius 

DONCASTER 

MEXBOROUOH SCHOOL 


^C0NDARYENGLI8H 
^unued — 

8URRBY 

Jg¥N A B T cHOOL OMMlTTEB 
Jp8 Boys only. NOR. 

IrtiPORARY scale 1 teacher 
■vSirikd April 1984 far Sum- 
Term. Teach ENGLISH 
Siuah literature throughout 

;iWr d Te,! >°«3is 


fBST SUSSEX 

KSJ'jSarBwm^Hoad. Iflold. 




MERTON 

ME^8 S Bor ough of 

WB?uasn"h. 

CR4 18P “‘“CJum, Surrey 
Headteacher; Mr I » 

S°| C ‘PH Oh. _ M ■ A r JL ' 

Tel: 01-648 6627 
Age Range; 13 . in w ,._ 

No. on Roll’ ** F* *■ 

OeogrkohV 

ODtiou ond we V «“7L eoouiar 

ofSSL„ , ff“™ F ^ppL.Si 

Js r b7.d? fc yffw B if a is: 

Hill OYSL 1 U - B « f 


SURREY 

p|sH A “°°“«o T o E f 

required sinuSh? Scale 3 

■SSSSf 4 E JKi 

ffiSTSTWasr «».«: 


Saulred from Mid-March 
./for uis Summer teem to 
lif isinporary . vacancy 
[rJ t ,. rn Ity Leave): axperi- 

fflwntdtaidur of 
t^LlSH » teach mainly 

^pplf**" 0 wrl^fng ' to Head- 


.Ikddni In Oke Third World Is an 
1 tdiutnoo In Itself, Sea under 

Oiemu Section 

(34010) 


Ms itf Department 


j K 1RKLEES 

W&&8£B3-Tr 


mm 


^COUNCIL 


eiuive Ve'hool I 

• ?fS?s«r?o y&rtSk r 

■It .the school " ui.flL 11 TpsgheV 


K™ 1 ?™ c °'hV> r afip/Illa dflntrol fJON up to c.B.E! 'O* and 
an asset. 'A* levels. Strong links exist 

w^kshops , wTit 1 r^iPQ?^ so£o P 'r 0 we“h'‘ ,nf * pw^sKwpa 1 

-Jkimlnulnn' T *- 




yeerg* and Sft, 

ihl3SS n imElS3 ll ? q 4«l dpportu. 


jraWHAM 

*££& manor 




. Scale 2 Posts and above 


. StJTTO'N" " ,; V : 

IS^NiBORotlOH op 

‘ £££&!?• *j* N<, . R Hfott 


KENT 

COUN1 





f^TMENT 

'NDARY ‘ 


DUDLEY 

ME ?§£SBtf5 AN : 

re DHILL SCHOOL 

=.r<,nft?aa“C 

J® co-ed . comp. 
• .Group lO) p 


Mo Q n U, :S d p6 ilW la 10®4 or 

€!fMS 

ggn Eli 4 Rib. 


Economics 

ubaia i ruoio 


NEWHAM 

n°wham BORouom °f 

LANGDON SCHQOr 
VrDd ^ 0 ] 1 roll : 1800 

|^i°eV®^ eER QP 


Tel: Mexborough 389898 

established department. 

This is a large 11 . 18 
rolP 0 l.( W i.fc J 330 pupllB on 
rsi 1, o? f i . w 5.° m a ‘H ) ura in 
the Sixth Form. The auc- 
H»vl5 u v, 1 -rf “end l dates will 

tSX2. h#< l “perlence In *A’ 
Level teacning and a 
proven record or examina- 
tion achievement. 

.«AP. P i!!? t J on forma are 
available from the Head- 

gsKT^ t S8 0 aara- & 

(3 7*1 4^ ) WlthOUt ,gS' 4 Vi 


EAST SU8SEX 

1 984, 

Pa?t B o 0 ro,.te% d ^ 79a V, A ^ : 

— 132422 

KENT 


CUHBSIA 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

lEirii pf Dept. Geography 

hi our sd. on Page 67. 
illilTI . 1 326 1 8 


HYMER8 COLLEGE 
Hull 

.'•SC; <430 boys, 160 in 
the VI form > 


fu«B?i , pVrt D l2 U |art°5r 1 7h Bnd 

!6S*3^i?^a 

addressed e^i?SSe. <&&&*« 
132622 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited 

iBn r c°b!Irl ll fi Bbl i: nualified 
teachers for the following 
past : • 

K!NG EDWARD VITH 

I i-. n -a — ®S***OOL 

London Road. Retford 
Nott. DN22 6AU ’ 

Headmaster: M.O. Allen. 
M. A. 

Mixed: 1080 (1 1 . l B ) 
Poasl8i , a r8d B " Boorl ■■ 

BJSkv 7SIS88SX! 

f™y wil.n'.UT. :. SR: 

er for maternity leave. 

Please apply by letter 
0f Vl tWo Bl rar«2? d addr «*»“M 
headmaster at the Icho^t? 

*60037) M IN n!tt1& 



SUTTON 


PMPutbr 




'.NORFOLK'.:'.: 

i. Director 

«aniarret& ; skF® 

SCA i B T«cBj)ktb8P ION 

■— 

i iisr 


um vitaa »Srt“ A r J m Ll»rrlmi- 


him vltaa end* t h- , b - °“rr!cu- 
4, refareu! . “* B ****** of 

Education*" orffoBa Stef “UW * 


LOND0N BOROUftw he 


DDCliv 


. H AMpSHi^B " ... ^ Y ‘'l 

K.-O H Comprehen.lv. 

c ^» l V4UBBSt 


«nch . c.dTt wJSffllk *° 

based subjects w.l§£fe , B h d “ p 

iMPTBShm fo ,^- ■=«* 

returned to thl° m « a, i d 
teaeher at . th- a ««d- 

PlBesaJ.^a^ool 

132123 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

?PL flr0V ° Ro "d, Skipton BD23 


Heads of Dep artment 

SUTTON 

&ul^P<? ^ ^ , b ° r ouoh OF 

pMRH' 

po«" CALfi 


W^“- « dI t r h"- Ct School? 
— 1 139422 


T eK® NUPON 

kt» 


S'&W. P 7oa^kr“- 

1 326 1 B 


hlil Post! 
and 

WfiNHAM • 

U C !S op 
DAGENHAM 

S.wB M a a -S"T?iik s 


SUTTON 

WILSON'S SCHOOL 
waiiington, Surrey 8M6 9JW 

S?d q B U d lr S d H y , *J_«yolu:»t«ry 

f, m 

successful randidete should bo 
willing and competent to 
Hpeud about 3 weeks during 
term tlniu usslMtlnn with 
Fieldwork at the School's 
awn Ftold Centre In Wales, 
and an interact in games and 
C.C.F. would .be vary wal- 



0P/oac>.oiiy«Yir.uLj , 6ci 




coach! lif S or wfffi , . IlMffiftW Sf WmISSS 

hi. ,?r- . oo1 " aoflietles would. ~ ~ • ■ 132 


History 

Heads of Department 


HAVERING ; 

lasr: 


the Itnmedlately to 

with r.?M lrta ." t 5 r ?*: the School. 
f u < < c u r ri C u I U m vitae and 

<SSh%\ } of th ™» /•/jSift 


ixtll Form 


dyntmi* ™. spm-Di l o , h Bit i B ■•end. 
a,b m 1 } y n 01 f*?; 8 or OS. the 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Liilu f I' 7I7 
bX*h ; ^ 






UiBOt yf ..■' ;. 

^| v P0R£judH.OP . 
P^obVh^;.' 1 

br^bhh 


(Roll 900 MIXOO - oixin ror 

S&.«?n.K i,0 N?. 0 D O n„, 

Temporary Head of History 


4th- June, or 


the priaent P a 4 th ° 1 “S r 
per le need, teacher of BI"tory 
and Government end Polltlea 
(the letter being -CHTere a In 
the Sixth Form onlyfjThe 
post would , be well suited to 


T»JGH>4m^vs < : : «Si t S w r ^d^.raUd tc 

f «• . Invlted n-ont TLetters af .applloaUon witi 



raStisSh ; $e° 0 r s®? 

mmS**#*. 


■m" 

gONPERLAiro 


• — in ■TT^p-..nwy | ..na.paMbn. ^ 

A ^ ' l' 1 J- goS ion forms (foolscap . 1 

eila 2 Po*t8 and afaova ' 8 ?mo) Trom , HeBdt ?§^ 4 Ya 


■'•L' 


'l(f '■ 


KENT 


m? 


Tun brld 


6 Wl^h jt° ln 




r ' 1 


•partment Ism 


Scale 1 Posts 

BARNET 

HB8™afcu. 

Summer. Lane. Finchley. NI2 
MrJ h 1 ^ 368 1 7 83 

R 984 Ir nnl BTJ MmI r TERM 

« AllfertST tea^hBr 

lD^T(ON af Hi& CIOU9 
*»&■**& 8*® 
Apply In writing to Head 

isr sfcS 

SePyicaV. 0 ^ 7484 1 EdtJc 1 B ^°noj 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 

i v ° SCHOOL 
High Leya, Bt. Ives. 
Cnmbs. PE17 4RR 

*1681: 11 - is m) 

M3P*asai 

-,’t new 


. Home Economics 
Heads ot D epartment 

BERKSHIRE 

SuS-Pn WN SCHOOL 

mm® 

pan 

March 

»n Be uqua'r °pp2Xun°£ nC, '' B 
Plover. I60B4fr ^ “YasoTa 

BERKSHIRE 

^SW^SSESSS: Berks. 

Bta waft Bi 

SSJ hn ilf,V,at^." t!S "-« ‘Sduca- 

*034 4Y A |?i2aT Bracknell 
1984?" ItI0 d * ta Merrh 19th. 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

L0 HD0N BOROUGH OF 

R,Cl V^ D Ei ,PON 


Scale 1 Posts 

BARKING & DAGENHAM 

B A H K i°N N n B P^9 K OH OF 
EA8TBgooK ND DAGENHAM 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
E“a B «x n m Rond - DagenSSf: 


teddinoton school &e« n,,, " n * OM - D *06"hnm. 

■"miarwrrwA 

Headmaster: J.n.w. entrants 


H "“s::* r ! Vx nw 

SX'„ E it!s„V„»i"„,°KiS 

P.B.l 

18 R 4 Ql Hee , d oV «?J? pt0 T3. bB r 

KPSajjaijiV^ §r 

Sr! 5if“lp c t to review vvith 

part m°e V nt dPma nt ° r •>» &• 

1 1 T ? d fl5 n I t ? n . S^ool le an 
cation* l* b r° mln J> co-edui 

Mir&TUhSM 

p°% h 4 »i tumit ssa- 
very 1 * aT t rarVl'r = V> * IC h • 

BT-fe€« 

Slfl Lon'dSS. ^ •■ 0,, "•»- 

ir°™ Director or Educe- 
Hon. Re flal Hmws, London 
Middx. TW1 Xrin 

‘h|s K tfttra 

lath OlSRff. (s b ?oo§1 ondoy - 

133018 


tJHM-nni. S - ie — 1 


(57 a i d 3 f a) i,tar (s ^ e ro °Tn%Vi 


5SES ^«7vvft r h or ssfe^« 

parlance ere invited to apply 

J^ d , ».SEaHr ,, &aas 

a'7Lv- P ?s.%?f “wra 

aaS^wMEpa 

133022 

BARNET 

baSPSWosouch 
C h m5n B ut%7|v T B , 9 g?t°l?iSi 

£°^ducBtional 

FffKTliW/SiJ r»S- B "‘' 

Sn. B Hnn D 0 kf o si e r h Tube 

ItStlSn N ** w nBr not 

H^k red E^RL E ^&i R V B lB 5'»- 

th£ 2 pSI 

wtneei “ nd 

TeSjss/ lAijnsn* c to v “rsa 

STe. of two refer eeia. 
Se?vlc«V.°C3 74B f l ) EdUC *3SR) n #J 


DEVON 

sss-a.-aniii; 

132822 


uuuv.rt i tun ULrnn ■ men • 
BORDEN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

Avenue of Romombranco, 
Slttlngbourno, Kant 
Teaolior lor History and Poli- 
tical Studies required at this 
Voluntary Controlled, four- 
farm entry, 13 plug Selective 
school for boya. . permanent 

E ast from April or . Beplem- 
er. Temporary poet fpr sum- 
mer Term passible. 

Application:: welcomed 

from experienced teachers and 
from new antranta to the pro- 
fession - by latter and c.v. 
together with details of two 
refarBea, direct ta the Head- 
master at the aahool. 


HAYESBROOK SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYB 
Brook Street. Tonbridge. 

E Cent 

Ilatory Teacher, Scale 1 re- 
quired Immediately. This Is p 
tumporaj-^ poet until Slat Au- 

W« require an enthusiastic 
teacher to contribute the Hla- 
tury teaching ta .’O' level. 
Tho ability to teach. JMnior 
Matliematlca would be an 
advantage. ... . . 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


curriculum , vitae and tne 



Four new co-educational comprehensive 11-18 years, 
schools are due to open in West Cumbria in September 
1984:- 

WHITEHAVEN SCHOOL Group13 . 13 Form Entry 

COCKERMOUTH SCHOOL Group 11 . 7 Form Entry 

\A/ESf FIELD SCHOOL, Group 1.1 8 Form Entry 

WORKINGTON ’ - : • \ ■ 

STAINBURN SCHOOL, ;i Group 11 6 Form Entry 

WORKINGTON :i , ; ■; r 

(Westfield and Slalnbum Schools will operate wjth a Joint Sixth Form College) . 

Required from 1 st September, 1 984 for the following senior poster 1 

WHITEHAVEN SCHOOL ' : f ! 

^£Ho4«3 (Mi^ln Years 1 or 2. ^:a le 4. ^ ^ P® 8 . . 8 P 

For advising the staff concerning the use of computers and 
for the teaching of computar awa ranssa , Scaled. 

CHOOL 

(a) HEAD QP GlEOQRAPHY Scale 3. A suitably qualrfled and experienced teacher to give 


to Advanced level. 

(b) SECOND |N MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT Scale 3, A well qualified and 
experienced teacher of Mathematics as second In department. The successful 
Candidate will have particular responsibility for the Sixth Form ouirknilurp In the 

.. department and wBIteaoh the subject throughout thesohool to University Entrance 
. Level. ‘ , v ; ' f ; ; 

(c) ; HEAD OF SPECIAL NEEDS DEPARTMENT 1 Sdsie 3. A suitably qua R Bed and 

i.- experienced teacher to lead this Important department, {oco-orolnate and monitor the.' 
rV work and pragmas of all pupHs with special educaitonal need* fn the school ertdtb 
liaise closely with aU other departments. ,• - 

WESTFIEU3 SCHOOL, WORKINGTON 




i- * 

i ( . V J 


i, i 


. r, . 
-■•i. ?*::■! 
;.i: ; ! 

if:, 

i .. i 

' i |v 

V. rlf-li: 

r? : ‘ •*. 


. V.-- 


\: liv :■■=' 

t;' : 

;■ ■ ft!?! 


i : ;j M 


• ;!j ' 'iifi 


Foe 'appllCBUOn' form and , _ . ....,, , 

I ( ft )HEAD0FG^00f^HYDi3ARtMENTSc(itolAnex^ 

8 »t B lheabhyt: I current'A; level experience |s Required to organise the department. 

gJJrwa. was) 188989 ■ I A,i udAnnp MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT 8eale 3; An e) 


WMch teiaapted to the a varle^m^riguagea at a variety 

STAI N^U^NSCRoot, WORkiNGTON : ' 

(a) HEAD OFGEOQRAPHY DEPARTMENT Seale 3.An experienced graduate with 


;shbf‘jfirld 


(bj HEAD OF MODERN LANGUAGES pEPARTMENt Scale 3. An experienced 
graduate with current 'A' level experl enca Is required to drg ahlee the Department 


Aoolkistlofl forma arid further eMails (all peats) available from the Assistant 
Director of Education, Union Hdll, Scotch StrOet. Whitehaven (s.a.S. please) to 
^l^K^pTetsdtorms should bo returned by i)tth March, '1964. • . . . . 


tmbnt 














BERKSHIRE 

THE WlttlNK SCHOOL 
School Umt, Burfihfleld 
Common, Rending RG7 SXJ 
N.C1.R. Hao ( I I - 18 rq-ed 
co m fire he nnl vc i 
llegulretl rop,> P ptcn.hor 1084. 
TEACHER OK irOME ECONO- 
MK.b (Hrnlc II to snare In the 
lunch In n of Cookery. Homo 
Management unti Parent cm d 
up to. O L«val. Own room, 
rocentlv mndorniacd. The 
school |h situated In n semi 
rural arm within easy reach 
of Haadinn, Uaslnnaloko, 
Nowbury unit the ML 

Kurllirr tint alls and upulEca- 
• Ion farm from the flrul- 
teachur. 

1 3§4 DB * nfl d * te March >6th 
Berkshire County Council la 

an equal opportunity ein- 

ployar- (609261 133022 


WALTHAM FOREST 

EMP E AH i ER OPPORTUN,TV 

ifiHKgfi gVSMiP 11 

Cal worth Road. London El I 
H M rt C . Hronm field 

R E A?, U c r ,? E . D 084. FRaM afl ™ 
M temporarv home eco- 

NOMIC6 TEACHER SCALE I 
iPJl 1 * n°. u, ?r LtJ nUon and So- 
£ . I? r lorlty Allowance i re- 
quired In thla coinprnlirnsl vt> 
school for n Iris aged 14 - IB 
.on roil) diirlnu u 
maternity lenvo. Ability to 
teach Nen Jlnwork and Ifnaltli 
Education Is riee I ruble. 

Contact 1 1 nad tear liar for 
Application Form and further 
details (aond a.a.o.l 

Closing Uatn: I6(li Murcli 

>83^378. <60026) 133022 


Kef. P( 


Humanities 


HARINGEY 

Programs with Humanity 

gT. THOMAS MORE R.C. 

bCIfOOI 

(ilenilalD Amnun. Wood 

Grenu. N22 3lfN 

Roll 1030 boys and nirls 

Headmaster: Mr. P.T. Foe. 

HOME ECONOMICS. SCALE 

A well qualified Teacher la 
required Tor September for 
thla growing department. The 
department offers courses to 
all levnls. 

.Application forma and 
further details are available 
rrom the liundmnster at the 
Schuoj. Forms should be re- 
S^.d to him by 19 March 

London Allowance <CB87) 
payabio. 

Removal Expenses - 100 44 
,n a PC roved caaeg. 
<376431 133022 


Heads of Department 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
BUNGAY HIGH SCHOOL 
pueon'a Knud, huneay NR33 
i HIV 

< 13 - IB mixed 
rumproftenirve; 826 on roll) 
Hoqiilred for September 1984, 
HEAD OF HUMANITIES. 
Scale 4. An enthusiastic ana 
experienced teacher la sought 
to lead a team offering a wide 
range or courses. Experience 
in ... ai B ro **!“n one Humanity 
will be required. It la likely 
>",*{ «>“ nurcoas/ul candidate 
will Join the school's Senior 
Management Team and win 
contribute to the establish- 
ment or a RoBource Centre In 
the school. 

Appllcnilon forms and 
fH!! t W r A 0 ** 1 ! 8 available from 
the Headteacher at the school 
plaasei. to whom they 
should bo returned. (635921 

133218 


HEAD OF MATHEMATICS 

EDGHASTON CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND COLLEGE FOR 
OIRLS 

31 Calthorpa Road. 

Birmingham BIS IRX 

flequlrnd for September. 
I 084. 

MutliomatlcK Is tuaght to 
University entrance sian- 
(luril. The successful candi- 
date will havw an excellent 
record of touching success, 
tho ability to lead a teum 
and the enthusiasm to en- 
courage his or her pupils 
to achieve their potential - 

Salary: Burnham Seals 3 
or 4, Government Super- 
annuation Scheme. 

Applications. In latter 
form, with full curriculum 
vitae and stamped addres- 
sed envelope should be 
submitted by 14th March. 
1984. to the Headmaster 
at the Collage. (37939) 

133418 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

COMPREHENSIVE 

SCHOOLS 

LAUNCESTON COLLEGE 
Dunheved Road. 

Launceston. Cornwall 

a roup No. IL No. an Roll 

1 1 70. Sixth Form of 1170 

HEAD OP 

MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE 
FACULTY SENIOR 
TEACHER SCALE 

Graduate teacher re- 
quired. thla post will In- 
el* 1 ?® considerable adml- 
nlatrativn and curriculum 
responsibility in the 
school. Thla la structured 
on the basis of three broad 
faculty arena. Required for 
September, 1984. 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Wa'lMfiS g&r n ' Tunbridge 

1, 1 -1| Roll 996 
Sixth Form 


with 1 70 In 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

MILTON KEYNES AREA 

.Wi .■swap’ ssaTi 


sroassi 


"iuii Hied teacher to Join an 

£ oi vr^sssss 


fl EC&N O M fc 8** Scads 

11. .an enthusiastic and wall 


Scale 1 Posts 


VM." apply by letter, 
including curriculum vitaa 
and names and addresses 
“T ‘wo referees, to the 
Headteacher. 

SALT ASH SCHOOL 
Weirds Road, Sajtash. 
Cornwell 


Q . r p“B Nff- 11,. No. on Roll 
1160, Sixth Form or 130 

BIOLOGY - SCALE I 

_ A qualified graduate 
Biology teacher to share 
throughout the 
-choo, Tl« .ability, to^teach 

for 


UPTON HALL CONVENT 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Upton. Wlrral L49 6LJ 
(alrla 11-18 yra. 350 puplla 
on roll) 

HEAD OF MATHEMATICS - 
SCALE 3 

A wall qualirind and experi- 
enced Graduate In 'O' and ’A' 
level work and Oxbrldgu En- 
trance examinations. 

Apply In writing to Head- 
mistress enclosing copy of 
curriculum vita© and nemos 
and addresses of two re- 
ferees. (37943) 133418 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CUMBRIA 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Second In Mathematics Dept. 

Scale 3. 

..6 m our ad. an Page 67. 
*37191 ) 133420 

LONDON (ESSEX) 

CHIGWELL SCHOOL 
£fS2 u F te required September 
1994 to teach Mathematics. 
.„A52S.J nda l ,onda nt Schools!. 
(60963) 133420 


LONDON 

LATYMER UPPER 
„ SCHOOL 

King Streep London W6 

t Independent, HMC, I000 
boys) 

i oS« Bnte i *P r September 
1“84 a Graduate to teach 
MATHEMATICS to OCE 
Ordinary. Advanced and 
Scholarship Levels. Salary 
London Burnham on scale 
appropriate to experience. 

k accommodation 
might be available during 
term time. 

Applications. together 
with fuH curriculum vitae 
and the names of two re- 
ferees to The Headmaater. 
Letymer Upper School. 

London WG 
133420 


BERKSHIRE ENFIELD 

t&PRSB BOROU «H of 
‘J 1 - 16 mixed) EDMONTON SCHOOL 

geared September fim c.mbndo, Rd^Enf^ 

SULtMS&Vi Sft- ^33§ d Comprehensive. Ro„ 

terHEM a¥i |^“»«"ber 19a4< 




(oranother eu^ctY^i^r 
giving detaffi or t ?.?w.,?J? p . ma * 

: i.swMdasass i 






LONDON 

SUTTON 1 BOROU ° H OP 

g^WOTMF aH 
®i®8P?^ P ' ;TER 

f ecan 
. (31 


i2?o^l2„*wJlKJ ,8am 9 n * under 
g«co B ^. 4? ) Methemetlcs^ScMe 


teacher on 
' " '*‘*4711 


"“ T 'sSS'il 


teXcher 

TICS a „ nd . COMPUTER STU- 
DIES (Scale 1 ) to work In e 
lively, well established and 
successful department. Ability 
to teach up to C8E and '0* 
Laval Is esaentlBl. The school 
has 12 computers in fully 
equipped rooms. 

Further details and appiica- 
tlou forms from the Headmea- 
ter. (8AE please). 

Closing date March 
1 984. 

Berkshire County Council Is 

an equal opportunity em- 

ployer. 160938) 133422 

BERKSHIRE 

DULMERSHE SCHOOL 
Chequers Way. Woodley, 
Reading RG3 3EL 
N.O.R. 1423 

BK^WEr>s 

I O end ‘A 1 Level work 
available for aul table cendl- 
L» r 0B Department, high 
“*“" dard " and commitment 
needed. Many varied extra 
curricular activities, 
b*» ppI, j b I .j«“ar enclosing 
SAB ""d t-V. Closlnd date 
March SOth. 1984. 

Berkshire County County Ie 

5r o ye B r , ; li , a 6 , 0 9 3 O | , r QrtU " U y 33 Sg a - 

BIRMINGHAM 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

MATHEMATICS - SCALE 

8T. JOHN WALL RC 
COMPREHENSIVE 

Oxhlll Road. B21 BHH 

Tel: 021-534 1823 

Required for the alert of 
the Bummer Term - Scale 1 
XS® C i 1a !r. .° r Mathematics to 

Airfc^aTSU'sas: 

» t BS 

Head Teacher. (37403) 

133492 


C AM BRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 

8T. IVO SCHOOL 
High Leys, St. Ives, 
Cembe. PE]7 4RH. 

(1681: IX - 18 m) 

Well qualified Mathe 
Tea chare required for 
Septambsr vacancies, Work 
, A _ and Scholarship 
level . .One post requires 
Computer Stu- 


Scale 1. Thla 
opportunlt 


IS 


teachtL 

sssssx,vx s™« e r! 

close links wfth P *tiia*^Bl hu 

ment or Computer Studf«.“ rl * 
,2th. C a^ts idVr a 1 1 on^ g Ive n^?i ‘as.i^ » ‘ 

* 'VO homes allowance! n " and 


IHETIM^S EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 2.3,84 


gECONDARY MATHS 

aanJnuod 



rurtKer IC detai n iB to^whi 


obtainable nWTfc. 


H 8 e A .i l 


Ay.t-WARp SCHOOL 
y/ilbury Way, London N18 



«Pp5.lnb5en “ P ° r " ry Dno tB ™ 

Secondary trained teachers 

wan U ce» t ‘ nt,al ■ d «UtlSS5S 3lo- 

n h Aliowanco. £643. 

..APPly by letter, with curri. 
PUlum vitae. giving 
g dd *‘ 8aaaa «n4 tolephoiie nmn! 1 
R ara two rereraes to “he 
Head Teacher at the School: 
aa soon ee possible. ‘ 

S H JF Af ATYTMBR 8CHOOL 

LDndc^ U f?g H 9TN ' Edmonl0n ' 

Founded 1624 Voluntary 
Aided Grammar School (1230 
Boya end Glrle: 300 in Sixth” 
Form) 

from SOth April 
1984. Meater/Mletress (Scale 

Th-.- tQ ,* e *£. h mathematics" 

This la e temporary post 
covering for Maternity Leave. 
There is an opportunity for 
teaching mathematics through- 
out the School, including *A* 
level work, for n eu I table op- 
pile ant. The ability to teach 
applied mathematics could bo 
an advantage. 

London Allowance. £643. 
Application by letter with 
the names or two rerereea and 
a testimonial should be sent 
to the Heedmeetar at the 
School stating qualification* 
end experience. <37632) 

133422 


KINGSTON UPON 
THAMES 

BSXkVoN 1 upon K th a mbs 

Gtss&i-d. 

ffiSdofl UPJSL Thames . 

wiunt ar? Co ntrol led 
&nmsr School or 873 boya, 

AMR? SEPTEMBER, 

gSraKi wjssfTii 

Ks Sixth Form to A a, » d 'S' 
Smi. a wllllngneae to eseiet 
“El ecachlno gemes (rugby 
S3 cricket), cross-country. 
JJJol, or chess would be wel- 

“Salary: Burnham Scale 1, 
.i,7t London Allowance. 
fl '»npltc0tione Immediately to 
M Held mas tar at the School, 
MStiier with rull curriculum 
!nu snd the names of three 
rlfa%s*r (57993) 133422 


K'CHMONDUPON 

L ° RNa ° H Sr- OF 

°^uauanua-»- 

Twickenham ^fcuddl'eeox 

(Teh to 1 i 881 0187 

d?®" dmaat «r: Garth 
Freeman. J.p.. jJ.A 

S"3;:, , sr bl . a *"'f- ^S5?8 

f ac^u y 0 ^ h g°‘ , flood 

and 


Room 


KIBKLEES 

&w^f OUNClu 

fe®hl S 0 E H R ^ C H E O 8 OL 

MSId^SK'fcG 

'{beolrsd for September 1884 
* wdL dual trie d orad u e te to 
ulHi MATHEMATICS - 

SCALE I in this 11 -16 com- 
•retitiulve sehool. There era 
Si fall-time ms theme Galena 


Compu- 

MathemaHcs Toom*! 11 * Qf 
0 te A W and ,U “ 1, anM 1 

ho en advantage. 001 WQU,d 

the school (i a d n ^ Dr “« 
returned* 1 

March 1984: (3742 n ,8,h 


P»ey advert”' under" •‘m". d1 *' 
■"PPQue p, ga .. 

HUMBERSIDE 

“thf.V«8l°i„f= AI -“ 0 ° E An 

-iclentlous L°n B rt d ■.ISaS.or 



135422 


d ths wbjeot lefaunht Vo BO 

»f s iiP| A So^ F D |^#^AND 

cl Math Bin it Ice, C8E Mode 5^ NY WELL SCHOOL ENT 
CSB ArKhmetlc Mode 3 SR4* 9BA Uth Road - Sunderland 
LOroup 12) 

Roqulred r»- 


is followed. . 

Applle»Uon forma (a.a.f.e. 
BttiM) from the Head 
tudiar st the achool to 
iton completed forme should 
k retureed within J4 days of 
all idvertliement. (63383) 

133492 


R?22/r 


for September. 


nAPIWR OP' 
ipraphy, ¥hB 1 **L l i%)pi , l 8nd 


Durham ■ 

"'xunTy domic, ;.j .... , 

„ «« f aM 5 C ^9^ “wil 


Application 


forme and 
the 


133499 


MERTON ' 


borough of. 
Rt ? a i-ODGE high' 


SCHOOL “ 

T*‘ f oi -946 2908- .. ■' ■'i' . 



la yre. 

•_ whom 

£owa§ cB'.cga j 
■ Ae soon a; 



tWa 




WYTTINnHAMSHIRE 

4; -‘- : 

L-anrern Lana; Boat Lenka ' ' ° A MBRlDQiB SHIRE " • 
fiQN ' ■ colleq G e BO,,rn village 

vsisr. 


HAVERING 
^P£i n nS orouch of 

B CAMPION SCHOOL 


Hornchurch 


ter*it "5he r echcfoL 


noeeifala. . . 


t . . 1 t^in ’ 



-r .■ 


■ I Ps i-pVdehiri 
:i NORFOLK B^ucerion lmi 

• HtOH SCHOOL '■ • 


SixV?: wjx '■ a*t : p • ifrtft 


Manor 


_ M 8}rt In; tho 




OXFORDSHIRE 

SL ca - Abiuty to or K-£i athBn,a - 


CUMBRIA 



THl . 

^«gu Tao Boys - Sixth Form 

jJfcHoor”* - '*■'—* "-C. n I* 

HS!ife?. 0r £ ChUr,:h 32339 
headteacher: Dr. J f 

§. P L^.°h l0n,> Ph-D., 

Ing fuli rB curr|ou^uin Ca J( , * ,n 9,V J 
quotlno twn £llvl ,H v,t “» and 
be sent d t ?ect°^V ,, ?!‘.» l W u "I 

Master at the £chooL h A 2 feff 

133422 


KN0V8LEY 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF 
KNOWSL8Y 

RUFF WOOD 

c n c R H E g§£ sivE 

BauBhwacd Drive. 

HUS boys Slid olrls -11. 
llnir* SPA payable}. 

Itqulnd for September 
(Tirair If possible : SbalS 

Kin rMrfderad. 


Tici A (s?B E l l8 n OF Mathe ma- 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

EPSOM HIGH 8CHOOL 
Epsom 

‘ H>. WYM Ssi BMff- 


in additi on c" s*B d >-v.iT 

K E.i&u tt “ <,s ®“ ,fnB “ 5SS 

fi?ee* 35 S»s 

-■ ■ 133618 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Iwale T dPv > { b ?^K ar ™ ent 

mwtoJh** 0 *™- 
feeSR s^: <,nua - 

SS2“P9 <*» - 17 years) 

turns r2mi rr ?? Summer/Au- 
tu ™,n Term experienced end 

1 i a B r taa ®har aa Head 

§5 pJ?A r A Lfnauanes (Scale 

l®me?P P o°f r » o/hVr lSS= 

■““■■work Vacancy due to 
ty*leeve* 0n “* ® nd of ma,lrn ° 
n..S£.‘ii. by letter to the 

referSes d (VST""" *? f two 


HUMBERSIDE 

S£m°“»» TTEE 
v?/.\^£T\T p "&*- 

LBvW a ^h a a 5S..,. sAol “ rBb 'P 

Sraa-rMaS 0 

153620 

LONDON 

JSSW" Education 
centre ON s,xth form 

JKWAW 1 - N7 

flung*) (Scale 2, v?h a winboTn 
team! 18 The"* 

lanJILape. at d ^A l . op Z? t . °f 

s 

mS2V 0 ^ oonulne commit- 

s£«- co « and 

Centre, f ° T thU ln ^vato^ 

I C LEA n ^ ? Bte >8 March. 

^pftwV^ffffsTste 


ESSEX 


£ i a ®tle ViE vv school 

Ula P nd al Av " nu “- Canvey 
t -? 11 ^. 000 Projected) 

I ^ 1? l /*. n d *96811 

Btftaaias i vser" 

a^Ji??ssi. , rai.v“ S!SS!ll! 

H«3 r .S,-.h.r na uoSf.'?I!r .'S 0 ? 

Pleaee). lOQoiV) lBe * v -j £&& 


H f,SEfi )RD and 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Kl H < !n C ^«°“ ,KIOH 

Kidderminate^^vorcs. 

AS-ncnV.""^ 

2*' a r, German as well Ji 
French and Europoen St" 

,_The school in - ton. 

Sixili h For m 1 . * ° 8r ° «” W 


TEACH ON EXCHANGE or go 
on e course abroad. See aver- 
■088 ana .education oourn 
columns. (37008} 


to P thS* °h 2 JL n w **JtIng 
rrln ‘UL. Hpadmaeter glvlno 

Sill"®™"" s *s 8 “s 5 ?s 

' p ¥' h «; With the n ernes 
eddreeaee of two re" 

Sffi rfadBFWK 


cour.es 

133620 


taiuTha ^ 'no HBl 

P n receipt of 
faolacep S.A.E. (37B3T) 

133* 


623 


Scale 1 Posts 


^fMPORARY 
inch* 


®MATICS Scale 1 
teacher required April 

ttw! wiSTSaSSS 1 

ttritgSm ?o°3 n ir t H « 3 


“ whom epplloa- 


rss&W&mssmt' 

(12 - 18 Mixed Comp. 
NOR. 1080, 184 Sixth 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL 0 A C - tA) HIOH 

6Tl W 7 l V’AB VOnUai Htarr ° rd 
Required 
e HEAD 
GUAGB8 , ak 

" n a * 

AaM' - 


jaa^ntial, 


BRENT 

bReNT N flOROUG H OF 
SCHOOL ONB COMMUNITY 

^!^ia. A W" u ?fc. N ^S I « 7 , AD 

plus r i Vo *Adi.7l U Cfr *?• aQhQQl 

studon *» •" 

arteV 

°E E N^^ (8ca*|e 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

|W A NLE^ S^CH 0 P (^L R ™ ENT 

SJK? r U" y ' V ant M 8 7TB 

. r# “ far the Summer 

l S? d fram the be- 
ginning of the Summer Term- 

DERMA S? U S!, l 5i Bd MtSehSp OI 

.aSB&S&iliSSUL 


POWYS 


COUNTY COUNCIL 

ilS£ 4 S swtef ®M MH! ' T 

This new. purpose built. 
Group 8 School opened In 

^‘tb Years 1 

«Br2. e ?kL P r el, W*'' r * school, to 
of'criekKnwfu 1 morkot town° 
“?.,^ r ‘ ck howB]| end nearby 
Valley. 

Koq-ulrad for September 198a 

sublec?. T^-i,°L lh P Allowing 

“ French "JL oeeentlal 
s?5dl“"- 

Lennuege. form part of e 
3 0, 2S!.S™«‘L ur^l f ulu, ? to Year 

Powyo NP8 1 AY.TsaV 
glSSfgJ- pioafns date for the 

SUNDERLAND 

“eSs’Sln 0 "' w « h «09«oo 

(Group 1 1} 

IR|?4:.r ed t<3r aaptembar. 

SfF h |“ r " r We 

end Ch Oerm h an r/ ° r both 

sS'f.SBfs" 

lw/M‘ MSasgg 


SURREY 

IIc« N ? g8 ^‘ TTEE 

Tad worth 

^80 " In? NOR 

h.® \Ws is 


T8AC 'J °N EXCHANGE or go 
ova^aeo■ OUr ???,A mb^o 2 ,1 - a *“ 

coSrSSJ columne . tfflBgF 0 * 

133629 


WALTHAM FOREST 


ing de- 


Jbtler qlvir. 

!9*LM*., queliricatlona 

nca 


Sfc- Mxl 


SSiitrtJSSV of two ro- 
p»l*Boiild bB gent wlth- 

10 daya. 
138429 


f tojfboN 1 

$ BOROUOH of- 
»Aj 


Form) 

MATHEMATICS Scale 1 
teacher required Septem- 
ber 1984, To Jain large 
euccesafUl department, 

offering courses to CSB, O 
and range of A level aub- 
Jecta. interest in computer 
education end/or statistics 
en advantage. 

C.V- to Heed. For Turth- 

ffi.fnai-s?' isssB 


ernare at the school (e.a.a.). 

All eppllcanta ere asked to 
note that It ie the County 
Council's vtpw that it Ie de- 
sirable for their employees to 
bo members of an appropriate 
Trade Union. (379671 133618 


welcome. An interest In Com- 
munity Education will be 
helpful. 

London Allowance of £997 
per annum la payable. 

Brent la an Equal Opportu- 

nlt Brent l Vs > rgmfa men telly com- 
mitted; to Multi-Cultural 


TEACH ON EXCHANGE or. go 
on a course abroad. Bee 
overaees . and a ducat I on 
aoureaa golumns. <53237^ 



SCHOOL 


18 

on roil; 


MAT&EMATICB P* 

Interest In 8tSn?:li. special 
Computer atSSia * ai. and i°r 

J»rtes ,c 3 i , a!,. „ and 
ysso,"" to h 3 ™-v v :s 1 ' ‘Si: 


rs;A7i. pSSS! (39197) 


133499 


cduA?; 

ufred for 


TepVomber 


rtvoived.' ■ 



5&'-5.*J5 Ni/feS-a-e 


avoidable f “ Q n ^ 

two-w“„ e ^ IO f r ^' ARP<wSe& 

(3*78 1 0) f 

133490 


DEVON 

Please see 
ment ■ on 


dlkpieye 
Pega - 




Scale, 1 1 Rosts 


ESSEX 

T«U *' ' 

Tb 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

« Sl ,% aT ad ua t dua 1 ‘ ,J Bd 

pendent Se 8r to?fT^4088) lnde ' 

133482 


Hillingdon 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
HILLINGDON 

NORTH WOOD SCHddjL 

. ter 8 M^^ rthwooa 

(number on roll - 882. 148 
in sixth form) .. 



ENT 

If for’ at 

lsijs. Button, Surrey 


r, t l t ha •unable Tor e 

‘ Me n„« 

rs^hallrhls 


•WihSff° : 
te i,b 


'■The schoo 

bbbtw ?^S' 

■ from the | 


s tarns. 

.K.'hSfjS 

tier to the head l 
rlcu:- 
ena 


te;'M p %! no “ ourr 


Teaching in the Third World la an 
education in itself. See under 
Oversees Section. 

(34138) 


Modarn Languages 
Haads gl Department 


AVON COUNTY 

yy sci 


• V — E 1 I -- | ■ flbW oMte/*®?*" 1 wSP- ST 1 ■ 

'• ;• 'i ■■ i •' — -i 

r I ' Tv'nwlN.. * 4 ~ . •!**. I ■ • .1. ■ 


NfcTi ■ ' .v. 2 
Va 8 «ft M8 ' ^(hchldy. Nla 

Ron' 3 8^' ° h Oh s iv e , 


hBr ^©881 1 




WELL8W 

Cliendeg 

?f|-^8“l 

S Dhapl of 
^Jji Form) 



fglSSSBS^Mf” 


WALTHAM FOREST 

CORPUg CHRIST1 HIGH 

poodall Road. London Bll 
Head: Mr. F. white 
REQUIRED FOR EASTER OR 
SEPTEMBER 

odm w. wat 

er London Allowance) re- 
qulred In . this Catholic com- 

:j:hr fy^arh-is 0 !!; 

An excellent opportunity to 
lend this Important Depart- 

K ent and to be Involved in 
e ■ development of .a new 
purpose-mint sohoof. Ability 
to teeah Frinoh . epointial. .■ 
Contact.-. Headteacher .for 
Applloanon Form and further 
details (send s.a.e.L . . 


school 

mldwi 


ilea In a 


area midway between . 
id Bath end Ie on the p- 
belt alone- « 


pleasant 
in Bristol 


DONCASTER 

MSXBQROUOH SCHOOL 

Maple Road, Mexborough 
S64 9BD . 

-• • • 1 - . • 

Tel: Mexborough 383888 ' 

REQUIRED ■ rrom Julie 
18 or aa soon as possible 
(hereafter -two graduate 
teachers, one for French, 
one for French and Span- 
lahi to teach these subjects 
throughout the achool end 
in the Sixth Form. Some 
’A 1 Level work In bath 
languages available, to a 
suitably qualified candi- 
date. 

Both these poets era In- 
itially • to cover . tor abs- 
ences on maternity leave. 

Application, forma Bre 
available from the Heed- . 
master at the school, to 
whom they should be re- 
t^rqet^ without ■ del* 


LONDON SR32 


^A^lEB^ALLEN’8 GIRLS 1 ' 

Requires a FRENCH teacher.' 
See advertisement in Indepen- 
dent Section. East Dulwich 

of^eS £f§&4?(54676>*?fs62!g 


NORFOLK/ '1 , 

' OFUEL HIGH SCHOOL;: 
Oriel Avenue. Goriest an, 

' at. Yarmouth . 

No. , on Roll. I 630 19 - 16 
. ' mixed ■ 

) ; Soeile . 1 Tsso^ef. Frenoh; •* * 

Required ' September 
19B4 to teach French In an 


. . _ "/5d V BRT1SBMENT 

|gR FOR AP1 


APRIL OR 


I fiACHERS OF URDU/PUN- 
ABI (QURMUXHI SCRIPT). 
Two teechere are required 
who ere able to teach both 
URDU and PUNJABI (OUR- 
MUKHl SCRIPT) in a number 
of the Authority's Secondary 
Schools. , , 

Candida tea are eought with 
. experienca Id teaching URDU/ 
PUNJABI .literacy akflle. 

SCALE 1/9 depending, .on 
i experience- plus London Allo- 
wenpe... . .. . _ 

• . Contact - Heed teacher rar 
Appliaetion Farln end’ further 
details (sand i.s.a.l - - 

(60088),.. 133694 


f Ulpetidi tip department 

htV4«.rn Orame an6 en- 
glleh will bg an advantage. 


Application by letter en- 
closing o.v. ana the names 
or two refaraaa to the 
Headteacher at : the achool 
■so). 

]6th 
33628 ' 


char 

pleas 


ilseVs 


flhe green belt oloaets 
ellghtrul countryelde. , , 
lequtrea tor September 


doe 
o 

1984. 




Bfi ■ • Sap tombed 

“ 5?e p 3? 


win sc 


In. 


SuS'Sr: 1 ; 


:S"S) WjtKtii ... 

dnd addrease 


: frysrmb 




iool staling 
((dresses of 
and Incfud- 


, curriculum 



.... France and : 

1, ¥L"3o h .«^™‘,a , -.p l p.,. » 

an experienced teacher who U 
prepared to -' work hard end 

a an • The ability to teach both 
manages, .will be. an advan- 

tadst 

" 


Scale 2 Posts and above 

BBRKSHIRti 

BMJH AlfPRliEAtt PARK - ,| 

“S.R. 1600 (140 6th 
.mcnilrad for. fie; 

pSr 

2). Ti 


of - J application to 


!BL»!r^-'a8SS:^«R 

refereea.r 
number. , ■ 


telephone 

m ..^‘ 7 jf?va'maVr 


Avon |» .sn 


CUMBRjtA - ! 

ou«Tym D ML ^ t|t( 


9). To take pn particular: re- 

asssa* *S!ljs a^nai 

^ffi,as‘r h tprWp.|. 

BistoempstOBd Park 8<^ao[, 
<B Berk-mr- CQunty CQuiicll I- , 


DONCABTBR . 

^ ON ^SSL HIGH ' 

Tel! Don 78)328 . 

riiijiSL’ti 

,.(iKi!i:'''isf m Wf'H js 

-teacher at the ■ achool . to 
Whom 1 they should be're- 
- a. soon a. po^b^ 


NOTTINGHAM ' 

ff£FSyi°? AM ” IOH 

Graduate to teach French 
September; 

_ (See under Independent 
.Schools). (67849) - 133689 


in 


WEST SUSSEX 

hazel. Wick School . 

Three Bridges, Crawley. 
Sussex 

MODE^j*f LANGUAGES - 

Required far the - Summer 
Term an honours graduate 
able to Offer GERMAN end 
FRENCH In a thriving depart- 
ment In (nla well-aefebllihad 
19 - 18 comprehensive school. 
Teaching up to 'A* level for a 
etiltable candidate. 

„ Forms cod da telle from the 
Headteacher on receipt of 
foolscap s.a.e. Closing date 
14 days after anpeerenca or 
advertisement. (STB 43) 

133682 


Teaching In the Third World Ie en 
eduaetion In ltaelf. Bee under 
Overeeus Section. 

(54011) 


-f A 




r.'" ; 




'! ' i-' , • 

• : r- ' 


' . ll'.-.i 

* i’Ui 


'i -- ' 

J! . i 




:-t. 


I . 
f ' • . 



■r-y.. 




sr 


16 


ti 


HAVERING , , v,-, , .; 

,ON' BOROUGH OF 

jilts?# 

ft? Inarebdiinia 1199 *' 

leadteoOhor: J.B.., Quinn. 


DUDLEY. 

■METROPOLITAN ■ ■ 
BOROUGH 

the dOrmsTon SCHOOL 

, , te^e&tSlSS: 


«^omian cuwtr council > 

Required WSiif^eiinbar 1^4. 

CAIHOMAN HIQH SCHOOL, CARDIFF 
( 1 1 — 1 8 ComprtnMiehft) 0 Form Entry , 

HaiaKI of Modem LfihOuagosi Sole 4 

Expeffenced ho no lira graduate preferably In Frenoh, to lead a 

S fint committed lo an praUaural approach and also to a potcy of 
modem Isnguagta to ppplls of afl aljTStlea. Hie languages 
regularly are Frenoh, Gentian end Watahr and ocoadohafy 
Italian arto Spanish. ' I' 

LLAHRUMNEY HIGH: SCHOOL, CARDIFF 
( 11-18 CompreHamlv*) 7 Form Entry 

Hood of: Fvwnohi, lefllfi 3 + «,p.ai. 


- -1 



To be rfispofisftle (dr lha organUaDon and. laacNr 
throughout ihe school .up to' and lhplud|ng * ' 


of. tfto sCibjedt 

‘ *1.^ : 


odern 
Department, j An 


fhterasf In recent- develop 
it In Modern Lan- ' 
ijflhm - . inr - ptal't 


StANWELL ■ COifPRBHEN SlVE SCHOOL PEKARTH 
(11-10) 0 FOfm |Entry ’ 

H*»d of Gaoarapftyi Soai* 3 1 

A well qualified and experience) graduate to be reapohalble for the I 
o^rtwHon of toe Geography Department and to teach Geography to ; | 

Appllottlon ibrmB may be. oMainadjph racafat of a stamped 
BddfMaad foolsdap .fimrewpa ifom Tho Director of- Education, 
Education Offlpga, Kb^way.' Cardiff CpI 440 , to 
appllowom ahoun be rttUrred with fourteen daya 
appemnoe of this adveftlutefnent 





















SECONDARY EDUCATION 

continued 


Music 

Heads of Department 


EALING 

LONDON BOROIJOH 
EDUCATION SERVICE 

MANOM ,,,CH 

Drayton B rid no Rond, 
ilanwetl, London W7 
Ahp range IB- ZD. number on 
roll 1140. BlKth Form ISO 
Required for the lummor 
term 1084 on a temporary 
contract, a graduate mude 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON HO ROU OH OF 
ENFIELD 

THE BULL5MOOR SCHOOL 
Eullsmoor Lane. Enfield. 
Middx. 

Required April 1904. taaahar 
of MUSIC. Scale 1, mainly for 
yearn 1 - 3. 

is a temporary poet for 
tho Summer Term. 

London Allowance. £643. 
Application forma und 
further da tells (foolscap SAEi 
obtainable from the Headmas- 
ter. to whom they ehould be 
fCKW." ■" BDon °® possible. 
<374301 13382 £ 


SHEFFIELD 

CITY OF SHEFFIELD Spain 1 PflStfi 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ObBIO I TUftlS 

FIRTH PARK SCHOOL 
Barnsley Road. Sheffield S3 ' ' 

68Z 

Required as soon an possible DORSET 

a temporary teacher of Music, 

Scale 1 for the remainder or CORFE HILLS SCHOOL 
the present school year. Higher Blandford Road, Corfa 


Application farms end Mullen, Wimborno BH31 3JH 
further details are available 113 • 18 Co-Educational i 
from the Headteacher at the Headmaster: Dr. Brian Harper 
school to whom they should Required for Summer Term 
bo returned by MONDAY 12 1984. a Teacher of Qirls 

MARCH 1984. (379971133838 Physical Education, Scale 1. 


teacher as Head of Depart- 
ment. Successful experience 


of 'O' and 'A' Level raachlnu 
and both choral and orches- 
tral . production vital. This 
could be a Scale 3 or 4 post 
Tor a suitable candidate. 

London Welphtliin £887. 

Application form from the 
Chief Education Orricer, Had- 
ley House. 79-81 Uxbridge 
Hoad . Ealing, London W5 
3BU (SAEI to ba returned by 
16th March 1984. (609371 

■33818 


' MERTON 

UK98R “ 0 *' 0K or 

y¥£A° &?• Mitcham. Surrey 

CR4 IBP 

Headteachor Mr. G.D.N. 

ailsB, M.A. 

Tel: 01-764 31 19 
Age Ranao: 13-18 yrs. 

No. on Roll: 770 
London Allowance: £08 7 
Closlna Date: 16th March 

1 904 

TEMPORARY head of 
MUSIC (Scale 2) to be re- 
SnSlSf * I? r teaching the 
■“JW®** throughout the 
■chooi There is considerable 
opportunity to develop the In- 
• * <! u m on t al and choral work In 
tno school and applicants will 
ho eitpoptad to gfve a vigorous 
Input to school 
activities. Teachers without 
S? P®£| *n ca may be conelderad 
tlanjonatrably have 
•pedal qualities. 


HARINGEY 

Progress with Humanity 

HORNSEY SCHOOL FOR 
OIRLS 

Indurwlck Rond. London Nfl 
9JF 

Required as soon aa passible. 
A lively and enthusiastic 

P art-time Teacher of MUSIC 
or two days par week (Mon- 
pay on«r tVadnesdavi to teach 
lower school Classes. Success- 
ful teaching experience assen- 
tlal. Temporary pout until the 
f of the Summer Term 

Lot tors of application, with 
curriculum vitae and the 
nnmee and addresses of two 
professional referees, to the 
ha S - tho School by 
Bth March. 1984. 

London Allowance (£98 7) 
POI'BDl B m 

Haringey la nn equal oppor- 
tunity employer. (576481 
135823 


Application _ forma and 
rurther particulars nf the post 
are available from the Head 
Teacher at the above address. 
F lease enclose stamp ed 

addressed envelope. C37BB2I 
„ 133818 


• NORFOLK. 

:• '<^ADvW.r,AMENT, . : 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

BARCLAY SCHOOL 
Walknrn Road. Stevenage 
All ability , 1 1 - is. mixed 
school. 900 on roll 
Required for the summer 

f la £"* th . B Drat Instance a 
-art-time teacher or Muaic 
?^ dai '.* par vvaa *<> to teach 
unior classes and help with 
?L 0 h rk P f el,B department in 
the school. 

Further details of the post 
are available from the Head- 
master at the school. 

. Lat t°ra or appllcstlan, 
toBather with the names oi 
two referees, should be sent 
to the Headmaster at the 
“on ns possible 
IB717BI 135822 


WARWICK 

THE KINO'S HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR OIRLS 
Warwick CV54 4H J 

(Independent Day School. 
330 girls. 130 In Sixth 


.Required for September. 
1 994 graduate with 
P.G.C.E. or equivalent to 
share In the teaching of 
Music throughout tha 
school. q.C.E. O and A 
Lsvol work. Junior olasses. 
choirs, orchestra etc. and 
soma individual leaaona. 
either piano or woodwind. 
Preference given to a be- 
ginner soaking first post. 

Applications mo format 
with curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses of re- 
ferees to the Headmis- 
tress. <576271 133832 


Pastoral 

Heads of Department 


CUMBRIA 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
Teacher responsible for Pas- 
toral Care Scale 4. 

See our nd. on Page 67. 


HAMPSHIRE 
CRANBOURNE SCHOOOL 
RaaVaNP 0 **' Basingstoke 

N^o.FU iVJS* 1 c «*mpraho*iilv0 
MEAD^OF FIRST YEAR 
Required September, 1 984 . 

f. r fe? c o-f fflksa.asK" to 

shifts*-* 

tar. (B 7 8381 13401B 


1984. a Teacher of Olrls 
Physical Education. Scale 1. 
This will ba a temporary 
appointment for one term In 
the rirst instance. Candidates 
are naked to stats their 
second subject and Indicate 
any special qualifications In 
Physical Eduction. 

. The School, which opened 
in 1976. lias 1300 pupils In- 
cluding e sixth form or 330. 

Candidates are asked to re- 
ply by letter, listing two re- 
ferees, direct to the Headmas- 


ter at the address above as 
soon at possible. (37673) 

134923 


HttETTIRfia ^UGATIONAL'S UPPLfiMfeNV } 

SURREY BROMLEY ~ 

IPKSj»mn. < aSHIfffiG rBB feSSS?gY BOROU °H OF 

18 Mixed Comp.) lcH'f>OL N RIQBY R.C. 

TEMPORARY GIRLS PE Layhams Road W-. 

? c,b‘ 5 J tB ?£ ho o required April Wickham. Kent BR^auu 
1984 for tha Summer Term. 11 - 18. fc F e SJSz “"H 
Application forms and SCALE 1 port '“ on> P- 
rurther datalla from Head Tel: TEACHER op nviw- 

Epsom 40388. (37830) 154222 EDUCATION RBLI °fOUS 

Uotf " C |i* r n«dV B d 1,0, ,°“ Edu„. 

April 1 984 * to 26th 

iducatlon 

. Panging 6th form lth " n "*• 

. . . wiIl h %e C *a^p acted ^5 Dola ‘«<l 

la|iart,,,anl 

upper school. caurBoa In the 

BoSS°a? U a 0n p ar ?£STlth 8 «n arB 

1NCIL 

Sar." " ■ ■■ 


jygTlMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Religious Education 
Heads of Department 


jgC^ND ARY SCIENCE 

■^tmmd — 

pOWYS 

'n UCA^I ON *DEP A R T M E N T 
SCHOOL 

sars, ... Apr.!, 

MV r or such later date aa 


HAVERING 

H|5gg, N N g°«OU° H OP 

? SAVE SCHOOL 

!xx Rood ' Harold Hill RM3 

VB? U lJ?on 0 «^ 1 * ed » 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HgVnoLS"- 

2UE d ' p °terborough PEI 

^“teSihlfr'Sf teSBPb * 1984 


EAST 8US8EX 
BUCKSWOOD ORANGE 
Teacher required, SBpt. 1984. 
_ See Independent Schools, 
Pastoral. Page 79. (37957) 

154222 


HARINGEY 

Progress with Humanity 

|T. THO MAS MORE R.C. 
SCHOOL 

g^f'&aVEiB 1 Wood 
r^ : o\°i§B b ?rn na fl,rla 

Headmaster: Mr. P.T. Fox. 

GIRLS' PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. SCALE 1 
A Teacher Is required for 
September or earlier to work 
In a growing department with 
■S'" 1 .*?" 1 jMlHWes. Applicants 
Should he able to offer 
teaching skills In Netball, 
Gymnastics and Athletics and 
have a commitment to oirer- 
Ino out-of school involvement 
to enhance the rale or the 
department within the School. 

Teachers seeking their rirat 
appointment may wish to 
apply. 

;urte'.f.'!Sii. .v'KKi. l^SS 
the Headmeater at the School. 
Forms need to be returned to 
him by 19 March. 

London Allowance (£9 87: 


CUMBRIA 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
CALDEW SCHOOL 
Dalston, Carlisle 
(mixed comprehensive 11-18 
years, 1052 on roll) 

Required ror September 1984 
■ HEAD OF HELIOIOUS 
EDUCATION and Perianal 
and Social Education able to 
teach across tha whole age 
.and ability range up to 'A 1 
level. The school la looking 
•or a wall qualified teacher 
with tha breadth of experi- 
ence and outlook essential ror 
this demanding post. Scale 3. 

Application forma and 
further datalla from the Head 
l ? whom completed forms 
should ba returned by 16 th 
March 1884. ISae please). 


EAST SUSSEX 

§£h r <5S£ ard-s r c - 

8ea l ^Tf4^ 'lSE*' - BMh,,, ° n - 


* wi ins QnH 




Comprehensive mixed, 11 - 
io. Roll: 60Q 

Required from September: 
m7Jh Roman C.Hiollo as 

Scale 3 r R ' E ' Da * , * l ' tni “ n t. 

Ral °^ otI, i n Brants available 
in approved obbbb. 

„ Apply by latter to the 
Headmaster enclosing currlcu- 
him vitas end sae please. 
flSflM «*«t a March; 1 6th. 
(65593) 134418 


London Allowance (£987) 
PSMblB- Removal Expensaa - 

&M! owad ap f s 7«S 


KENT 




TMfeNT 


- • ' C ^rm ii l l nn 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HIOH 
■ SCHOOL 

Bromyard. Hfda. HRT 4QS 

' 11 - 16 Rural 

Comprehensive (560 pupils 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WATFORD BOYS GRAMMAR 
BUnUOL 

Rick mens worth Road, 

Watrord 

Roll: 1050 boyi, 260 In 6th 
form 

Required September, Head of 
Religious Studias, Scale 3 
plus London fringe allowance 
E258 and possibility of gener- 
ous relocation expenses. 

Applications, givlno full de- 
tails of experience and in- 
terests together with the 
names of two referees, should 
be sent ,to the Headmaster. 




r - v 


from whom further particu- 
lars are available. (57X74), 

134418 




returned ■- to ' . the Head 


appointment p PMn»wtnt 


■ r •- - • 1 -18881 9 : •- 


j |WARWiqR8rti RK * 




KNOW8LEY 

wood Drive' 
r tn woo d. K| rit b v . 

rspyaraoLSisly^ 

* ? and girls 1 


RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

Marc?i" l r#B4: AVla 7 » 1 6,h 

134218 







• f| i ; 3Ji?h : V omISSI! ■ ■ 

aiffiifiii'isissi 

r'lS' 4k.-.! 1 . '• v I 1 ': S , • .'.'r -? 


l °toaj!&^ pow 

°^%w^ OF 

*ohooi. ' 

"vaiwf'iAR-w; 

p&2EHBSfot> 

ftlvlayv W|th D ^L- i , -' oct 


. , HILLINGbON ' 

r.^^L^gggg" of 

■H.admaau^: ^. Dobson. 

; tSMrt5iS 

torts' SSa . b? P Vtttar th t e « ,, . r v? t 

,pC% D *££ t S' l *“ 

toe a curriculum 1 vu a e? ,D "" 

iMMSe.VMWaAUWM 


BduoatTon* Baa,J Raligloua 

134418 


LONDON 

feBSMMisaw,* 

ara ®nwioh. 

R*q u|r«d s. n ».». 


Rural Sclanca 
Scale 2 Poets and above 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

HARRY CARLTON 

COMPREHENSIVE 
_ _ SCHOOL 

Lantern Lane, Bat Laaka, 
Loughbarou|h^Le1ca. 

_ Haadmasteri A.D. 

Armstrong B. A. L.R.A.M. 

Mixed 1000 111 - 18} 

. For Easter, TEMPOR- 

ARY TEACK E k (SCALE 2) 
OF RURAL 8TUDIES re- 
quired far one term. Sue- 
ceasful candidate will 
teaoh the subject to C8E 
loyal and to small groups 
of non-examlnatlon groups 
SS'ilY? 11 * a ^Btology to mixed 
ability 3rd year and Inte- 
grated Science within the 
Lower School. 

Please apply ' by letter, 
giving names and addresses 
of two rararaas to the 
Headmaster at tha school 
•aon as poealble. 
(60040) 134620 


Science 

Heads of D epartment 

BERKSHIRE 

PARK HOUSE 

23B A a’^ HBN S I VE 
N*O.R." d 92o r t i R , 0 fd N ewbUry 


"Sioflble far tha subject up 
level. Scele 5. 
“Application , Forms and 
tartner particulars obtainable 
Sir tb« Teacher to 

Mom completed forms should 

t Pfinijr avd 

gUBRBY 

cnilcATXON COMMITTEE 
EDU --|]lD QF EFFINGHAM 
> need. Effingham 
IS Mlxsd Comp. NOR. 
ijf Sixth Form} 

E OP PHYSICS Scale^S 
■d September 1984. To 
well established dapart- 
Snt Mferlng noursgs to A 

E°.S8..2S‘ ,s;;; 

"mnsssr 1 - 

nir lurthsr data He Tel: 

gooliem 03694. (578S|^ 4a ^ a 


Stale 2 Posts and above 


BARNET 

■ONOON BOROUGH 
MfT BARNET SCHOOL 
Xailnut Orove, 'Cat Hill. 

sKni-Viss ’' ENi '“" J 

>tdiK*tlonsl 

oeprjheneyra. 6 P.B. Roll 
1(13, sixth Farm 1 BO 
fcif Cock fox 1 ere Tuba 
iletfon and New Barnet 

JjmUred SEPTEMBER , 1884, 
NYSICS graduate to be ra- 

E ailbla ror Upper Sixth , 
irtdty end Polytechnic 
tHilciUoni, Careers, General 
linilei, Community Service, 
nt Applicants should bo 
suuri graduates with auc- 
Hdul eiperlenoa or o- and 
Hmi l« aching. School has 
m icIxbcb laboratories and 
h* wiinlclans in two build - 
Ihl Soli 5/4. 

b ippfovod aesea nsslst- 
hh nxz be given towards 
th jtyrsnt or removal ex- 
sum ind eeparatton allo- 

natti. 

, WrUIno to Head 

j£T °r'. V rir.V. < ! 

1&&1 Ed “?£|gffll 


isssi- a 

Bias. a v.,. “.'“jjftsa smw. 7 A-rjrJsr 

■”ESKS , v*isla«- ?"r"L'iT. ■ -Si 

ffisufr.-cUK, p«?“- S.- 5saiss! 

fa^-aW3fi&rs 

-flrs srssst^ jsss- .« 

___ curriculum QD l 1 tBlnlng 

OXFORDSHIRE Head™ £& two ‘rafereSS 1 d «o thS 


OXFORDSHIRE 

gfaST"*-*** " ia Q 1, 60 

tea choi- 0 'to C® r September a 
Physics (8c a ?e Vi P °-i bl8 for 

HaaSPiUS. »*L'«no *«> tha 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

ffl° B BOURN VILLAGE 

ttSEC * SHBBHU 


w mm 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
J°MN HUNT SCHOOL 
G, &J»ons Road, Trench. 
Telford TFb 7 JR 

__ *1 V* 6 mixed 

comprahanslve, 1120 
pupils 

„. R8 S u,p#d from the Sum- 
"}* p I*™’ taaohar of Phy- 
(Soalo 2 ) to taks raw 

wlthl"n h th« y a « r tha subject 
mant n 8cionoo D opart- 

Head™?** - . da , t 5“" f«"« the 

Ta e | R fS? , d ,, V559i B a "^7S r 79? ,! 

134820 


Scale 1 Posts 


ttatr 

fefilQROUOH OF 
j^gpIHUI (MIXED! 


•*W'WM.R.H. 


Retvfrit /or the Bummer 
. TEACHER of 
_ _-ls to take tha 


f °r _ April 


S^^c^. 984 


RJWg* , teaching either 
2 *«iif»rdl|ig to tha ex- 


KHHUBV 8 

D?G N an^™ H i NH J VK SCHOOL 
DaBenham Road. Dagenhamt 

gtoll 1076) 

pl^iL ror 8 c J en 984 A 
SR? to 


cant would also be expected 
to toaah soma examination 
classes to C-S.E. level In 
Biology. Scale 1. 

London Addition £BB7 per 
annum. Reimbursement of re- 
moval expenses In approved 
oases. 

Plesee reply' ss soon aa 

B oserbla by letter' to the 
oadmaater giving full aurrl- 
oulum vltna Including the 


CHELTENHAM 

L^unSftJ%&V CHOOL 

fer bMh 

HE3r s **««ar 

Required for September ibrs 

h tS* 

from rt the J ?- e . t 2 ,U ..-?v a «tobla 
whom bnplioi 

tits:*,. si 180 M,. 1 "' .ivsrfs 


, DUDLEY 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH 

REDHILL SCHOOL 
„ Junction Road, 


111 - 16 _oo-ad. comp. 


ADHiy ag BUUI, am |/ua-. 

ble with O.V., and names 

jfc'.nwfff..*? '“tswi 


names and addresaaa or two 

C sferaes, one of whom should 
a your present or immediate 

fill 


^ u,r %^t pt T bar i H p* d of »f£ ,B8 date M *” h *•«>. 

ing CathollcSr and P rBot l«- ■Safstti"" 1 * 10 

oambhidobshibb SSSf 

— |Bffi 8 (5 1 B AM VILLAGE . . • 


BARNET 


laam^ssicnioH 




ESSEX 

CASTLE VIEW SCHOOL 

Mcppjil Avenue, Canvay 

■ ’ 

Required .September, apeotel- 
fiti Excellent accommodation 
and facilities In new axpand- 

‘ i1 \ea 1 C°hbr OF CHEMI8- 

^*BMiiiir*S ’Saotember. . A 


OXFORDSHIRE 

psawfea.,. 


proven . record . 


JJW4»*SHIRk : 

COMMUNITY 


graduate 
TRY thr 
llngnosa 
tra-currl 

fetM 


school mJLw OD *nprahsnalVs 
Cambrld B ?. av n ntHae frpqi 


gggP c 0MMUNITV Ka5tfg B proKS^caV. 0 ??" 

fe^%lC8 8 fKir. b S^ jynoa BTW d 

Sfr'i 1 . RS»:i. v o“ pan* grass' »a para 0 n * * alf o - 


mami aiHL 


^.,1,,,, ,. U .., 1 ■ 0*y6RD8HiWK 


m 


wsssKfS ■■‘PfSBf 

rsf «ar.. 0ntar tyPi 


nbwham 

OP 

IchSo P l on manor 

•SRS! ,, ft d *L-MW s ' 1984 -J n- 


suitable oiq d 1 4St2i a € r °r a 
well Qualified who || . a 

teacher, to be l ?.^ d _ a * ,J ®rl Snood 
Religious Educi < Wnn n ?i? 16 for 
2 ut the nh?.i on through. 

a? 

rata lubiact .5 as a. saps- 
•ftoJM*. of 1 two 1 : - 


ESSEX.. • r 

^ALVEpON SCHOp^v-t'r 
^aa°Mdon d Avan,i "' 

(Ron 1488} • .. Lif*. 1 

R»«n.don 5893361 \ *' j\\ 

PHYSICS, Scale 3 


; CsW. ,, s 


and the 
Saianoa 


BERKSHIRE ; 


facllltlaa in new expenoing 
,0 *Porme end details tor both 

®!5-N-* b ”S 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

aTOUgP^T-ON-^ERN 

M 1 rta ter jlo iTd, “purport- 
| on-Bevofn DY1 B 


KINGSTON ON THAME8 

5S!fajpnB!iW 

win"'.. S r ., 0 JS,” 01 

»h« K«S a * ,a^, **»niodlBtely to 
f a r eea? 1 6 0048 1* * 111 aa "CAjS 


knowsley 

metropolitan 

BOROUGH Of” 
KNOWSLEY 

RUPFWOOD 

“ School" 1 VE 

gSSSSZSgfgMSi 

MeraByelda L33 8xF 


OXFORDSHIRE 


hVo™ TVnBd ALE COUNTY 
j£" I a{ to | ® Drive. Blyth NE24 
(Group 10. 13 . IB 
J? Tn* 6* h*Form j 7 8 0 p«p' 1- i" a 
f°r September 1884. 

K« d Wnc^VcV^cu?: 

. Cendlditei should Indicate 
maul c °ntrlbutlon they could 
School. t0 «to Of 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
LA NO THEE SCHOOL 
Wood™^| Heading RGB ORA 
(Group fi\ laad co, oprelienal V B 
Roll 640 

f SI? .oMssco gsssss: 

c.s.e!* i?vS; E - °* ,aval tnd 

He'adfeacher' aa^arinn a‘° * h . a 


b ,a with names of two profea- 
■ ton a I referees, (s.a.a. Tor ra- 
Ply pfeaae). (8^86^1 1348% 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
high” B1DLEV county 
A venue, Hlyth NE94 
(Group 11. 13 - 18 

f yff’fiT Vt* n Forno" * ,up,, “ »" a 

iq5* lra S September 

chfml.trV fe'cVie iT'win Si 

expected to teach chami.tr? 
loach inn* nr «“* d a,B o share In 
and* ■M"*" 


™.--y-:ae lh 8 XF a\d poSalb|y “ a % B h ° - sc ‘ a 

CI36B boyi and glrJa 11. £5»JlaiP^ e l* co • u ^J«ct. SchooP I b 

18 years SPA payaiill)) 


__ Ra bulrad for Saptambar 
1 » f R®«tols, Scale 

quIrod y *to J T a e l n Ch a r ' w ra »I 

5SfSJS; 9 & Lsr^S 

l^ad lB t«cliA *coulS ,y e?n?ii 

•f*" 1 ? fifth form teach?ng. 
mia I BMrkui to technology. 

ggysia fo b r e-.a?g^ 

taacnar at the abavn 

ti^ 0B Sy t ?et% h r o, Siv?S ,, 52: 

fa l rau h SS ' m K Of two ra- 

SBR.-Mfc fg jK! 


MERTON 



NORFOLK 


oribL high school 

□rial Avenue. Ooriaatdn, 
Ot. Yarmouth 


:l iAL^owancb 


Scsii|:2 Posis a hd above 







jyWi* . *Wp' rafaraae ,; ra* nd ' 1 w?tliii. rad ' AprU or deptambar. 
iS^'AVP' ••Monday? if 2 tb u C l fl i* ; aou?A««J v 2 l V ‘ *stabllshed and 
5” P 1 1 > . Pv-', 1 M^rch, * fidulppaft Sclanca Department. 

; h '• ••• .-5 ; r ImotfatloH? - of rdptaS' accom- 

■ ' '• i ' r ' -| a e& p *Y Vta^V^4Mtft.ejehar .. tiy 

: JSy3f:aari!SLB 

Scale 1 pout - 


1 ..^V n ty council - 

Edward tq : mm 


ranelaohi 
R arioVaoh J?rl' 

N?CLl4.'«83 < 


school .. 

vL Braoknall. 


a oP t8m pSYlfai 

leal e l). : oertalhly. to JO 


No. on Roll : 680 l£ • 1.6 , 
mixed ;• . 

Scale 1 Teacher Physios 
and solajjca i . ;. . 

Raduirad Beptorabar 

iBS^^to teach PbWl™ 

balance aoroBB.lhn rull 

ability ranJa-.ta an. axDshd- 
ing '. department/. .An 'in- 


cluding "A level. An aou* 
advantage. The poet Is- due 


go WARD JONES Laval, 'A' ' fi«Tf PP^Ible. K’oS^f.Wna w Uap.rtma«T 

1 : JCHOOi: , Ability to teach chemistry to . Thoro are nlhB WOjl BqUlP- 

Road, Rhy(,' ; <0' Lovel/CSE .“^vontaBO. psd Joborstorles and.a Jul| 

' SafeMlfcs Is-. 


• . ".r T. Alhwarfh 


-i.r ■< Ashworth, B.Sa. L 


EdTraraSB*!' ' ^ 

School ■- (praylpualy Orammar . Furthily . 

8 Fttrtlier da e B?<?n} as- { obtained' I 
tlon, forma from the. Head na^s taxChar ? .St 


details and ap* 
forma oad be 

iry.A.’Sf"; 


CXL . 
partMent 


«J 4t)d 



(^™sii wRi 

k tw -xn' advgntaga. ; ■; ^ 

:.jju 8S fiffi r&m ‘s.i.ss 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

, . WOLLASTON 8CrtOqL 

W cheater Road. Wollaston, 
a 111 n a boro ugh 


Ungb^ou^N. 


f9ai , J u fi v ■oname.'-and 

" :Vftola£y <“23^*-" 

•i wWpS®? § a COnda?y ' Soianee ; 

|/' u C*t*tMdlS* Mil; ■■ 
arf her- w « j 

• i n p -enterpria- 

.■ to r tolrtl tm an t 


T , bvi.4h-»Ki - anotnar 

”ri.- . a : • flPUnty . • v .. 

A rali _!• '•-* ‘ * fc j". 1 .- ‘ 





newly, qusllflad, i or '.more 
experienced • tesctisr tb Jm , 
s well established faculty. 1 


I II nil ilTlliltfl' i gjCTHMa* 


aaWi&zn 



■“J""*; unroivea in Secondary 
Curriculum Review 

able °to ■h»12 p, ?!. ntad V 111 , b" 
e vaTuation h ln . cur rieul ura 

^*5e.jS^r3SS 

::pE' s; rEr-sj" 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

TBDDINQTON SCHOOL 

Br aSCi^Y 0 * d ■ J afld toaton. 
Middlesex TWli 9pj 

III - 16 Comprehensive - 

830 ^uMsssar 9 oo * 

m “8hwjw^- w - 

If ?aakitf - 'and ot^er^S 

OF JSlBNcS. ‘ 

(with Outer London AHo- 
Sclanca to tH2 cl ! *“*«srated 


POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

saow™ 

id la devalo 


sySg^^TA' ■"B.T.Kii 
KSSLj.aws'j; p ““’ 

i"? science Department 

-■TBST^Wi 

Se,, admitted to tha Fli-it 
e XSSoHlf? 01 ' whleh la In 

w'OTu wssas aTOndiss 

m w%R?J? k ° f * ha Thames® 
Cen^aT^on^. ral * c,1 oi 


m^STS 1 and further piir- 
5tSMi ar ® ai_C foolscap s.iiQ , ) 
the Dlrootor nf 
Education. _ Raial ' IFouaaf 


i"SS5-‘J on ' — Rapa I Houea, 
London Rq id, Twlelc! 
atobain. Middx . TW 1^1 QB . 

achoa? ^Stoaa1ef* l a“ r the 

yo h .a? l „Vo, T o'',' .Ksss 


ppllcetlon forms and 
further particulars of the .post 
are available from the 
Teacher at the above address. 
Please enclose atamped 
addressed envelope. (87888) 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF ' 
NEWHAM 

LANODON SCHOOL ' „ 

Sussex Road,. London B6 2P8 
Head' Taacnar: Al Gabert 
Number on roll: 1800 _ ' 
TEACHER OP PHYSICS Scale 

Wall- quBlIried ’ .'reaphar . -of 
Phyrilce to teach -in our ;t/dper' 
School -‘Years 4, and 8 ana in 

th App!y direct to' th'a Head- 

B uhr giving a brief eurrlcu- 
m vitae and tha. names of 
two referees. • 

London Allowance:, £987. 


iSSla. (87851) 


Somerset County Council 




APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROjM QUAUFIED 
TEACHERS FOR THE F0LLQWINQ POSTS, UNLESS 
INDICATED OTHERWISE. APPLICATION FORMS AND 
DETAILS (SAE FpOLSCAP) FROM THE HEAP At THE, 
SCHOOL. . 1 ' '• 


SECONDARY 

COURT FIELDS SCHOOL, 

■ ' . WELLINGTON ■ 

(11-18 mixed comprehensive, 800) 

For September 1984, teacher of MUSIC, Scale 1. 
Temporary appointment for. one yefir to teach 
, music throughout the school to '0 level, and to 
.. .Etaal^t wHh general muaio aoUvIllea.. ; 

Closing date 1?th March, 1984. 

' FR0ME COLLEGE, FR0ME 

(13-18 mixed comprehensive, l6Q0,.and further 
education college combined, on separate sites) 
For September 1 984, teacher ot FRENCH, to '0‘ 
i and 'A r level, with strong German. Preferably to 
' 'A 1 , level.- Scale 1 enthusiastic teacher sought; an 
interest In poet- 16 courses for all types Is a strong 
recommendation. 

This Is a temporary appointment for one year In 
the first.. Instance, 

• Applications by 1 letter to the Principal^ endorsing ' 
:■ envelope with poet title and enclosing SAE for job 
description and epptlcs|tlon form. , 

Closing date igth March, 1984- 

ST. AUGUSTINE OF; CANTERBURY 
SCHOpL, TAUNTON 

i t 1-16 miked comprehenatve, 790, a joint: 
Jhurch 01 England/Roman Catholic V.A. aonool) 
For September ieB4, teacher t6 be ln charge ol 
. CAREERS. EDUCATION. -To' ofer In addition - 
either English Or History, Scale 2. • • 

: Closlng date 19 th March ,1904, : 

MIDDLE 9CHOOL6 ■ 

: SELWObo V.C. MIDDLE SCHOOL, 

'■ ;i; FR 0 M| : ' : :i .' 

i (9^-13 rrttxed, 832) . 

■, For. ^Bpterrlbe^l 984. FRENCH CONSULTANT, 
Scale 2. To head departnient and join Year 4 
team as a form tutor. : 

' Letters pt application to the Head at the school: 
SAG for further details anil application form. 

;; Clo6!ng da |9 j6th Maroh 1984. 1 . 


'Ji' T J* . VC'.-fiJ. 
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,lf ! '*S-l 
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8 ANDWELL 
_ METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH OP SAND WELL 

GEOROE SALTBIt HIGH 
. . SCHOOL 
111 - 1 A Multi ottinlc 
Campralianaiva) 


Required 
Term 1984 


for Summer 


' 4 :* ;l 


I 


_ C1IEMI6TRY/OENBRAL 
SCIENCE Beale I . 

1 term temporary post. 
Teach subject throughout 
tlie School. 

Letters of application 
stating full curriculum 
vitae and names and 
addresses of two referees 
ehould be forwarded Im- 
mediately to Head 
Teacher, Cleypit Lena. 
West Bromwich. Woet Mid- 
lands. 

Canvassing of ntsmbera 
or the Authority will dis- 
qualify. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. (57671) 

134892 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
GREAT WYRLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Hell Lane, dreat WyrJoy . 
Walsall WS« 6LQ 


METROPOLITA N 
BOROUGH OP BANDWELL 

Dartmouth High School 

<11 • 18 Camprohanilvs) 

Tnrm' , |9f4 rar Sumn,er 

SCIENCE SCALE I. 

Temporary post. Work 
will be principally with 
lower school classes 
although some uxnm work 
nva liable. 

Letters of application 
stating full curriculum 
vitae and names end 
addresses of two ref ernes 
should faa forwarded Im- 
mediately to 

Head Teacher, wilder- 
ness Lane. areal Barr. 
Birmingham. 

Canvassing of members 
or the authority will dis- 
qualify. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. <S71o7l 

134892 


SUFFOLK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

KIRfCLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
KlrMley Run. Lowestoft 

1 1300 on rail > 

Required for Sept»mbar a 
1984. or earlier if possi- 
ble. . a well qualified 
teacher of Physical Science 
for this 15 - 18 


GUILDFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
London Road, Guildford, 
Surrey 

(Church Schools Co., Ltd.) 
Wall Qualified CHEMISTRY 
teacher required for 
September- 

Please .sob Independent sec- 
tion for details, (609 32) 

134822 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
□E BURGH COUNTY 
SECONDARY 
Tadwortli 

M2 - IB Mised Camp. NOR 
780, Inc. 110 Sixth Form) 
TEMPORARY PHYSICS/CHE- 
MISTRY Scale 1 full or part- 
time teacher required Summer 
Term 1 S84. 

Contact Head Tel: Burgh 

Heath 50713. <60091 l 134822 


WALTHAM FOREST 

£&pmik OPPORTUNITV 

SIR OEOROE MONOUX 
SCHOOL 

Chingford Rd. L London 


Technology 


Heads of Department 


SHEFFIELD 

CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CITY SCHOOL 
Stndbroke Road, Sheffield 
813 BBS 

Required for September 

J 9ff4: - Head or C.D.T. (Scale 
) to lend a vigorous depart- 
ment of six specialist 
teachers. 

Detailed Information fnnd 
application forma) concerning 
the school end the work of 
the C.D.T. Department la 
available by phoning the Reg- 
istrar <0742 392571) and you 
should make aura you receive 
those details BEFORE ap- 


SEAFOHD HEAD SCHOOL 
Arundel Road. Seaford BN25 
4LX 

Comprehensive mixed, 11 - 
IB. Roll: I, ISO 
Required from September: 
Experienced Teacher (Scale 2 
or 3). To be responsible for 

E ilsnnfng end teaching courses 
n Humanities end English 
Faculties for pupils of aver- 
age end balow-average abili- 
ties. Co-ordinated pattern of 
courses planned for these 
puplla. Similar appointment 
will be made In Science/ 
Mathematics Faculties. 

Relocation grants available 
In approved caaes. 

Application rorms (see 
Please) from and returnable 
to the Head Teacher. (60906) 
135620 


plying for the post. 

CLOSING DATE: FRIDAY, 
16 MARCH 1 984, (57458) 

135518 


Scale 1 Posts 


1 7 
OR 


ib” . School. 
SICAL 


teacher of 
SCIENCES 


■* >. Ability to teach 
Physics or Chemistry to Adv- 
enced Level an advantage, 
with large Sixth Form num- 
bers. 

Application forms abtaln- 
and returnable to 
Hie HBSfllBachBr (a.a.e.i, 

All applicants are aakeri to 

S Ht tliBt ft la the County 
““pc n s View that it Is de- 
bi ruble for their employees to 
oo members of an appropriate 
Trade Union. (5 7966) 134822 


- Co-eduBB- 

tlonel Group 12 Compre- 
hensive High School. Ap- 
plicants should be able to 
of far Chemistry to 'A' 
Level and Physics to *0* 
Level. Saparato Sciences 
ore taught at present but 
moves towards Integrated 
Science are anticipated in 
the near future. This la a 
Scale 2 post. 

Detolls and application 
forma .are aval labia from 
the Headmaster fs.a.e. 
please), to whom they 
should be returned within 
two weeks of the oppaar- 


cningroro nil.. London 
Head : Mr. A .Brockman 
REQUI R ED FOR A P RIL 
SEPTEMBER 
_ TEACHER OF PHYSICS/ 
ENGINEER I NO . SCIENCE 
SCALE 1 (plus London Allo- 
wance) required In thle corn- 
er ananslve school for boya 
■sad l 4 - 7 9 years (BOO on 
roll) to Join a strong and 
vigorous department housed 
In modern laboratories and to 
teach Blther one or both iub. 
Mf *■ throughout the school 
fC.S.B. to A Level). An In- 
terest In Computing end 
C.A.L. welcomed. 

Contact Headteacher for 
Application Form end further 
detalln (send — - • 

. Closlm 

1984. Re 

134822 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Heads of Department 


C AMBRIDGE 8 HIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 

ERNULF COMMUNITY 
„ , SCHOOL 

Bar-ford Rond, St. Neota, 
Huntingdon, Cambe. 

,..£ e * ,ulp Si 1 for tha Au- 
JS'nn _ Tarm. YOUTH 
TUTOR {Lecturer I> com- 
“‘«P d rurthar ‘ or Btnfl 

. . links between school 

end community, through 


atlon Form and rurther 
(send a. a. a.). 

Inn date: 16th _ March 

Ref. 583. (60023) 


BERKSHIRE 

° a A ndJ?^ ,LL - HC ^ 0, ? L 
ROia 2 
N.O.R. . 

Required 


I d ^ 2 J B r "^ k n*>TL Berks. 
N.O.R. 1130 <130 6th Form) 


end community, throueh 
general oversight of youth 
work provision and a 
proportion of appropriate- 
ly . . linked day 

teaching. 


(BAB 


and 
the 
please). 
135699 


PJ£5- I ?( th * advortlaerijaijt. 


(57684) 


n.-l 


Lancashire 

County Council 

Oaoortunlttee employer 

.SecoodafySohoofe 

vyhltwo^. Rix.hdote <61 a on Ftoii> 1 . ■ 

■roopotfre: . v. . ' ■ ’■ ■ 

pat September 1884 

. 2.8CALE2-fljQLOQYT0 'O’ LEVEL 


!^a^l^m EDe,a ' ,0 ■ HKJH (special 

, AN AmfANT^« e, * AT ^ 0 ^ ,T ® B E8T 1 NOOXPUTi 


Biology Graduate, Physics 
Graduate, Savenoaks School. 
IS* Independent Schools 

lSilaa ao * CO7017 » 


SSKassKwsaB 

(34014) 


J*' A. wa, i qualified and 
S?i ( ir fletlc u.M ni,h#r with Mun- 
IP develop and 
vnr»ul!!!f B school policy on 
vocational guidance, careers 
curriculum work, work ax- 
SS5 Bn S ai Hnka with Industry 
recent initiatives for 

“ v £ r "-..J h " S ch ° o1 la 
involved In the Technical 

t^3S“ t ■SS ll, ^h Eduo ■ t,ol, Ihltls- 
■ th * vacancy should 

“RP°*J *° ■ teacher with vl- 
and enthusiasm. 

Further details end appllca- 
tlon forms from the Hesdmas- 

Coun *y Council la 
an equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (6093 1) 13561 S 



HOUNSLOW 

THE PBLTHAM 8CHOOL 

Tel: 01-880 0167 
HEAD TEACHER Paul M. 
Grant, B.Sc., Dip. Ed. 

140 ro11 ,33 ° : Sl«th Form 

££% lll 2£i ,ronl B “*« for one 
SBMl«S" ,y h „ En 0 ,l " h and 

SSJjjr*. 1 BubJacU teacher, 
®*ale 1 (two posts). A wall 
qualified teacher la sought to 
undertake a full spread of 
work in a large auocaasrul En- 
glish department. Excellent 
opportunities exist to oSln 
Wide experience In a school 
currently being redeveloped 
through an ambitious building 
igramme to provide e new 

SSttluSrtaFSS: 


Sixth Form and 
Tertiary Colleges 

Scale 2 Posts and abovB 

harrow 

Wi 

Applications are lnvlt«ri , 

-bbt®* ss 

™ r a^„".isr ,ss 

a0IS3« 

addressed envoloSa. ( 3 * 74 ™#^ 
1 40090 


HARROW 

pwaaww 
«;r 

USSS-ftP 8 * 

Ability to tench ‘O' end * *■ 

to VB »L w . 0rk . ,,n J? wllitnanaii 

• Involved In the wider 

curriculum of the Colioao 
e.g. costumes for Drama Prai 
mirlui 1 '. Js easentlal. Cow- 
an 1 T £i d va nt ag " p 1 ° n c ° would be 
.'.Pc,® 1 ® A post available for 
I fi cau o n ,® xporlBnco »nd quol- 
Application forms from and 
to b# returned to The Prlndp- 
al, Harrow Weald Sixth Form 
Collage by 14th March" iSTfl 
fl??** . enclose stampad 

addressed envelope. (57474) 



Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 



Sb, B fu. rt Road . 
i 1 " W mixed 

?flX.n h S}S T «£S r 

in"™!f edlmo " 1 ««" al IS3 

senior chlldra^enn" ol * ai or 
«• ■» the °°'°rdln- 

are, furthar c “ re 5 r * ■dvls- 
S^I-hm^tY a„d ed , U o C c i, » t l ,0 Wi 

Teacher fo r J? Heed 
«nclosa r S th S r A < L ota L i " 
2nd April 1984. f57B52') B ' by 


i tuition Where cioae perei 
^volvenant Is encouraged 
The school works 8 see- 
doiti ■ f®“E With .holidays of 
i. 9. or S weeks between 

— salilEB. 

exporlencad 


160018 


HUlcns. 
TBSchsrs 


m KENT 


isictila'a physlcolTy handicap- COiintv 
pid difidrsn may contact the Ed 

Haid teacher for rurther do- THAN§T I Sn„ l il p ARTMENT 
toll*, lob description, upp II ca- the for*?. 1 **5JP n 
ban forms and arrangements Lam hrSS . E k AN P School 
lor visiting. Closing data for scale x a Broadstai 

racalpt of camplated appllca- rp.l.r^ 8 . TEACHER 
buns 28th March, 1984. 

371561 160012 


SCALE 38 TEACHpo® 
C E hndr a °n n ,“ ,ly °‘"*urS, d 
Appiicatlc 


talrs 


for 

for 


140020 


Scale 1 Posts 


of Department 




8CALE *vaBr- 8 «>- 

fpr* e Msy r at ra iu‘i-ed 

34 boys li .* i r 9 B *Jn*Um of 
clBl •dueltialipj 7 aeeds,* 1 *** 

With 1 01 V ,B pi “ticutar""!® "*>■> 
ledge and intS„r .know- 

wui° d eed^ co ntmu B f^ tm8 ” * 

cuium development! ° Urrl ' 

an^ P ,K 1 . IC '“ ,0n " w '*»« CV 

ferees io?ThB , HMH two re- 
Oawlish Col I eoo* d m 52 1° r ■ 
head. Kenton Mam- 

VOn - ' * lVtnnfe 

Devon 

BUSLtTn .s'VaiSi 

— 1 60090 

HAMPSHIRE 


WEST SUSSEX 

8tatlon N RMH R i NO SCHOOL 

fc*«lehaS|?Sn An(,n10 p « n ». 

Iliipis 

SaPaifaffwsStK 

Scale 1 Posts 

SS 

pSHr«« 

Oorosbrook Road . D „ anhllMi 
dTfriauRu,y nd , * ,VOra learning 
TelT 0 O i r . 9 O 3 n 2 P ais 8 79 (S ‘ l6 » 

fsiasip., $?. 


Early BdSeStlmSR^^* 111 . <* 

KiV? Kllf , 1 Ss , V 

BRIGHTON 

liAMILTON LODGE 
W.'po , . B B„.d fe „ rl0h , o „ 

U F R O a R E SSfc, V M l^g^ 

sSSy&SBws 

ScfSM: Allowiinco. 

“Bl? rol ! 0 c >p 

end two referees. ( 51360 )’ 
160093 

BROMLEY 

bro5^y bohouoh of 

n i flt ? n l Kent DR6 8ER 
Required fra 26th AprU 198 a 


DEVON 

Bum sh 
HkwsdiI on 


displayed advor- 
Page 63. (57877) 
160018 


pa red chlldJSn. n?"“ r,nH Im - 


c h i ) dr b n m department for 

|^l^ce ^B "sufr f o ^ lSS ^m ? , IxtelH- 

b! au ' 0 f h ndl -?n/ 0 r ^ r r Ic ^: 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

THE BADGE WORTH 
CROUP OF SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

REQUIRE A NON-RESI- 
DENT HEAD OF CARE 
FOR 1ST MAY IBbST. ' 

This I* a Group Appoint- 
niUi the aucoessful appit- 
wijt will be based as re- 


sf w>S36#assaii 

sa° m . h - v - 

£ ;s iIiE"K- 

havlour theory is aasentlal b 

pd'S |: P ™V ffi 

which P F“ avjtiisb?" - th " r ° rm 

school. (60 0 72) 


,! ” '* ‘■r.'ra,-!? o W ,,„ 


such 

three 


OUL. 

. years 


iflcntlon within 

appointment*. f “ k,n " up 


rpFm.“**^*“? h ; p PK p « ? - 

Of fleer. ■ civic 

uare, 
using 
1984. 
60090 


P«rt.mouth°^ d i h l^ J ft 
^4Ss6) 16th M.? 0 B h J ; ^ 

— i a 


The Badgewarth Grout) 
U in Independent Group, 
(oapriiinq two schools 

J 111 Unj* 0 **?**' catering 
lor children in need on 
fow l statements have 
fboys aged B to 


ffom the 
160018 


pragri 
pur 

Pre. — i»..uu, mm Mien- 
slye Community provielon. 
ihese opened September 


. . ,;Hwid*;:;qf 


Pastoral ears of puplle la 
organised through mem- 
5£TJL h ‘ p . Sl.r**® Teams aseocl- 
Year Centres/ 


t-isiissi 


Idon as 1 4 


Seals 9, Pffoto ftnjLahnve 

.frIBaRSa 

£643 A ^ OWA NCB 

F-,.. AN. EOUAI. 


SALFORD 

CITY OF SALFORD 

i8ffiA T a , LEgrf RtMENT 

Chats worth Road. Bodes, 
PR'.U 1 ''" 1 ' u c* Ford B.Sc.. 


HE A 


aaaiidon 951 1 1 


V 1 ’ T 

Pf .^ls" a a r v tn^%y gbpalon 

mg new post h»« 5«. 0 ' ° w - 
•ffigi Appila.tion. Vr"^- 

ster fr sa “feaTs 

teachers. nca *• 

«n,t. win 6S 0 ^ 0 n^de B r5S! , ■ 



'Ncohputers ; I Stale i Posts 


te’.ohSr P T-? r *^ry 




LONDON 

iff seeMr"**- 

rsrfflb*" ■ ' 
k I D - B L'. T ,BS 


- to 
Tha 
new 

id 


■■nw 'yii ’ajjy*.**-- ■ 


SQALI 


HAMPSHIRE 

■SSr’^saiapsa*. 

««iua h eird c 9 sia- 

'zaps 

' Lsttar of 

Keehl ‘ 

tolls 


now 
iT b* above . 


mate- 


ToaoRar . 1 


Patatio with* iff'* *■ Dorl- 
of short Ay 

sS ou 1 3° h n v o* lorn* *mV ^ *® 

undsrstnndfng An 

ledge or the tu?«t ? n J > . vv ‘ 
community will"** ».L nd,an 
.advantage' 11 bB «n 

mu«* pT^SSST'Sl^ndidat. 

SSffliJIST&Sc 1 ? 1 S -- 

Apn, --&^s 


to 

and 

and 

com 


Teacher 
leave), 
up to 'A* 

Geograph] 


- • mult^cuVturSl C anHSKi 


, & r .C , p - 'V-..lS* BC 'L ENGLIB 
■ aalary Soain V" Bdv “»t®8e 

•dvSrt/.i^-f ° f th ‘* 
140099 

Spocla^Educatlon 
Headships 


Hertfordshire 


OXFORDSHIRE 

Nr.® A B Vnedoi° « SC HOOL 
3QB ,nWJ n ’ °* on OX13 

HA flfP 

ntktoatl- ■ . DntnllH from Him Prlnnli 


Tha successful applicant 
™*W be requlrad to take 
waplyls charge of Child 
[jut la one of our eatab- 
UbMatsi duties would In- 

$xr"Ji mt !gi.‘"g t £i- 
.'Ussi.rsisgs. ot 

■«WM,oS' r 15 - '. 'is 

Mib. worked (n 


KENT 

IliiWr-- 

Of Middle* M?oo| 8 ' 81 ■ Hoad 

■t ment team, r- , 1 “ r “ n a a a - 


sjstt— **• 8 leeplng-ln- 

.sswafaSi^ssi 
Jja"BK , h.irs;!;'!!‘i 

|A L *KY Nij.c. O rede 3 
■ 8^1 eccord- 

'wfrJ'm ^s Q paid 


Director, 


_ Details from 
Tel: Frllford 

390436. (3 


tli_ . 
_. — Heath 
4369) 


Pr, M) 
160018 


ment team ]« v »rP. r Manage- 

quaiincetjo^-i-v-n^sdvancod 

the oiuSklAS a, nr* , W* t S. d on 

S?feiSE ©4 

f u After* dVtnlVa .8^“"', “" d 

ifiWJ Mm y* 

(«nn)n ■ Annan sent to the Dir 


j. (60071) 



&ir 8 C nh >1 ® 


ip or Bpa- 
dgeworth, 
aloe 


Chur- 
am to 


i^bhointment 


to the 
— to the 
satisfactory 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE AREA SPECIAL 
EDUCATION TEAM . 
Applications are invited from 
experienced teachers for the 
post 6r PERIPATETIC SUP- 
PORT .TEACRBR, Scale 

tel 


RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 


1 60020 aenttoihel Director of Bduca- 
100 tlon, The Town Hall, Wld- 
more Road, Bromley, Kent 
BR 1 1SB by 15th March 1984. 
(57661) 1 60029 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

THE MANOR SCHOOL 
jVf^burton, Ely, Csmbs. CBS 

r. 


WALTHAM FOREST 

EvJnSiyeh OPPOR TUNITY 

Mr lanouaob 



deATfi" 




1 33620 

HURTWOOD HOUSE 

S: : 



3roup r 5(s) for r thi s "»J t «'"bar. 

s*.?a° fr-^'SWpS-.s 

;&SiX££3‘- » 


..sr , , , s*,, d oV i '**"* ,sssto 


0F MERTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 




■i. 


P action q 

snesa, >, 

$uf n L£“* 1?“ Tatl- 
■n« AmSTa . rararonoo# 

Equal "KIlflfJM. pToup's 


)RT TEACHER. Si 
Application forms 
lie frani Senior Ar 

cb's 


Oldriold House JM/1 
School la a School for . 
children with amotlonal 
and learning, difficulties 



.... and de- 
Area Educa- 


tion Officer. Bhlra Hell, Cam- 
bridge CBS OAF (s.s, 

B leasa) returnable by , IE 
larch 1984. (67183) 1600 


ifR”* 1884. 


FOR 


toed. The aucoedsful applicant 
wni. be raqylre 3 — - 


! I8 


SBPT1 

( l ) Experienced and suit- 
ably qualified class teacher 
to bo rosponstble for the. 
-rganlsatlon add develop- 
,ent of tha maths 'prog 


i hours "a*-; 
er Week, 


maximum of 1 _ 

traneoUa duties par Week, for 
wbioh an .extra payment of 
£1.968 wlll bs msflo, . plue: 

S ctmslonal slaeplhg-ln, duties. 

easittlna-rodpi sdcoaunoda- 
tlpn available ; far rental, at' 
nationally agreed rates 


ram me 

sahoot- 


throi 

Beale 



CROYDON 
ON I 
CRI 


JWSHIRE 
^ b 'l^yOR TRBLOAR 


_, u i 5 £ H ®®lentre Da 
W Ip ? d ffoA) lot 
Wa|' B boar* non 


.5s?:«S/ 




ng 

AnoJiesAts should 


BChflol "io£ 


7 .han<Aodppo 


LONDON gORgUGH OF 
Kl^OBLBYJNFAFiTS 

^feasa ss»w* . 

Tel) 01-689 7688 
Tapable September 19B4 

JOdarstcndlnlJ . of young ; 


(2) Experienced end suit 
ably qualified class teachei 
charge of games 


BIIU UD.BI-H- nationally oui nau laia, . _ 

maths prog- Application rorm and (urth- ■ 

lUQhout tha er details from tno Head- 1 

2W). tocher 


class teacher 

roe of games, 

r jd outdoor pursuits 
nout the sahool.. 
(S). 



the ' 
IS 


m 

Vial. * U ‘ 

, A t R? , « , T‘, h , t a, l , a r.* P,,ly 


_.,__jr»fandlrig . __ 
ahirdrcns needs ■ en_ 
Nursery curriculum 
essential. 


■ tured environment. An 
additional Interest In eel-, 
once or Integrated studies 
would ' bo an advantage. 

further' 'de- 
a.e.e.) from 
—Jucatlon. Re- 

IfAI.r.'. 0 . ., t5,. 


Forms and 
tails (foolscop i 
Director of Edi 


DEVON 

KILWORTHY HOUSE TRUST , 

?HBR^E C N ^*?4M U N I T Y 

Well established - alternative, 
.to conventional . scnools/ohll-'r 
dren's homes requires qusl-. 
tried and/or experienced pao- , 
pie . tp live and;, work - with 
•Managers : with - social. »mo-; 
tjansl ana learalng . difflcul- • 

S SaaoInlist area required: 1 . 

^pte'HSMA^ES^ 

The posts era residential , 
.and.; require tvyo year, commit. !. 
ments. 

1 ?ss , ,* r Jsis aaig v^- 


■ Farr 
■Tsyli 

Te 



JRjWOfii 


iWTAQE, 

URGED 


■1684: 


-" 'i' i i i II'. - , tn"i-ail 'ia 


Tenable: ^.30. Aprfl 1984 


i-y 




- Fi-P=V 




* - 

- v 


Norihern Arpa Educd^on Ojflpe . , - j 
PeWrborbughArea Sped^liNteds T?airi 
j . : Required for September 1984: 

;V. 

TEACHER 

: to' ..bp iciponsibte : for , i)lSUAI.LY; 
vl^ AIRED CHILDREN id scfaools ln 
1 tbp Np^erp P^rt ;of ^helGoiinty. . V !-r • 

1 ^ostdble liOiaipg flSBlstanee .’ , i-V *• 

: J^irthfcr deteM and application forms 
,vailable i Trorn Uie Senior Area 
•*- ■ Close, Ctf 


&Yi\% 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

SERVING SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS IN BIRMINGHAM 

At HEAD TEACHER - Group 6(S) 

Ro * d ’ Sheld,,,, nM INS 

SsSSSHSiS-wwisaB) 

ffltSsarSkSMg 

the iS aty°<Ln tre!‘ !t* B " d ^ ,h “l 4 ml,cs of 

variety of healih, emoiional an*i P 5» ® ge .P u P l3s who have a 

*JSSBfiSSK*«a 

rim.n E f S 1 ® master /MISTRESS - 
Group 8(S) (Re-advertisement) 

T?hSlw 75 MM 1 ’ W “ R “ a M' 3 ™ 

cumciuduni for the 12-19 age range n,crest and experience in 

2J®2« TEACHERS J Group 9(S) 

T^Mj 773 C iS!; Darwln S *™ 1 B|2 OTJ j 

Sf ,ar «? Special School 

severe Teaming difficult?^' 611 ° f aU flRes vn ' h mode ™ie to 

component of the school's Core cStSSf; 00 « ni,lVB 

U) perceptual and motor development 
uil communication, language ana literacy 
Ou) concrete operations and numeracy ^ 

Seconaar^Department, Primary Department, General School 
Administration. 

Application forma and further details are obtainable from the 
Head Teachers at the schools concerned. 

Experience at a senior level is essential for posts A1 A2, and for 
all the above posts teachers are sought who have a wide range of 
experience of children with special educational needs. 
.Appropriate advanced qualifications would also be an advantage. 

Ci TEACHERS OF THE DEAF . 

;EN SCHOOLS AND UNITS •• 

With' effect from September 1984 there will be a limited number 
of vacancies at varying levels of responsibility In this area of work 
and general applications are lnvitcd from experienced Teachers 
- of .the Deaf or experienced teachers who have recently obtained 
, such, qualifications. ! 

'' Application forms and further ditells frqin Mr A. ShCriiker, Head 
m 1 Service, ValixbaUl Gardens ' Schooli: Barrack ’ Street, 
Birmingham B 7 4HA: i : 1 ' 


Required for September 

WHITEFIeLd SCHOOL & CENTRE - 
McDonald Road, London El 7 4AZ 
Head: Mr P. R. Turner 

Deputy Head 
Teacher/ 

Bumham10(8) > 

:£1 2,75 ^-£13,935 4- London Allowance & 
additional reaponsibllltyallowance. 

following the promoUon, to an Adviwrshlp, of the post* 
holder, a vacenoy exists |n this large Special Sohool tor the 
post of Deputy Head Teacher, We hope to appoint a teacher 
with proven leadership quhlftift Within »»■ field. of Special 
EdOcrt ton, peeking to gatn.edrnlnlatrativa .experience before 
ipovlng on to further promotion. 

^ looking for a qualified teacher, holding an advanced ! 
dlploma/degrea Hi : Special /Education, : Tbe - ducceseful : 
. Candidate will be, iwpected to . co-oJdlnrte the Wk of the 
.^pport..Servlc6a ' (Staff. Trafolnd, . Aaeeurhentsf, Therapists, i 
Parent Adrieers eto.);Deparfn|arft of this large special achoel. . 
M^or bqiidng e^rten^drts ware .completed iri 1983, : • • 

A^ncatton form and fiiip; details -obtainable from the 
. ; Head master on reoelptofterge CfA : •;■'•' . ' 

■ <fJoelna date:1fith Manjih I^ Ref N o; 31 as89.(DK j3B4) • 


i 


i- i 
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SPECIALEDUCATION 

continued 


EAST SUSSEX 

BT ANNE'S SCHOOL. 

Hatton Row. Lowes DN1 1 LJ 
ESNCM ). B • 1C. Roll l 107 
Required from Easter or 
September: An enthusiastic 

Reception Class Teacher for 9 
• B year-olds. Scalu 1 plus 
special schools allowance. 
Person with the nbllitv to 


ESSEX 

CEDAR HALL. SCHOOL 
Hart Road, Thunderalcy. 
Denfleet 887 SUQ 
(Roll 145) 
tali ( 026 8) 774733 
SECOND MASTER/ 


• B year-oias. oemu . K > — 

K eclal schools allowance. 

iraon with the ability to 
taarh basic subjects and wil- 
lingness to M deployed 
throughout the school if 
necessary. Export once enaen- 
tlsl. 

II si oration grants available 
In approved cases. 

Application farms _ (sue 
please) from the Councy 
Education Off! cor. FO Dos 4, 
County fisll. St Anne’s Crea- 

f ant, Lewes. East Suaaox BN 7 
SO. to bs returned to the 
Head Teacher. <570311140033 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
ENFIELD 

WAVEHLBY SCHOOL E.S.N. 

(viverlsv ltd., Enfield EN2 
7i»B 

noli 110 _ 

Tel: 01-505 BBSS , 

Required from June 4tli 3 BB4. 
two Seels I tearners. These 
ere temporary posts covering 
maternity leave, 

London Allowance. £643 
plus Special Schools allo- 
wance. 

Aeollrstion forms and 


(011 IIVIAtl 

SECOND MASTER/ 
MISTRESS, Group T (S) 
Required for this school, for 
children aged 5 to 15 with 
moderato learning difficulties, 
experienced, adaptable, com- 
mitted. sensitive teacher to 
be responsible for Reading 
and Language development 
with drania/movement and 
curriculum development and 
computer intarast ss valuable 
additions. CIdsIiih dates 2 let 
March. 1984. 

Fleaso send a. a. a. for up- 

C ilicstlon form and further do- 
alls to the Area Education 
Office. South-East Essex 
Area. The Civic Contra, Vic- 
toria Avenue. Bouthnnd-on- 
Sen. <500041 160082 

HARROW 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SHAFTESBURY SCHOOL 
Headstone Lane. Harrow HAS 
OLE 

Tel: 01-428 2482 
A temporary teacher la re- 

a ufred for one year from 
aptember to taka Oenaral 
Class subjects. An ability to 
teach Art end Craft would be 
an advantage. 

. The school caters for 120 
children with moderate learn- 
ing difficulties. 

scale I plus special School 
Allowance and Outer London 
Weighting. 

Application forms from and 
ta be returned to the Head- 
teacher by 18th March. 1984. 
Please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Harrow la an equal oppor- 
tunity employer- 15 74 73) 
150082 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HAVERING 

CORRETS TEY SCHOOL 

Harwood Hall Lane. 

Up ml niter RM14 2 YQ 
(Roll 143 Mixed) 

Tel: Upmlnster 25888 
Headteacher! A.J. Hades, 
B.PIHI. 

Scale 1 (si Teacher required 
Tor April 1984 to teach 
Domestic Science and Health 
and Hygiene In this all age 
school for alow learning 
pupils. Ability to contribute 
to Leavers Programme and 
work with senior pupils de- 
sirable. 

Special school experience 
end/oj qualifications pre- 

A nnllrntrnn Fnrmi, ara nvall- 


Jini acnooj experience 
qualifications pre- 

llcntlon forma are^ovdl- 


xerreii. 

Application forma are avail- 
able fe.a.e. please) from lha 
Director of Educational Ser- 
- — BtiiFFInn/DHT). 


lUcaiionHi ooi- 

Stnfflng/DHT). 

, Mercury jOar- 


vices ■ »-• ■ „ 

Mercury House, Mercury Ow- 
dons. Romford RM1 SDR. 
(5T9&6) 150088 


HILLINGDON 

SCALE ONE TEACHERS 
See vacancy far . St Christ- 
ophers Community Home, 
London Borough of Hillingdon 
under Secondary Remedial 
Heading. 154805) 1 50022 


MERTON 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON _ „ 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
RAVENSBURY SCHOOL 
Lower Green West. 
Mitcham, Surrey CR4 3BB 
Headteaoheri Air. K.A.L. 
Waldock, J.P. 

Teh 01-640 1177 

Age Rangel 0-16 yeara 

No. on Roll! 82 

London Allowance! £987 

Closing Date: 10th March 

1984 

Teacher required temporarily 
for Easter 1984. to tike I 
class of 10/11 year old chil- 
dren, Experience or slow lear- 
ners desirable. Genuine in- 
terest In Special School chil- 
dren essential. 

Application forms and 
further particulars of the post 
are available from the. Head 
Teacher at the above addrees. 
Please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. (57887) _ 
160082 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

pnirrATinu ncPAX 


ITMENT 


ESSEX 

MARKET FIELD SCHOOL 
School Road, Elmstead 
Market, Colchester 
(Roll 90) 

TEACHER. Scale 1 plus SSA 
May 1st,. 1984. General Sub- 
jects for lower secondary age. 

Apply ta the Headteeaher 
(foolscap s.a.e. please), 

(Booos) isooad 


GLASGOW 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

*«now 

Biology wKhfn !E ch S r or 


^S.'‘SS«fSS 


Mbnd 


chj ham 

SShoSfl 

-i-Pad, d 


.£E& 




' j. GRAMPIAN'- ■ ' 

Ajc: council. - 


S HEP WAY DlVISiur. 

PARK FIELD SCHOOL 
ParkTIald Road. Folkestone 
CTIO OB Y _ , 

Assistant Teacher, Scale 1 
plus Special Schools Allo- 
wance. required Summer 
Term 1984 at this aohool for 
children with aevore learning 
difrlcu Jtiea with currently 75 
children on roll, including 19 
In the boarding hoetal. To ba 
responsible for a group of 
child ran aged IS - 15 years 
end to undertake extraneous 
duties of 15 hours a week. 

Application forma and 
further details available from 
the Headmaster at the School. 
Closing date for applications 
16th March 19B4. (60070) 

isooaa 


■ JLOTHIAN 

AP?gf^&w' 

ror tho under noted 

■ ■ 8*«?o*?»ary> :’•} 

; pAlJSClPALTEAch^R f'V-: 

.. Reference o'. 

THE JAM Ba^Y^UNG HIOH 

/ BUSINESS STUDIES . 

A.8I8T^NT,^l c ; p AL , 

■ ■> i Reference. D 

• 8 ™ A ^ Y * * ACAOBUY ■ 
OUTDOoh EDUCATION 

;[ : ' ' ■ £1.143 . . 'V . 


KIR KLEES 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
HARTSHEAD MOOR (ESN(M) 
SCHOOL 

Halifax Road, Cleckheaton 
BD IS SLP 
(Ref. 423) 

Required Trom Easter 1984 ■ 
temporary teacher - SCALE 1 
to work with senior aroupi of 
pupils, teaching Numeracy 
Skills. The ability to teach 
bays* games would be an 
advantage. The past Is for one 
term only. 

Letters or application giv- 
ing curriculum vitae end the 
names and addresses of two 
rerereea to the Head Teacher 
at the school within 14 days 

of this advertisement (n the 

press. (57613) 160028 


WILTSHIRE 

THE COTS WOLD 
COMMUNITY 

(WILTSHIRE SOCIAL 
SERVICES) 

This therapeutla Com- 
munity ror very emotional- 
ly damaged boys consists 
or a number of small 
households. A powerful 
(creative, not automated!) 
teacher who can relate and 
bo concerned with the in- 
dividual learning needs nf 
ona of these groups Is re- 

B ulred to be part or a team 
vino end working 
together in a very Involved 


WEST SUSSEX 

THE ANOMERING SCHOOL further 'inform 

Station Road, Angmerlng, ' 

Llttlehampton Millar Cntiw 

Teacher of the DEAF required Ity Ashton 

(eae Scuta 2 postal. (37842) Swindon * 

160022 6QU. (3^944) 


_ If mu, are interestsd 
further Information can be 

Wr.far. b 'c.S’Jo'?S' , }fo m ?riK 

6QU. (37944) 160022 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


ivlll ' be 
*oa- with ' 


:'lrt: 


Kirkwall Grammar School (Roll 940) 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER 
OF HISTORY 

r AppUcations are invited from experienced teachers nf 

; .4? 

Scho ° l ft a modern comprehensive school 
Candidates are presented for O and H made nf the SSSL 

' • Shid£* 9 Th° f ^ cation “4 for : the Certificate of Sixth Year 
: ?tudiea. Tfiere l* i strong ldterei?tin locai history. 

miyi^aVfl Uabloa bd rtnlovl] 

for *„ . 

Ski »p rm m 

b« ob«m«l fhnn 


Independent Schools 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

ROME 

ST. GEORGE'S ENGLISH 
SCHOOL 

requires a Deputy Head (Cur- 
riculum). 

Please see Oversees Sec- 
tion. (63540) 180012 


KENT 

™ Ea ^§ggSL HBART 

bV.'PS. 00 ?’ Pombury 
Road. Tunbridge Well. 




DEPUTY HEAD 

ft?r- 


SHERBORNE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

The Governors Invite applications for appointment 


HEAD 


Miss Elizabeth Coulter will retire at the end of the 
Summer Term 1986 and her successor will assume 
office on 1st September 1985. The Governors 
hope to make an appointment In July this year. 

For information about the school and the 
appointment please apply to the Clerk to the 
Governors, The Abbey Close, Sherborne, Dorset 
DT93LH, 

Closing date for applications is 2nd April 1984. 

(2362) 


CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
FALKIRK C0LLE0E OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 'A' IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

. Applications are inviieo iur me uuuva uuet m u, H DB11 .„ m . n , 

# i a^aiMgia g a^ ' ^« 

"ahM, hs. ih. 

:• FKa^ET,'^^ ^- ^ RefltonaJ Counoil, Vlewforth, Stirling 

■"Jtunwu e.wn. 

Falkirk FK2 9AD wrthfn i s^ n u. f?JL QranBamouth RMd * ! 
adwtlaaSi ™ “ 15 da ^ of »• «PPearance of thla 

DEPUTE RECTOR 

McLaron High School, Callander 

(Tel. Callander 30156). 

Responsibility payment £3,906. 
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INDEPENDENT 

EDUCATION 

mntlnuBd 


By Subject Classification 

Aril and Design 
Heads of Department 


SHREWSBURY 

HHRElgSHURY HlOH 

32 Town Walls, 

Shrawaburp ^Shropshire 

Olrlt' Public Day School 
Trust 

,«5? SUIMXtla 

of Art, to teach to Adv- 
anrtd Level. Burnham 

inll B. 

Pi pus apply (n writing 

a lha Haadmlatreas giving 
curriculum vitae and 
bum of two referoBs 
(37604) 18 1 2 1 8 


LONDON 


°-P.D. 8 .T. 

r t°. r m a «Ptembor 
In the Art D.»!. Uala t«nt 
«N«ro in hi i ■ "Pyjm ent. to 
teaching of ol L ^e 

the secondary Mi ,rouBl, oui 

O and a |#v.T f? n S° to 
taught In th,' |b 

,,n ‘ , «* h a slxTi? r two 

SS'r , .r h ".m'-s;5p/‘w , .i5hJRr."; 

a-rSwiS xaaTS 

S»sk»f 

■Uni 1 , »M53"‘ , R «a : 

— ' 181924 

OXFORDSHIRE 

BLOXHAM SCHOOL 
(H.M.C.; Woodard) 

suitably QiialirifM? Vel * 
data. wimliSiaXL®® condl- 

sSSS 

P a ^rg»f PB% ^ao^ 

PETERBOROUGH 

p.aass5.i c P , a‘fe N 

ARTIST in Residence 

SEPTEMBER 1884 
r°^ P t1i" 0a Boal* n? rB c> Invited 

s'aaiifss-BSLnis 


Other Assistants 

BERKSHIRE 

&r^hfr2 NVBNT 

gWrirffusB.* 00 

+22g* Wou,d be “‘n 

— . njirteiTco. 

could be reeidan- 

* Aa £2lL 0 ' 1 C.V. end 

£^J»mbe d r r °2 , f 08 a a " d 


JitEatt-TTFr-tDi: 


!nitIally “or Sne l vJ! 

mm Pi 

ful Candida?* th B euocaas- 

ssff 3i .bDSk 

BT LBB L- .iUSfS K, r .S 
Ksss.nS^.-riS ■» 

iSS. Ms 

otiah I^eh 4EN 'b/te; 


THE SKINNERS' COMPANY'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 

STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N16 

I 1 , 

The, Headship of this ILEA (VA) non- 
denominational (SG) 5 FE 11-18 
cpmprehensive school ■ in Hackney 
pecolnes vacant In September on the 
jgil^rient: of Miss Pamela ; Edwards, CBE, 
BSc: 1 Roll 1984/5 c. .1,000, Burnham Grbup 
Plus Inner London Allowance, joint Vlth 
rorm •jwith nearby , (SB) county 
coniprehenslve; f . 1 ■ 

Mcations by letter accompanied by full 
ev CLOSING PATE 21st MARCH) to The 
Clerk' to: The Worshipful Company of 
:? rWi tf rom whom further particulars 
obtainable), Skinners' Hall, 8 Dowgate 
Lorjdon EC4R 2SP. .i 


Careers 

Other As sistants 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

-^mssw 

eareere work *£?,, •®»w«ls 


Other Assistants 

BERKSHIRE 

DOUAI school 

■"■IBSMiSaW - 

1M0 b -7*!SS»"- ■■ - 


JECT™LSS5S«lNO e B U B. 

lraproved >1 a7xth P °". d mu “h 

tre win 2* %5 r !P «•"- 

oSRcST 

mrnm 

request. °o(oined on 

&&&&*& 

Classics 

Heads of Department 


KENT 

(0843 52680) 

H M 'sixfh°Fi m " 0 
vinSSfiSon 1 **” 1 a'nd ClH * ,ica ‘ 

Greek to^&. Bn B d n< ? A . 


SS5M!" d A ^£ B »wr’K!: 

ss^iSaj -S 

:Kn-a '"3s,te 

technical anrl 1,1 or 

• B-jasitai 

r ooi dent *J?| i owtncal n d nD,, ■ 

Barks. R tf 7 O^H. (aSSafe 8 * 

l wiafe^ 


KENT 

KENT COLLEOB 
Pombury 

Ma negom^nt^of ^Method 1st 

370 girls 11 - la 


PuKs" In" « 

Si? 

Appllc 


RUGBY 


As has already been announced the 
Headmaster of Rugby School, Mr. Brian 
Rees, has resigned as from the 30th April 
1984. ~ - ..i.;:- - ji,,. 

The Governing Body will shortly be ;; . 1 ’ ; 
appointing his successor. i. 

Applications (with the names of three 
ref erees) from those wishing to be 
considered for this position should be 
sent not later than 31st March, 1 984 to : 

The Clerk to the Governing Body, 1 
The Bursary, Rugby School, • : 
Rugby, 

Warwickshire 


. ... 192) U- 



™ R oISZ&iir "MIDDLESEX 

MALVERN COLLEGE l n |?k"l^«^M S wS?g% 

. good Sf, E* e n ^ r ® a o n f' tarasiass 1 n ® 

S“'™i , r , °LrKvr.s&’ : 


w| Ap P ncation Bl together 

vitae and thi «JU3L*F ulu i5 

addraiRM names and 

shir a WR)4 n - 

whom rur tho r a ^„,_ r T om 

may be obtelSSd . P ?3 VdakV" 



LONDON 



«saeHi 

_fereea. (alsaaV* Yg. ^ 

LONDON 

BffJSrtWilBpooL 
as5 a ^3®iWiM^ 

Lh^ C Sc"oo”. ,, § t ^ 

rLc°S?5^i5 "JfK ' 

curricular act iviti«S.Sf ® xlr »- 

Bg'wBEsSff'S 

add rasa ■> and taUn^n namaa. 
ben of thra * B Leghona 


Commercial Subjects 
Other Assistants 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
aTl ”25g£C ET 8 

Buahey 

September 1984 


LONDON 

VIES ' S COLLEGE 
Rovv ' 




Due to the retirement of Mrs Gerald Russell, 
applications ard invited for the post of Head- 
m(8ttess/Master of Wetherby Scnool. 


Wetherby's fs a. long established Pre-prepara- 
tory scnool for poys from .4 to 9 years or age 
who are prepared for, entry to leading London 
day schools. Academic standards' are high, but 


school is sliuatedln an attractive building over 
looking Pembrldge Square. 

FUfther details and application form from 



LONDON 

THE HELLENIC COkLEGE 

67 Pont Street, London SW1 X OBD 

’ 1 . ' ' 1 " ’ ’ ' 

Required for September a Director of Greek 
Studies. This is a post of especial importance, 
for this School for the- Greek Community, of 
London arid for Greeks from overseas,. AP art 
fr'bm complete fluency iii the Greek language, 
the successful candidate will be familiar yvlth 
the current educational trends in Greece as well 
as able to relatp Greek stqdlps fo the needs of a 
Currifcujum';|argety. based Work for 'O’ and ’ 
J A' levels, in the English language. The Director 
yy||l : .be].: respohslb le i for]- tpat pajrt; of .tha schpol 
programme throlighput t;h© primary and sec- - 
opdary schools, which involves the study of ^he 
Greek language, Grieek Uteralura, Greek Hist- 
ory and Theology. : 

Applications with c.v. -end names of two refe- 
r^sstothe Headrpaster. ' .! 



















It 
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INDEPENDENT 

EDUCATION 

continued 


Computer Studies 
Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 


COMPUTER STUDIES 

PANOnOUIlNE COLLEGE 
Berkshire 

IIMC B oya boarding and 
day 

Required for September 
1884 a young graduate to 
tench Computer Studies 
and Mathematics to O 

leva]. In cither subject A 
Isval teaching la a Ian avail* 
able. Excellent computer 
rscflltlee already eatab* 
naked. 

Ability to coach ball 
(jamas or rawing or eaulng 
an additional recommenda- 
tion. Accommodation 

available. 


curriculum vitae and names 
and addresses of two re- 
ferees to Tha Headmaster, 

B ongo our ne College! Read- 
ig RGB 8 LA. from whom 
rurihar details may bo 
obtained. (54461 > 182034 


■f 


KENT 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 

(900 pupils, including 120 
glrle In the Sixth Form. 

gains fully co-nducatlonal 
In September) 

WORK SPECIALIST FOR 
CRAFT AREA 

Craftsmen of provan 
ability required to special- 
ize wood in buay wo 1 1 - 
equipped workxliip- Great 
deal of scope over a varie- 
ty of courses to all levels. 
Salary Burnham plus and 
accommodation available. 

Details from tha Haad- 
master, Richard Barker, 
Save no oka School, Kent 
TIVta 1HU. Applications 
should be accompanied by 
the names, addresses and 
talophona nujnbers ol two 
referees. (071131 182124 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 


ASHVILLB COLLEGE 
Harrogata 

(H.M.C.. Co-ad, 480 
pupils) 

Ouel if led graduate re- 
quired in September to 
take charge of CRAFT, 
DESIGN AND TECHNOLO- 
GY teaching to 'O’ and "A 
level within the Dee I an de- 
partment. The . facilities 
comprise a drawing office 
and multi-media workshop 
suited to design-based 
teaching. Burnham salary. 
Accommodation available 
to bachelor. 

Apply to the Headmas- 
ter, giving full c.v. and 
names of two referess. 
<575951 I B 2124 


LONDON 

DAVIES'S COLLEOE 

65 Southampton Row. 

WC IB 4BY 

Required for September 
a rull- time or part-time 
Tutor In Economics lo 
teach the subject to 'A 
level end Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Entrance standard, 

Davies's Is an Indepen- 
dent College of Further 
Education where moat or 
tha students are preparing 
directly for A -level ex- 
aminations. 


BERKSHIRE 

ST. JOSEPH'9 SCHOOL 

Upper Redlands Rd,, 

Reading. Berkshire 

ikhMl. M0 P pfplS?. a n o B1 [n 

HEAD F0 OF > ENOLISH DEPT, 
required for September 1884. 
A well quellried and experi- 
enced graduate to teach up to 
University level. Appropriate 
Burnham Scale. J , . . 

Application form and furth- 
detaile 


Hoad ml stress. 

661000. 134305 


vailnblo from 

, To,! nun 


iMoase write to t ho Prin- 
cipal, enclosing m CUnRI- 
CUlOm VITAE. n day talo- 
pliona numbor end the 
names, status and addrss- 
sea of at least two re- 
ferees. (57350) 182224 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND 
S. ANNE 

Abbots Bromley. RuBBley, 
Staffs. 

Required In September 1984. 
HEAD OF ENGLISH. Gradu- 
ate with goad qualifications 
and experience In teaching 
this subject to 'A' and 'S 1 
levels. Accommodation avail- 
able. Burnham Scale 3. 

Apply to Headmistress, 
from whom further details are 
available, enclosing curricu- 
lum vitae end names of two 
referees. (60945) 182418 


BERKSHIRE 

DOLPHIN SCHOOL 

Requires a graduate to teach 

French. 

Please aee main advertise- 
ment under Preparatory 
Schools, Other than by lub- 

18 4*482) ° thar A 1B24S?4 


BERKSHIRE 

ST. MARY'S CONVENT 
Ascot. Berkshire 
Independent R.C. Boarding 
School for 300 glrle. 10 - 18. 
70 in Sixth Form 
Haaulred for September 19B4. 
an enthusiastic English gradu- 
ate to teach throughout the 
echoal to 'A' level In a dyna- 
mic department. 

Accommodation available if 
required. Burnham Scale paid. 

Applications with C.V. and 
tha namaa, addresses and 
telephone numbers or two re- 
ferBea should be sent In writ- 
ing to the Headmistress, 
(97765) 189424 


ECONOMICS 


Required for September 
1984. residential teacher 
of ‘O' and "A* level Econo- 
mics. Willingness to help 
with games and activities 
essential. Would suit re- 
cently qualified graduate. 

Apply with C.V. and 
names or two referees to 
Headmaster. Abbey Inter- 
national College, Malvern 
Wells. Worcs. WR I 4 4HF. 
(600033 182224 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Heads of Department 

KENT 

SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 
f900 pupils, including 120 
girls Iq the Sixth Form, 
going fully co-ed ucetionnl 
in September) 

HEAD OF DESIGN/CRAFT 

’ Dynamic person required 
with wide ranging In- 
oorvrf-s, .and. experience able 

moaatlon available. " 


SURREY 


TEMPORARY CRAFT 
TEACHER 

Required as soon as 
possible until JULY, IB84 
at 

FRENSHAM HEIGHTS 
SCHOOL 

RowlBdgs, Farnham, 
Surrey 

Ability to teach up to O 
levol necessary. Emphasis 
on woodwork. Burnham 
Scale I. Resident or non- 
resident. 

Telephone in Ilrat Inst- 
ance Fremham (093 195) 
TB2124 


English 


9154. (S74B0) 


Economics 


Heads of Department 


LONDON 

THE HELLENIC COLLEOE 
57 Pont Street. London 
SW1X OBD 

Required for September 
a Heed of English Depart- 
ment for this new, expend- 
ing school for the Greek 
Community of London and 
for Greaka from overseas. 
Ability required to super- 
vise the teaching or En- 
glish up to University entr- 
ance level ee well ee ex- 
perience In the teaching of 
BnBIleh to those for whom 
English la tha saeond lan- 
miags. 


Other Assistants 


BATH 

MONKTON COMBE 
SCHOOL 
Balh 

HMC. 340 Pupils. 160 In 
Sixth Form 

, Required for September 
1984 B teacher or EN- 
GLISH to University Scho- 
larship level. The poet 
suits a young well qual- 
ified graduate seeking B 
first or second appoint- 
ment In e lively and In- 
novative department, will- 
ing to contribute to sixth 
Form General Studies 
courses and able to offor a 
subsidiary subjact prefer- 
ably History or Politics. 
Willingness to coach sport, 
particularly rawing, and 
help with the CCF an 
advantage. A committed 
Christian keen on boarding 
school life Is sought. 


Applications to the Heed 
Master. <54985) 189424 


BERKSHIRE 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Reading 

Independent 

ENGLISH GRADUATE 
required In September 
1984 to taech throughout 
the school to University 
entrance standard: Bur- 

nham Beale according to 
qualifications end experi- 
ence. 


CUMBRIA 


AUSTIN FRIARS SCHOOL 
Carlisle CAS 9PB 

(R.C. Independent 9BO 

boys Boarding and Day) 

Required for September 
1 984. graduate to teach 
English up to Oxbridge 
lovel and drama to junior 
forma. A willingness to 
produce the school play 
and assist In extra curricu- 
lar activities would be an 
advantage. Scale 1 or 8. 
according to experience. 
Job description available. 

Apply by latter, includ- 
ing e curriculum vitae and 
the names and addresses or 
two referees toi The Head- 
master. Austin Friars 
School, Carlisle CAS OPB. 
(57769) 189424 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

CHELTBhj Hft M^LA DIES ■ 

Required for September, 
1984, a. good honours 
graduate In English Lltera- 


SURREY 

EPSOM COLLEOE 
H.M.C. Boarding and Dev 
School for 600 boys agad ix 

" nd 50 ■"•Wrl? ' 
«KSS 3 f ln> e En ®“*h in tho P s£th 

ft?.. 1 ” Aoc ° m modHtlon avail. 
peraon? r * marr,Bd or 3 

WARWICKSHIRE 

WARWICK SCHOOL 
(Independent; HMCi 
Assisted Places; 800 boya 
11-18 years) 

19BJ c, S ,r ™x for » Ss P*®inber 
Sciioofe o on h mi t* ° * h e 

vAifinss: 

!■ Plenty of oppor- 

ionlty lor participation in 
?l?arV™ urr, H Ular “oUvltlea. 
e&rSSl .tSSK' debating 


throughout . the 
t 

ipg < 
first 


to Advanced 

f ioet will lnvo 

pa duties, and could be 


taech English 
school up 
level. This 


nvolve no board- 


■ppolntment, 


although the Saale will be 
dertamlned by the experi- 
ence of the successful ap- 


plicant. 



__ Please apply to The 
Principal, Ladloa' College. 
Bayahlll Road, Cheltenham 
OLSO 3AZ, giving full cur- 
riculum vitae end the 
names and addressee of 
two referees. (546471 

182484 


suitably qualified parion. 

Further dateile may bo 
obtained rrom the School. 
Applications should be 
addressed to The Headmas- 
ter giving details of qual- 
ifications and axperlenae 
and tha names end addres- 
see of two referees. 

Ro’?d". r ^wfc°t 0 ^34 M ^ a p D 

iiwts * rfti i 


WARWICKSHIRE 

THE KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
Leamlnaton Spn 
Girls' independent day/ 
boarding school - 414 pupils 
Required rrom June till De. 
camber, 1084. a well-qual- 
ified GRADUATE to share the 
teaching or ENOLISH to Adv- 
anced Level. There la a possi- 
bility that the post may be 
permanent. Burnham Beale. 

Please apply In writing to 
the Headmistress, giving cur- 
riculum vitae and names, 
addresses and telephone num- 

f b eVe 8 e.°^^4Sr° f,S,al0n i a J24 r 2* 1 4- 


WILTSHIRE 

Required in September: 
good .honours, graduate 


«5M8f* VBNT 

•Sl Abingdon, 


-OUiiit Assistants 


: £^{®Ps| 5 bIS' 

- Aemfier ot^tpa de partpiMl? ; 


"COVENTRY v \ v- " «.W8|.dq>nTgpi*i,T|J-_ 




>‘.v. I 




HARROGATE 
(H.M.C., Co-ed, 480 pupils) 

■■Hr INFORMATION AND 
CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 

. Taohnolob v U nit: Th* 




Qng Intertite ife PP J iC \^ te ■h.ouTd. havaltr- 

'Accommodation 


flcatlons and. exL wll 
a vail able for. bachelor. 


M ,UH iv/exl 


h-l'-V 




(9308) 


: , HARROW SCHOOL 

Hgad:of 


- 4 saK&& 

SS&feT® 

HSBSS 

Haamla^reae with^ou V lh “ 

■ ; vltaa and' ' nam An lurrlculiini 

, *TS,Jgj 

PERTHSHIRE 

glbnalmojvd > " 

Is v%. flCh «*M t I 5®.<5? p «“a*>Ouf 

2SS d ■ h> °» p oY t s/xtff p r ° r 

-nd k u„iv s ^ t ' 

ssa^p^lLpiSids;' 

. coaching aSRSTu' iSsSt?" 

, modatlbn ^OIe l nai l moJS co,,, ‘ 
ary scale abovl 1 n \P nd 
or Tevlot. OOVB “urnham 

; PoaefbiV tvRST “c V°° n ■■ 
names and artnSr.' Bn d 


to tasch .English at all 
levels in. the. school, A 
readiness to contribute to 
extra-curricular activities 

be B ° 

roeideat for a elnals 

M«tSr har The 

Behoof* Warminster 

Wllti. '■ .Warminster. 

uoKr-’wia. w c h ? m B a n T i x; 

Should he^er.v°ae 
PQsatble. (57685) 18243* 

WILTSHIRE 

8.lW ,N8C «OOL 


vsoant 


‘it- 

Oaneral *0 


vol 

Jun 


WftiSfSS* 5 "" yi. p 

tt; 




reoom- 
iq Scale 


a«aa ’sru 

ffliilVAf;, OsSSifS 


issmmrnm 


SHROPSHIRE 

S; : :^ SSgffisaR*.-*. 

■ Tel! 0939-260202 ■ ■ 

^ Sr ; 

W a weil qudllfed 

teS! W " h te<lchlna tfAfetoerataW'O' End.'A’. 

ThcSflhnnl'kaV • ':.v _ :■" 1 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 

'Bath; 

3 reduips In September 19&4 






.. ; T.C'.tT;" -. : ' w 8MM IVU : 

hi ■ | N9M3H'Or HISTORY to W 
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independent 

education 

continued 

WORCESTER 

THE KING'S SCHOOL 
Worceator 

Required for September 
1984 e well-qualified 
graduate to teach EN- 
GLISH thrnnohnut the 
(Chad. Ablllw to help 
with games and other out- 
of-iohool activities on 
advantage. 

For further de telle, 
write to the Headmaster'! 
Secretary, Tha King's 
School. Worcester wri 
JLH, enclosing a stamped. 

_awr d ,B Tiag4 

YORKSHIRE 
P0CKLINGTON SCHOOL 
oaer York 

SlSS'litff'AVi," 0 

s L rfS"“faF^%x“Tr r 'L a . k E ,^ 

Hrst or second appointment 
required for Septa mbor, iggs 
to teach throughout the 
School to University Scho- 
UnhlD level In a flourishing 
Department. The school opn r . 
tics Its own O.C.E. Con- 
tinuous Aaseeament Schemes. 
Interest In Drama and/or hnlo 

with ssnaa and out-or-echool 
■cUvIues a strong recom- 
nandstlnn. House Tutorship 
■nllible ror single person. 

Fur .y ,,, L data lie available 
(run Head mast ejv Pock ling ton 
School, West Qreen, Pock- 
ilcgion, York, to whom B p. 
pllcitloni should be made en. 
cloilsf curriculum vltaa and 

!SS.W^r^ mm °ial/g B i 

YORKSHIRE 

5ILC0ATES SCHOOL 
Wrtnlhorps, Wakerteld WF2 

iauc: Independent Boys’ 

Sw?%f B " ooi! 5 ° d 

S '?« 8a r25?S7 b St *884 a 


Other Assistants 

bedfor D8Hirb 
scho I oL me Al1ce *iarpur 
MK^a'Sex Road - 8et»rord 

|f S x°th Dl fe 7 ■ *“>• *80 In 
we l\ U qijo| tried nSS Btembap , a 
«5S ,,0 .^h‘i r r , O «OBl"HV C ^ 

Qirla aged' l? f w °rk (or 

IfS ®S 

Of two refere«B a -? ddrOB »es 

■ant to the Held' x?. l, ? ,,Id be 
soon as Poaelbfe. , 5 V« 57 >“ 08 
183694 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

ST £.y^. school 

Buckingham 

geography specialist 

wen OOH qua 1 l i , Fiad BpoclB ilat, 

BrW'tjKn- 

T'jy.^nnha-, MKjl 


' l |fi. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE PRINmos . 


HJ^d'uate ^a^hVr "^“'n 1984 ■ 
Phy to A i a..., Googra- 
non-residemt®*® 1 ' r o»l5ont or 

Ie r e e ?,' y it n d" "with 0 ._, two re- 

SLaof «■" 


Wiei work. Ability to heir, 
with Games and ActlvItteS 
woind be en advantage, '*■ 
Tbe post would be euftnhi. 
hr either an axperlenood ora 
aawly. qualified teacher sal 
iff Burnham Scale ascaniin,, 
t^quuJiricstlon* and” e^a'A? 

'K' t h eurrlou- 
re faro a a" to tha 

Hr. (57013) ° e ° Bgla S i 

YORK 

BBW* 001 
S/Wl'vS: 

*n h ^l!lg n - , tS“ ,d SSrnhom 

;££" Raxfc.'es i? 


LONDON 

schooL AMMai grammar 

M2 f wr ii,d Road ' *-o«do n 

ro^e^^-OHraphy teacher 

cv required. (57492) 
182624 

OXFORDSHIRE 

bloxham school 

(H.M.C. 1 Woodard) 

s^K^Wraass: 

S&> Sr 

accommodation- 


SURREY 


History 

Hoads of Depar tment 

BERKSHIRE 

|IioV ARV ' 8 convent 

3j&. 300 

Form 1 ,u m the Sixth 

■ *we 1 1 * q u^J if §3* r 1984 

fet , red. 0r « 

2li r, j! ,a,n Scale 2 
<S4^4) eat,on * l ° Mia school. 

182818 

Other Assistants 

CROYDON 

BSSiwa- 

gomoa or ail.? °ffer boya* 
subjects on ° Hd 0 Jiin»- ,,b8,d,ar F 
poet could be AK - Tha 
(summer termi «. jempDrery 
Small mixed °-.^. CI noner M. 
■phool rounded fS?s tIva 
■lese work? om Pha- 

8^752' -asts?“ - J™.Ka 

•h. A K'/ dm » a ‘“™> 0 g...M. ,0 

182894 

OLDHAM 

rRE ^§3~ 

'as '™f3 vi°i 

S’r-ffi&.f'w .a™ ft' KS: 

be obtained' (579 So?* niay 
— 182824 


Other Assistants 

KENT 

KEN J COLLEGE 
rembury 

370 Olrls 1 1 . | B 


OrS n p r y U * .«» 

level" AblllfJ d t« ^r? vanca «l 

other crafts ai - 2 f,ap 
It la hoped ’that ?i?-*J tao ®' 
appointed will £.7.° . p ?r."° n 
to share f ulTy \ n h * , * 1 » »*n 8 

?h£ "week 8 

weekend ° K duties ‘“x . 

Burnham Scale’ 1 ‘ SB, “ r Y 

da At. Fond 1 v” "J’n h*“ , r8a| - 

accom modBllorl " d -Ingle 


OXFORDSHIRE 
kinoham o hill SCHOOL 

BHMIS. OBA 


wlth PP f 5 T| l, 0 o\ an I et ? ar 
namea, addreeaea ■Eh . l , h ® 

S 5 gagSfEJS: 

wser S 


COLLEGE Y ° R TREr -°AR 

D2SSr?meAV hen, " l,e " 

WW. P In this* *« September. 

special * "board l no ■Jl?5 ,nt , la,,,B «l 
well 9 quaiWed"a l nrt 8 6 ou ' d ba 

ffitfVf “s. S* 5 cY£? 

coaching “or ' V /f! ?e^el P r OVl u B 

ury 8 Calh^ 0 Q , lt ° n d ARon 
Mayor TreL 3 arR?M t8 *"' Lord 

Other Assistants 

BEDFORD 

BE D FORD Q MOnERN 

H,M,C, |W 0 "' D BNT. 

out the HchQtjff through- 


Mathematics 
Heads of D epartment 

BERKSHIRE 

k! ss£l-l s ? d *R d ® OL 

y&Kjawaetti. 

^Tis, 8 

Sca| PPPOpr,Bta Burnham 
ar Ap jl*2!fi on ror ™ -nd furth- 
Headmietreea “ V ?L!i". blo n r «-am 

661000. (54|94) T01 ' 


nvatlobLe. d 1 Inaurance 

_6 ±4'- Wim 

BERKSHIRE 
PANG BOURNE COLLEGE 
HMC Boya^boarding and 

also 1 ' avail able t S aoh,n 0 lu 
subject. BsEoflant 1 ® l,hBr 

a r ha i,,M -“ -Vr%w?sssB: 


ria 4 » 


BRISTOL 

BADMINTON SCHOOL 
Drlatol 

GSA 5^°g , ; d !? i v«T B d »v. 

ip-* ^BTUS^Rifflia: 
«r w/sssras v„- ■•awsstiw 

Burn hum Scale I. 
WUh PP c ly v ta * h H S Headmoater 

_16j§6gi V - " nd 8 ra flS a sVi 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

STOWE SCHOOL 

Buckingham 

losses 

_ = C H h H.°jl, 7 B iy 0 l, , ln9hn " 1 S^Kl 8 

ES8EX 

FELSTED SCHOOL 

Raquirad for September 1884 , 

T'MWafSII'sj'^ SSh>S!S 

Hijxsii: 

■calo. *-«inea salary 

(5 43B8) DUnlllow . 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

competent to teach A U f l . h ^ 

SS^wffiCT" 8 * 1 !""^ 

fHi^‘i 8 "°"~ ho "-ffiKB: 



i; >' ■! 
■ ■ i- .- 


! : •»;. 

V-ft 

\r 1 ". 

( i : i- ; 

;i .4;| 


i.- i.'fj 


1 . . i‘ ■ . 

' ;S-V 

'■‘■i 


*®i ml- 



GRESHAM’S 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Holt, Norfolk 


*»!■! i-'- ■ 

•-J -li •• • 


•^cqmred for September 1984 a young 
teacher; to take Mathematics up to Common 
• 8tan cl ard f (The successful applicant 

-V^ll be expected ;(o li^e in arid make a 
• ,< ^Bb^budp n towards games! ®°d 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 

MArHEMATlCS 

Qualified good hohours graduate required 
September ‘1 984.to teach Mathematics to 
Oxbridge, A and ;0. Leyd.l and throughput 
theschooK Abjlity tP cPntributeto extra ,: : 
cti rrjcu i arhctivit|es.ana dded 
recqmmendatioh. , 

Salary 8urnham plus wjthposaibility of 

acpommpdatipn f^r married or unmarried 
candidate.: ;. :j 1 • ; • \ 

Applications With full curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses of tworefereastd : i 
th^MeadmA^r/Tptibr|dg« School^- 1 ' v 



Due to expansion in Computing ^ a field ;in 
which the school now takes a leading part ^ a' 
vacancy has arisen for a good Honours gradu- 
ate )o Join a strong department to share In the 
teachl ng ,of Mathematics throughout the school 

to A' level and Oxbridge Entrance standard; 

Burnham Scale r or II according to experience; 
government super annifatl on. 

Applications with the\rtames of twyo referees -» 
should be -submitted by 23W March; toi- : [• 

ThaHmdmla^ School, St. 

;■ v ■_ ^ ;; 

"•■■'■ •>» ;AVirV.*vV.. 4-y-7 < 


■-rjr-v-r r-*TT^,( 


m 
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INDEPENDENT MATHS 
continued 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LOUGHBOROUGH SCHOOL 
(Ind span dent Hrhool 

f iartlcl paling in tlia Assisted 

■Incaa Scheme, 550 nine, 1 15 
n tha VI tli [nnn) 


LONDON 

BETS SHAMMAI GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

14 Honthland Rond. London 
N 1 ft ANN 

Requires Mathematics teacher 
far Saptambor. Scale 3 or 3 
post possible. 

C.tf required. <3 7«9ft 34a4 


WEST SUSSEX 


CORNWALL 


LONDON 


ARDINGLV colleoe 


HMC 13 - 18. 580 Boys 
(mostly boarding). 80 Girls 
(numbers expanding) day 


TRURO SCHOOL 
Cornwall TR 1 ITH 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 


Kfv Q ^fegg*o N o£ ND 


and bnardlno. Prop school 
on cimpui. 


ill.M.C. Indopendent Day 
end Board! nn 830 boys. 
230 In VI fh form. 
Including 59 girls) 


(900 pupils. Including 180 
girls In the Sixth Form, 
going fully co-edurntlonal 
In September) 


In the VI tli fnrm) 

REQUIRED for Sopiembor 
1984 a graduate Mathemati- 
cian to Teach S.M.P. up to 
‘A* level unU bnyond In a de- 
partment of five. Ability to 
contribute to computer de- 
velopment an advantage. Ex- 
tra curricular activities are 
also Important. Salary: above 
Burnham. 

Applications would be wel- 
come from experienced 
teachers end newly qualified 
teachers - Uio salary scale 
would depend on the experi- 
ence of the euccBBsf ill candi- 
date. Tlio appointment could 
bn a full time or a part tlnta 
one. 

Please wrltn for further de- 
tails, or send your application 
with a curriculum vitae 
together with the names, 
addresses end telephone num- 
bers of two rereraes to the 
Headmistress, Loughborough 
High School, Burton Walks. 
Loughborough, Loirs. LEI I 
2 DU as soon as possible. 
(60944) 183424 


LONDON 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 
London NW? _ 

Tel: Ot -930 117b 


Wanted for next Septem- 
ber a young graduate 
mathnmaticlan to toach 
throughout tha ealiool to 
acholarshlp level. 


Ability to aaalst. with 


Required for September. 
1984, a graduate to teach 
French throughout tha 
School Including Uni varsity 
Scholarship work. Ability 
to offer a second language. 


Required for September 
1984 , a well-qualified 




London WG' Q «| 1 mm ® r « m, th. 

M.SftiS! 

to teach Ruealan Mrt-tTie SI* 

4 days weekly. A two 


HaadmYa trees LV'Vhe ‘“.i 

XU* curriculum vlUe 

sggSBs^m-— ?£,jq 


REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER 
1984 a wall qualified gradu- 
ate to tnacli mathematics to A 
and 8 lavcl. The successful 
applicant will have a substan- 
tial Bloment or Sixth Form 
work and will be Willing to 
undertake a responsible rolo 
In this senior depuriment. 
Subsidiary Interest In comput- 
ing also appreciated; halo 
with oxtra-currlcular . sctlvl- 
tloa will also be walcomad. 
Accommodation available. 


games and activities Impor- 
tant. Opportunltlos to help 
un pitBtorol aide with Girls 


to orfer a aoconu mnguogv. 

E rerorably Spanish, would 
e an advantage. 


and Hoy boarden make 
this an Ideal post for 
women or bachelors. 


This Is a poet offering 
considerable scope to a 
woll-qualiried candidate 
with teaching experience. 


FRENCH within a large 
and forward-looking De- 
partment. The successful 
applicant may be offered, 
in addition, to A' level 
work, teaching for the In- 
ternational Baccalaureate. 


There will be opportuni- 
ties to play an active part 
In the extra-curricular life 
of the Department end of 
tlie School. Salary Bur- 
nham plus and accommoda- 
tion available. 


Applications giving details 
of qualifications end expert- 


Flense apply at once to 
tha Headmaster with c.v. 
■ ml the names, addrossai 
and telephone numbers of 
two referees: Ardlngly 

S&W ■*u.Ei w K£f 7 Iso: 

0444 8925 77 . (57326^^ 


Alternatively, well-quel- 
iried candidates seeking a 
first appointment will be 
seriously considered. 


LONDON 


Willingness to partici- 
pate in. and help organise 
games and extra- curricular 
activities Is s strong added 
recommendation. 


Details from the Head- 
master. Richard Barker. 
Sevenaeks School, Kent 
TN13 1 HU ■ Applications 


once, together with the names 
and addresses or two referees 
should be sent as soon as 


Apply (n writing to the 
Headmaster, with currlcu- 


ahould be accompanied by 
the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers or tw< 
referees. (37337) 18362. 


f DBsIble to the Head Master 
rom whom further part [ru- 
ler B may ba obtained- (60933) 
183424 


WINCHESTER 


ST. SWITHUN'B SCHOOL 
Winchester 


LONDON 


MIDDLESEX 


(An Independent school of 
400 girls aged 11 - 18 yrs.t 


lum vitae, and names, 
addreesee end telephone 
numbers of two referees. 
Please mark envelope 
•French’. Truro School, 
Tran nick Lane. Truro 
TR11 ITH. Cornwall, 
(57618) 183634 


telephone numbers or two 
referees. (37337) 183624 


f|«°oWoVlo 0 vV MMA ‘' 

N 1 ”snh nd Ro ** l « London 

8 mp tVmbe P f ro BO h teacher for 
CV required. (37493) 

■ 183634 


LIVERPOOL 


LATYMER UPPER 
SCHOOL 

King Street. London W 6 


(Independent. HMC. 1000 
boys) 


Wonted for September 
1984 a a rod unco to teach 
MATHEMATICS to GCE 
Ordinary, Advanced and 
Scholarship Levels. Salary 
London Burnham on scalo 


appropriate to experience. 
Bachelor accommodation 


might be available during 
term time. 


HARROW SCHOOL 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
Opportunity for September 
1984 for teachers with Ideas 
and enthusiasm to Join the 
team working on the use of 
computers at Harrow. Thla is 
an exciting opportunity ror 
the right person to lead 
pupils and starr in project 
work both within nnd outside 
the school. Over thirty com- 
puter* In us* at present: com- 
puter prizes ana scholarships 
awarded annually. Accom- 
modation avallnble; own sal- 
ary scale. 


Rngulred In SEPTEM- 
BER 1884 a full-time assis- 
tant (good Hons, graduate) 
to teach MATHEMATICS 
throughout the ealiool, up 
to and including Advanced 
and Scholarship levels, and 
University Entrance. There 
are 100 plus girls In tho 
Sixth Form, of whom over 
40 ore taking Advanced 
Level Mb them Alice. Salary 
on Burnham Basle. 


MERCHANT TAYLOR 8 * 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Crosby, Liverpool L23 5SP 


(Independent Girls' 

□ rammer School - member 
of G. 8 .A. • 500 In Senior 
School: 130 in Sixth) 


CROYDON 


Required FOR SEPTEM- 
BER or earlier a good 
Honours graduate to teach 
FRENCH throughout the 


WHITOIFT SCHOOL 
Croydon 


FRENCH throughout the 
school up to and Including 
university entrance. Post 


MARLBOROUGH 

wj>,%, B r? 1,OUOH COLLEOE 

as sa nr a - 181 "» 

SM4TS5CS , Vu 1 SR.^r ,,rt,e * 

Applications with currlcu- 
>“*" vitae and the name, 
address and telephone timber 
°i . two referees, end m. 
qulriea, to The Master. Marl- 


Applications. together 
with full rurric uluni vltne 


Applications to the Hand 
Master, Harrow on the Hill. 
Mlddleaox With full currlcu- 


Appllcatlona to the 
Henamlatroae with names 
of three referees. (57603) 
183424 


(HMC 860 Boya) 


university entrance. Post 
suitable for a beginner, 
but training essential and 
ability to teach e second 


guinea, to The Master. Mari- 
bm JPWa Wiltshire 

<T -" ° t,a “AM®, 


Required In September, 
graduate to teach FRENCH 
throughout the school to 


language an asset. (54605) 
182634 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 


and the names of two re- 
fere ex to Thu Hood master. 
Ln timer Upper School. 
King Street, London W 6 
BLR. (57623) 183424 


lum vitae and names of two 
referees. (57445) 1B34Z4 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


MUSSELBURGH 


LONDON 


LORETTO SCHOOL 


ROYAL WOLVERHAMPTON 
SCHOOL 

Required in September. Resi- 
dent Assistant for Mathema- 
tics, and to be responsible far 


Advanced Level. The per- 
son appointed could also 
be offered a substantial 
share In the teaching of 
GERMAN. Scope for a 
lively classroom teacher 
Interacted In astebllehing 
links with schools abroad. 


ASHVILLE COLLEGE 
Harrogate 


LONDON 8E22 


(H.M.C., Co-ed, 480 
pupils) 


DAVIES'S COLLEGE 
66 Southampton Row. 
WC1B 4BY 


PART TIME TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Computer Studies to O level, 
and Induction courses In Cam- 


Willingness and ability to 
contribute to sport and/or 
other activities outside the 
classroom an important re- 
commendation. 


This Independent boys 
boarding school requires 
for September 1884 


Required lor September 
a good Honour* graduate 
In Mathematics to teach 
the subject to ‘A 1 level 
and oxford and Cambridge 
Entrance standard. This 


outers throughout tha School. 
This Is a Scale 2 past. Help 
needed with dames and CCF. 


4 AMES ALLEN B GIRLS 
CHOOL 

East Dulwich Orovs, SE22 
Required as soon as possible 
• a well-qualified graduate to 
share in the teaching of 
FRENCH throughout the 
school to Advanced and Scho- 
larship Levels. Training and 
experience are desirable. 

Salary: According to ex- 

perience. JAGS scale (Bur- 
nham plus) with Inner London 
Addition. 

Apply with full curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of two referees to the 
Heed Mistress. (54674) 

183624 


Teacher of Mathematics to 
teach e half timetable from 


Higher teaching available 
in the Sixth Form. 


Apply with CV to the Head- 
master, The Royal Wol- 
verhampton School, Penn 
Road. Wolverhampton. West 
Midlands. (57719) 183424 


Salary on Whltglft Scale 
I or II (above Burnham) 


according to experience. 
Possibility of accommoda- 
tion. 


Apply Immediately to 
is Headmaster, Whltglft 


may be a full-time or part- 
W® brtYw,|i L . 

SSffilLJ" *-»™v 


For further details write 
or telephonn The Headmas- 
ter. Loretto School, mui- 
— near Edinburgh. 


Modern Languages 


the Headmaster. Whltglft 
School. Haling Park, South 
Croydon CR 2 6 YT, enclos- 
ing curriculum vitae nnd 
names end addresses of 
two referees. 


„ Required In September a 
Good Honoure Graduate to 
tench PRENCH to all 
lava!?! preferably with 


r nciiun to ail 

levels. preferably with 
GERMAN. Scale Two Bur- 
nham for experienced 
teacher. Willingness to 
coach games an advantage. 
Resident accommodation 
available for bachelor. 


Apply to Headmaster 
With full c.v. and names or 
two rerareas. (57322) 

183624 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

-SPAUBorquqh cni.i.u 




Closing date: 14th 

March, 1%84. (572021 

183624 










MILL HILL SCHOOL 
London NW 7 • 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 






EAST SUSSEX 
^n?a^ T I R «OUSE SCHOOL 
iBoaraing and* Day olrlSTf 8 ® 0 

'.Required ' r n . .. 


Tel: 01-959 1176 




3 «nch ed t to" twch 

French to A and S level. 


2/3 

.wi 1 S rw,th ■ h9 $ triu^.» ra ' 

gjftroee. (fl 4 a n fej 0 


..... . "UCCBM1UI Bl 

Will have a subs tan I 


'.*•!»* £»*«> Form work 

Sn ap'll- h " S'lL 1 *®* t® _?!■» 


NOTTINGHAM 
NOTTINGHAM HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Ir^d ep e njlegi ^Doy School - 

Graduate- . -required ft 
1 September to teach French ' 

aoadomJc record and la wi 
? c L4jPP B “ with technlcaf aTd 
{■el S[JLSf f8r a second iu 

jg“hS s "Sft ■a a .^.‘J"ssa:. 
ssL-saw ■" 

entrant to cfie profaaaioi 
allowance , 8c * le 1 Pl- Nlj 


Sr.i-ldD department.' Help 

■ vJtiSa " 2 l?r B sr lc “i ,r fctL 

•V Gom-H - wl11 . wel- 


tm—’hs 


ovSilakle . 1 Acoortimodatl ° n ' 




(sl95Q a ) day ' Ma? “ h jJvjI 




•H ’ 


. ‘>. jr 


8URREY 





TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


AV t>N COUNTY 

SuSioJy^ ' 1894/ 

fea. ww ' Quaurisrf ox P« pl “head 




LONDON 




JHIOh school 

(Chyroii Schoole Co. Ltd.) 

-rf(2»ui?. n Creacam. 

A) u Baton upon Thames, 

• • Surrey 

MO D ER ^LANGUAG BS - 


Required for Septembar 


01-748 91«2 


wsachir QUaUriarf w Rf p * ®ficod 


In T 8 lStembai- h ? 9 a 4 V ‘fifr ncy 


; ■ ■. : 

u. .ili: 


MODERN 


§i : :|I 

,1:8 M.. 

!• Burnham' ^ 


Rf. r f 

based on 


‘.mfm 

tBechina ln ,i,. 0 LJ Bn P 11 »llo 


“ble -to' ad'd 

Broarammq* of 'll 1110 


and ^S': levels. 


137433) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


varsity will k« rrom unf- 
consldered.- pS r tht rlou f ly 




ilculsr . *nd 

IntcristwoyjS 1 nxcl 

;-lSgp,w±M* the 


^»Sv^ DB ^ SCHOOL 

b &itiW-r, 

tesch d b£ a r September 1984 t 

|RUb Tgftxt levo?. U< Ab/] 
hSwP. *9**1) German or Italia 
advantage, AB 

?KSt. ho ,stf y ?; S 


isfv 

'.piSh,. 


ealarj 


L'nacansa^ ."KHL A f 


^d^nSSjjlESPa. °o f f 






oohsldoratlori 


;W*MSsS!rA 

; i‘ * * ' * ~| •: 83684-" -;: 


acnoqi sna nri 

.'Sai iST* 

P f - ■ tty 






B^fiwd 


’’ *" Sepia mbar 

«M TibncJura graduate to. 

I teach . Spanish. This is an 
exalting new poet to atart' 
\E JhB language In th6 BchaoJ 

1 knri rn M oil 




V".rr^ >nbfWg 5 S| 8 : I 


i-s ejsurwuhkci 


.; II- ' 


if.iftj Teedfrtas*.!to contrl-t 
K>«itw»-Burr!eul8r, 
vlttee .will bq a 'Stronfli 
ion,., The' post 
aidant- ! for a.* 


igmifW 


}SSP*1t 


':,e.v. ;-.ang , tna. 
a.*;*, referees 


W* 



«iii 


TtfETlAftS EDU^ATtbNAL StlppLfaU'pWr 


jfflJKPENDENT EDUCATION 

eontlnuad 


Heads of Department 

KENT 

BEDDEBIJRY SCHOOL 
( 0 . 8 . A,. 370 glria, mainly 
haardsrs) 

bb« a DIRECTOR OF SiUbIC. 
Saltrtf at least Burnham 5 . 
RMldentlsl post available |f 

Moulrad. , 

Music plays a major p art « n 
lAs HTp of the school . There 
ire three choirs and on 
ortbsstra. There I* an AbxIm. 
uni Director who supervise, 
aisle *t Lower School (aan- 
ringe 8 to 13) end thore |J , 
liras peripatetic staff. " 

oT „ application 

ugitlier with full curriculum 
tIHS and names and addrea- 
im of st least two mr...’ 


^= 0 r“ 7 srdVehuri? BaB ^^ 

OsadhLirst, Cranbrook, Koii{ 
mi) 88 H from whom ^urthnr 
details ere available. (54410, 

183818 

Otiier Assistants 


BRADFORD 

BRADFO s2So‘8L AMMAR 
Xelnltley^Rondj p Bradford 

Aulitsnt Director or 
Music required r„; 

rs aa^sjp'sBS 

Instrumental teach inn 
«ei en trm-carricular chor? 

lUortheslrsI work ° a 
U jbMrd specialist Is p r a 
lured, and the ability r ? n 

d&s m .n“yfS 

„p,r'»£s 

sa.SLS“ ,,n “‘-S5 

aa-ft'r 


*Mffl??a4. D (542< 

i3, 9TH 


■ B3BB4 


B8SEX 


^BD SCHOOL 


HEKtfobdshibe - 

, ”' SH0 ^A 1 i? 0 »TFO RD 

■ 

-»5 

s K^sSa^a-s isa- 

■saratesnS 

f-'SSrVnS'-C “"a" c as 

LONDON 

“""'da.p*— 

gSttSusy* 

groups. This* i ■ „ to small 

e u wfeu !u ra 1 °vfta e ,, *«, i ful1 
"wo” ,™' a -jHJS-. th 0 ? 

_g»P4l. (&7344 ) t0 th ? n gty- 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 
HARRog ATE COLLEGE 

ub,,c '“fLvsna-* 8cho °' 

<—». main,, bo.roin., 
Musician 

ite h '" n ^-'- 1 , 

oboe, and som« Sr e,Bra *»ly) 
for rfaptemb°Br B 19^3f Work 

Sacratorv r to Bt tho" H 0t S lhB 
fr.OM. Harrogate 
Clar-enca Drlv* u Coll# 'i a , 
ft91- a 0O (Toi! Harrogate 
,04 ® a * S04543): (3"a4^ft“ tB 
— 185624 


~°™ NOHAM SH I BE 

POLLEOR 


1 ■■ ;n 

f} s:i 


surrey 

K,Na!T a °C N «g§AMMA R 

'r— - O.,,., 

£°rr.» bl -//w ,, 1 .-,;g 

iS r'B! 

Whom"', *TB tn %VY n r^" n 
— 183824 


WARWICK 

"ssvi;a‘"f^7 n s a c ft „ sl . 

BBtV siaf 

school . Jhcouahout 8 
Sffir °leaeo^iH^ 

^£ ^137626?° H, ,Vj gy- 


WE8T SUSSEX 

•V'nber 0 / °, h b ; 

*non .Room and lh E c *»m- 

Kr 0 n “J > b f , ° &ir52: 

SUS^SVA Sf 

ISl *%. _ H ands. 


velopment 


EAST SUSSEX^ 

®*««mher t i°984 PD - 0,n i. , r S ol « 

member of * fasldent 

house duties.” lo M,l, » "llh 

tunlty lSr**eanK 2 r * an appor. 
thslr isTiiiS Bch « r » to develaa 
■mail cl oases ,^ orkl,, B wi°B 
Well «s in “verage 1 a» 

■""AT?"' 

!GS:u,S ,,h ■■ ■T' ,= BI ¥s; 

SETftjJjfMi-id. IlfiSfSffi 

— — 1 840 34 


HEBTFORD8RIBE 

ST ' a$Bgge=T. a 
Bushsy 

a °Ptemher 1BB4 

Mm 

g-VfinS SoSfSMb'Wi 
s £n , s5?,.'is ,, i“ "Syw,: 
aKsnaiiiv..*' one d of > t t ha 

rlcuRPm ,C,, vi l Ua" W J h th ■ cu r - 
addressed to +h-" l iP uld he 
tress. Th " Headmia- 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

st \W et ' 8 

s °Dt ember 1984 

«re invited 

SSlSKTSr Fs yp"£I 

mant tn or i.! B 9*.!lspBrt- 


KENT 

'°r t" M 1 ? T H E S S 

v«?a p y dutlea Vviefc n -* UBOr - 
imateiy 1 00 pi r Yv*5- ■PPro*. 

av^RR! S BI| on. by 


An if 8 ' 7 ,, “ n In . . . _ 

by form only TOt5!U 0 ’ r "’ ,,ar '«*'C'. 5l" 0 “i r i" n i 


WILTSHIRE " 

bSISS. SCHOOL 

g'WaTL'wsftra- 
far . 1 f;,i 


18+634 


aSxS'S 

ment to be 

SsWKBfeS 

Would be wiltRS, l £ 5 n * vv ho 


OXFORDSHIRE 

«'NC„AM o „jLL SCHOOL 
SHMIS, G BA 

ment as Hoi, t .!E polnl- 

Houeematron [r n^ m *. ,,ap/ 

n5t de S l8 ,i? rV 4 att b?S: 

aSa-Bwsffl .Behooi. 
Narta^ 0,t ] B JSSwiSS 

S 2 nc p g tf: S«&s a ?| 

3j«®d, by klSih.bMrdlnji 

SIS. 1 " offSffiff .g!$ 

kS ; JS' wi.dSs: 


WILTSHIRE 

&; H,N SCHOOL 

I B £!s!pj5y baci.,.^1. Summer 


Iv duairabio. 


life a» essontfal °p ool 

gfiiBFjr 1 i?s p S£ n: 

* fanned ! 0 Excellent c °“W t8 be 

Snc. Q . UBl lr,CB t '°n-«nd CC ex r p d c , 1 r n |? 
mlotrees 08 * wfth th » Kaod- 

mUT ^ tw 2 am r 8 0 Jere^ d 


WILTSHIRE 
8fffi£Sh5 H,N school 

tre2i d Hou.emja- 

Si E,, vkl% n Lp^ 

" 184034 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

MAL ^K' E g|«L 8 - 

‘sassirftpVft-aHj. 

isa3 c r^ y th ^ nn September 

P th^ii^saiw 

Apgre-° d 


.' r ■ 1 




! ■ !. / 

■ i ? 



' 1.5; ' 

r , ■ V { 


■ to the Huad- 
namcH or two 
o. (54 672) 



YARM school, CLEVELAND 
Grammar School - 360 Boys 

WRECTOROFML'SIC- 

^ September 1984 ■. 

for this hew fulMiip? post. The 
■ 1 ^ Probably possess experience of 
fan £J235 , lf*l wor * c * n a boys* school and will have . ; 

successful 0, anjd A-lcvel music . 


established in the School. Over --a dozen 

• • • - • 



Pastoral 


BRISTOL 


Te|i 04626 79301 


HQU 8 BPA 


-.ijg*"* appointment with 
?BMt from September 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY 

September 1-984 

• Applications are invited, ,for a . 

Residential 

Housemistress 

with responsibility ior 1 the Lower Schooi where 
n-U are ° nG hundred - and twenty girls aged 

A ^TuR^ 011 wit h af3propriate ej<perience is 
sought. Ability to teach her specialist subject to 'A' 
; level in the Senior School would b£ a decided 

r» e L P : ef ?u rred s H^ ects are Religious Studies 
or English but other subjects would be considered. 

Allowance IS Burnham 5ca,e 3 wlth London Fringe 

Applications, stating subjects offered, together 
fkll u curriculum vitae, should be addressed to 

wt£ e 3 dl 2 ,S L resS .')i,^ School/ Bushey, 

Watford, Herts. ; Wp?, IDT Tel: 01-950 1548. 

1 . iflnan.' 


graduates, to teach one or a conribinatlon of the 
rallowlng aub)eo|s are .sought: PE/Games 
S^shee, Ecopomlos. Willingness to helo with 
exUaiourrlcular activities would be expected and 

SLge.' ‘ h? ?Ch f 01 - °: C -F' ” 2S 

^, rtt lS r „P artl S“ tart 0" roquaiot. Apply. wlth 
(M l C.V . and parnea of two retoeea o 
Headmaster, Woodbrldae SkJr 
WoodbrWge, auttolk?IP12 iSH. Tel: 039^ 




r; 

5 * j'. P ! 
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INDEP PASTORAL 
continued 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

CAISTOH a RAMMA1I 

SCHOOL 

Calator. Lincoln LN7 60 J 
Mixed Bnlecli vo II - IB VC 
370 on roll:: 93 bunrdors 
noqulrod for fiaplvnihor 19114. 
Ilnaldenl Ilounrm latreas tci bo 
maponnlhle for pastoral cars 
In sixth rorm hoard Inn honao 
for IB girls. Koran latichlnu 


Other Assistants 


available ir subjects fit. 

AnpliMtloni by letter with 
full details and names of two 


referees to Hcud master from 
whom further details may be 
obtained. (Tel: 0472 S3 I 330*. 
<609901 104024 


Physical Education 
Heads of Department 


CHESHIRE 

THE QUEEN’S SCHOOL. 

Chester 

Independent 

A well qualified teacher la 
roqulrod for September, 190 4 
sa HEAD OF THE PHVS1CAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Scute 2) to ba responsible for 
the subject throughout the 
Junior and Senior Schools 
(girls S 18). Candidates 
should have a strong Interest 
In lacrosse and tennis. The 
school has Its own Indoor he. 
ated swimming pool, bbridh 
field and modern gymnasium. 
There is a wide range or acti- 
vities at Sixth Form level. 

Please send all letters of 
application, with full curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addressee of two referees, to 
the Heed Mistress at the 
school. City Walls Hoad. 
Chaster CHI INN. <34463) 

1 842 t B 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WUI'UNUIKT SCHOOL 
Tetbury 

Required in Sepeetnber 
I8B4 HEAD OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION with special 
interest in Lacrosse and 
Tennis and including 
Swimming. Oymneaeics or 
Dance. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
TALBOT HEATH 
Bournemouth m 

Independent (formerly Direct 
Grant t Church of England Day 
and Boarding School for 620 
(Hr 1 b naod B - 19 years; Sixth 
Form of 100 

Physical Education Specialist 
for Septomher 19 84 to leach 
throughout ihn irhool, Major 

e ntries played are harkoy, net- 
all. tennis and crlckat, with 
a wide range of Sixth Form 
nnd Upper Firth activities. 
With the post goea responsi- 
bility Tor Dance with no mo 
Involvement in Junior iietbell 
and hockey. Scale 1 post In 
department, of four. , , 

Applications by letter with 
curriculum vltne and Che 
names of two persons to 
whom reference may be made 
should ba sent Immediately to 
the Head Mlstrose. Talbot 
Heath. Katheasy Road, Bour- 
nemouth BH4 9NJ. Tel: 
<02021 761881. 

184384 


BRADFORD 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

Keighley Road, Bradford 
BD9 4jp 

There will bo a vacancy 
In September 18B4 for a 
teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion with specialist qual- 
ifications In two aporta. 
with a preference for rug- 
by and cricket, and an 
■cadomlc subject. Salary 
(above Burnham) will be 
according to qualifications 
and experience. This post 
would bn aul table for a 
first time applicant. 

Letters of application 
and curriculum vitae, 
together with the names at 
two refers as should ho 
addressed to Tlia Head- 
miisiar. 

CLOSING DATE: BTI1 

MARCH 1 98 4. 1342&S, 

184224 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

ST. CHRISTOPHER 
SCHOOL 

Letchworth, Herts. SO# 

siz 

Tel: 04626 79301 

One of the country’s 
oldest coeducational 

schools that provides on 
informal, purposeful and 
fast developing community 
for 430 children aged 2W - 
IB. 

TEACHER I/C GIRLS PE 
AND GAMES (with effect 
from September I9B4). 

Wo are looking for an 
onernetlr teacher with 

f ood Lacrosse who Is keen 
a Jain a lively department 
that olfare a wide range or 
sports and outdoor activi- 
ties. Resident house 
tutorship a possibility. 

Further details from 
Colin Reid (Headi to 
whom application should 
be made as soon os possi- 
ble enclosing full C.V. and 


fs’ft'ff, 


referees. 

184324 


LONDON 

BBIB SHAM MAI GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL 

14 Heathland Rond. London 
Ml 6 SNH . w 

Requires Games tsacher for 
September . 

tv required. <H 74B4> 184324 

LONDON 

MILL HILL SCHOOL 
London NW7 

REQU I RED FOR SEPTEMBER 


1984 a well qualified gradu- 
ate to teach P.E.. to heln 
run/conali traditional sports 
AND to teach part-time an 
academic subject. This is a 
rull time permanent post as 
No. 8 In the P.E. department. 
Bachelor accommodation 

available: M.H.B. own salary 
scale. 

Applications nlvlnn details 
of qua I If Ira lions and experi- 
ence, together with the names 
mul addresses of two referees 
should bo xeni an soon as 
possible to the Head Master 
front whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. (60052) 
184224 


LONDON 


GIT V OF LONDON 
SCHOOL 


Flat or cottage aeeam- 
jQOdatlon available if re- 

P.? t !r ,la X»® of two re tore Oh 

to Headmaster. (54388) 

184318 


4 .- 


Required for the summer 
term 1984 only on b tem- 
porary appointment. a 
qualified PE teacher. Ex- 
perience In leeching swim- 
ming an advantage. and 
any summer term aporta. 

t '"'**■ nn a , with a cur- 

1 ^ 0 ^ 534277 , VfjtfB 




NORWICH 

NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL 

FOR GIR LS 

G.F.D.S.T. 

S3 Newmarket Hoad. Norwich 
NR3 2HU 

STAFFORD HOUSE (Middle 
School i : 223 girls aged 8-12 
Required for September 1984 
a specialist Physical Education 
teacher qualified to teach 
Swimming. Gymnastics. 

Dance, Netball, Rounders and 
Athletics throughout the Mid- 
6 alary Burnham 
"tip **» jnusl- 

MSAMA 


Religious Education 
Heads ol Department 


LONDON SES2 

JAMES ALLEN'S OIRLS' 
SCHOOL 

East Dulwich Grove, BE22 
Required for September I9B4 i 
A head of Hollgfoua Education 
to teach throughout the 
school to ’O’ and "A level. 
Applications are Invited from 
well qualified graduates In- 
terested In a llberel rather 
than a narrowly Christian 
approach. A willingness to 
contribute to extra curricular 
activities would be a distinct 

Bd 5a"ary i° 'j AOS Beale 3 I Bur- 
nham plus) with Inner London 
Addition. 

Apply with full curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of two referees to the 
Head Mistress. (34673, 

184418 

Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 

BT. MARY'S CONVENT 
Ascot, Berkshire 
Independent R.C. Boarding 
School for Girls 10 - 18, 70 
In Sixth Form 

Required for September 1984, 
a graduate Co teach R.B. to 
' A r level preferably with clas- 
sroom experience. 

The applicant muat be a 
Roman Catholic, 

The post could be residen- 
tial with or without boarding 
duties. Burnham Scale paid. . 

Applications with C.V, and 
the namas, addresses and 
telephone numbers ol two re- 
Coreoa should be sent in writ- 
ing to the Headmistress. 
(37766) 1B4424 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

ST. MARGARET'S 
SCHOOL 
Bushay 

September 1 SS4 

Applications are Invited 
for a graduate part-time 
teacher of Religious Stu- 
dies who would oe able to 
teach up to 'A 1 Level. 
There Is a possibility of a 
full-time post far an appli- 
cant who would ba willing 
to undertake a residential 
responsibility In one of ths 
school houses. 

Applications with a cur- 
riculum vitae, should be 
addressed to The Headmis- 
tress, St. Margaret's 
-*•*■""1 Bushey , < WjlfoKlj 


HAMPSHIRE 

LORD MAYOR TRELOAR 

COLLEGE 

Head of Science Department 

Required from 1st September, 
1984. In this non -maintained 
special boarding school for 


three ' well-equipped Labor- 
atories. ... 

Applicants should have a 
□ ooa Biology qualification and 
the ability to teach to C.B.E.. 
G.C.E. 'O’ level end provide 
coaching ror 'A' level candi- 
dates wria attend Alton Tertl- 
nry College. 

Excellent opportunities for 
curriculum development. 

Beale 3 (S). £8,142 

£11,332. Additional £747 for 
extra duties. 

Accommodation may ba 
available at B reasonable 
charge. , , .. 

Foolscap s.a.e. for further 
details and application rorm 
to: The Headmaster, Lord 

Mayor Treloar Calico, Holy- 
bourne. Alton. Hants. GU34 
4EN. (^4130) 184818 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

ST. ALBANS HIOH SCHOOL 
C, of E. 430 girls over 11, 

110 In Sixth Form j _ 

Head of Biology required for 
September 1984. Scale 2 or 3 
post working under Head of 
BalBnce. To. share teaching 
throughout the school to Adv- 
anced Level and university en- 

pp\ ice t Ions to the Head- 
mistress with curriculum vitae 
and names and addresses of 
two referees. Further details 
available on request- (B4SSB)^ 

WEST SUSSEX 

SHOREHAM COLLEGE 

(Independent Day ft 

Boarding School - BOO. 
pupils 11 - 1 B> 

Required for April or 
September. A graduate to 
take charge of CHEMIS- 
TRY and to teach the aub- 

) ect up to 'A' Level. Abil- 
ty to teach Computer Stu- 
dios to 'O' Level an advan- 


tage: also a willingness to 
help with extra-curricular 
activities and boarding 


school life. Well-equipped 
laboratories. Burnham 

Scale 2 ror suitably qual- 
ified applicant. 

Applications with c.v. 
and names of 3 referees 
to: Headmaster. Shoreham 
College, St Julian’s Lane, 
Shorenam-by-Sea. Sussex 
BN4 6YW. (37686) 184818 


Other Assistants 


BATH HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.B.T-, 


■'! V" 




1 jjL.LI 




\i-Mi v- 


: . OXFORDSHIRE ' 


Division.' • ' 

- . Woodard Corporation) 
Anoncan “JiKSSair 1 r»Stl*Jn B 


InB' 

ir Cl 


meitdatton 


BERKSHIRE 
IIcoV ARV ' S CONVENT 

• ohobl toe 300 






r'w'e'lj equ 
. '8urnhani. -a ci 


^sksks- 


» "arad ub to- tot nap h b d J »M. 
»nd Chorale try to . y-1 S" 
Post could be roiM«9»r.\ #VB 'j 

tQ «?• iaaav 


.wriq*;. slip- 


oauastBm'is! 




SEVEN OAKS SCHOOL 











SUFFOLK 

WDQDBRIDOH SCHOOL 
1 S*4 « t, q5?llr| 1 r, 

coach gBm*ra r, aSff tfc *-- h £ r 


Science 

Heads of Dep artment 

CHESHIRE : 

> H, wa?jiapp-V 

^WartRgBd^Chaahlr. 
9 ufrf d fo r ° Seat 


BRISTOL 

Westbury-oi^-Trym BBS 

BSEasrsss„?s r 'sg 5 

lw*I, Scale l, and A 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOLGR^MMAR 

Bristol 

ex Direct Grant, 
independent, 

i.oo¥7SBasiB“ 

. s 5P".‘ r !M'S r .5’Bs:S5: l 

share of Sixth Form wo?k 
ho '9 ar _ "PPolnted 
po* t H d at Department 

Salary Burnham Scale 1 
or 2 according to qualirfca. 

and exparlance. First 
appointment considered. 

with* ' 'ganuuf * espVc islh^or 

wd?oa cuiir «tivitis, 

■ wlth C.V. 

and the details of a rel 

tothe He ad meet or' 

BriiiDl Grammar School' 
Unlveralty Roed. bAmoI 

( 02 7 2 1 S Ssfi'ooaT®(4 7Bo[) ,tal 
184824 


CORNWALL 

THE nVCH^ORAMMAR 
Tregye, Truro. Cornwall 

-*»«-■ 

il.SES7S?: 

SICS graduate capable of 
teaahlng at all levels In- 
cluding University Entr- 
ance level. Some experi- 
ence is desirable. 

Wllllnensas to play a full 
part In tna extra-curricular 
life of thla busy boarding 
school IS an essential re- 
quirement of the post. 
Beale 1 post, 

Preference will be given 
to an ordained Driest of 
the Church of England, 

Apply In writing to The 
Headmaster enclosing a 
currant o.v. and ths nomti 
of two rafereea. 


DEVON 

PLYMOUTH COLLEGE 

Headmasters' Confer once 
Day and Boarding School 

630 Boys. 200 In Sixth 
Form 


tt8, , 7 T*poA . I.ncl_ud ing n aub- 
Form work. 

i-s 

■BTfSliS 


..DEVONSHIRE 

PLYMOUTH COLLEOE 

DSy^'n"™' Conference 
IJQy and Boarding School 

630 Boya^oo | n Sixth 

K? ”™"- °> r - T JLSP1 

BdvsnVhni ^ ho a particular 
tae»«i.?L ,^G d ability 

thf n?iSH. ,UI 9 vltaa With 
to S °*. two refareea 

Headmaster, ply- 



^URRtV 


E8A‘SCONVSNT 


porktng 


l -P .18' j 


Assfr 


. CSfft’uB i’fS'KS- S|i5 . 


LpANnoyBRycoL^Boi 

■■H ;M, C. (»8d bUplja]; . ||] 

K^AD Op CH^Mi^T^V j 

r A ’ttteV.' ' 




SCHOOL. OF S. HELEN 
a .ND S. KATHERINE, 
ABINGDON, 0X0N 




■ V ^er dlroctjgrant achool. 500 girls; 

Required Septemtor, good honours graduate. 

1: 1:; Head of Physics .' 

® nd lo share the I 

S, |° Advanced level and Oxbridge 

departments 



Wlth durrlqiiluih . vltaa v 

'.'i; ■. -i -Ifi'i i:i; ’ - •; ■ -!i"J 'ttizn) 


TrtBTIM^ I&PC Afr'dlto S^PPlM !^ ‘ ij 3 I 

independent science lee 

encHnued 

LEEDS GIR; 

HBBTFORDSHIRE Headinale^e 

HAflSEDASHERS' ASKE'S L56 1 

I^Borsnsratvood. Herts. ^Pounds 

T§. 01-307 4383 Tel: Loads 

(8»C - Independent * 1300 _ a 

. 300 In Sixth) -Required fot 

la ml re f° r September 1984 1BB4 a wnl 
fTaduete to teach CHEMis- to u 

7 gV throughout the school to i£ MB Boardl 
Oxbrlcoc «ntry level, aa one !«“ school up , 

of i ix chemists. This post Level. U,J 1 

Jrould suit either a new an- _. 

Irint to the profession or a The school 

Miing teacher 'seeking broader Douriahing Scle 

Sperleoeo. The atlmulatlng g» a nt witTi an 

uidemic environment and ex- £3 girls taklni 

Silent facilities i will provide Fhyalca each ye 

Sut. opportunities for the „ ye 

development of Individual ts- b£ifty rn Jf Qm SoBl 

’"wSillngness to help with “hie applicant" 

■HUN, eg. Canoeing, Rugby, 

Crldtet would be an advan- , Applications 
lilt, toffother wltl 

Itlwy ganeroualy based on addresses and 

Burnham with good London P.i ,,n . , * ar s of two 

fllowsnce. Possibility or th « Head Mlitra 

BaJ# a. Government super- 

eanuitlon and free life Insur- — 

'"rmiovbI expenses paid 

^ Apply "with rull tabulated LEICESTEE 

c.v. and names of referees to 
at Headmaster. (3743 6) 

184824 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

ALDBNHAM SCHOOL 
ElitTBa, Herts, WD6 3AJ 

(Tali Rs^|tt } (09276) 

Required for September 
graduate to teach 
rnxoICS O-lavel and A/S- 
H»el w°rk available (130 
ud eth Form). The candi- 
AM should be an anthu- 
iliaUo teacher, willing to 
like on and develop a new 
ilictroolcs facility within 
ike Phyefee deparlment or 
ilii mall boarding achool. 

Thera could be an 
oppo rtunity for the right 
undidate to become Head 
of Department In due 
rem-ia, 

Sjiwle .and married 
icceeimodatlon available. 

negotiable, 

■S £™BS,V»“- 

£*ra?i!s.:iK“a 

S-j-e' “*SS , d 

184824 


LEEDa oiRLS- HIGH 

—«»■ ■ 
(Grammar School 

Foundation, 

Tal: Loads 744000 

,4 lB84 QUl Q red w f ° 1 , l September 

S o ?jM d B UQ ‘lo^^3 1 ^ 

it i3!WR too1 “p to'sawsga 

'i noTS?.hi n ytefi nM B «- a 
g ment With annM dapart- 
23 glrla t«iti a ^P p ?? I . inato lY 

e Fhyslca "aaVh^'yonr^A l-val 

! bilfty r "a f V 1, S CB 8 l 0 “ 1 " k 
h able applicant! ror 8U,t - 

; toAtfiiV 68 * 1 '"? «n writing 

n addreaaes ana* 1 
n numbers of twn .'! ,# Pnone 
? the Head M.^rV.VtS^e^ 

I 

1 

l LEICESTERSHIRE 

MSraas.-^e«i; 

charge of h. - taking 

In due coutmi, d#MPtn,B « 

graduate ‘to 1 '?#*,, WflRd 
try to A live? h Che, "l6- 

0 

SfSs&.S'srf 

1 84884 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

sc® grammar 

sqj 

ct'Jdd Selective 11 • in vr 

~_A5l? onlmo datlon 

wenc*e P a va‘?e b?^ 1 JB2 


LONDON 

HLTHAM COLLEGE 


LAT^i^EIpfeEHJN AND arBdufta° up®*^' A C LJ5"i 

fesS?" oSs nma ""*«h ■ s!afc"Js5a 

ftSiTShft ?nd' 0,I, ber I g 84 , PrlolV^tt A® 

S-TZrs^'vfSnH BB 8HHOP8HIRK 

vsssesr ® r - 

r-^saa. .aS-sssr 

:” r , , ,„.: n 1 a m L «sk!huiib iss “"-"sk’ 

0S arf» r K2s 

ssasssr- aes»~i 


graduate toT 1984 

to A/S level *2“^. « ,Q LOCV 

sport and* with 

activities lmr,on^V C “ r r ,c “'“ r 


OLDHAM 


Oldham OlB 4BX 

i 


achool with °a rl atr!!ta!. 0, «? ndent 

M) ° f tas 

WEST SUSSEX 

•sssse.'vrafirsss. 

raw 


PfteonV^'lTgnHeH-" P -^WSHe 

rr-d'e^nL™? Che^S? ry °«» ,r g] 

ISIS'S 

Speech and Dra ma 

oxon Other Assistants 


Other Assistants 

BRADFORD 

a nd*' t0 ourrlcul u™*** 1 1 el ! ! * ° n 

master. no Head- 

MffcSS're,,. ■« 

— 183624 

BRIGHTON 

A^S k I ?e T H°?' COLLEGE 
A Bradu« a a * , *»temb 8 r. 
tronics with ao™. te ac t £lec- 

paper tment i fij? ,ronlM 
SStS^tahad within "8K W«!l 


mSSter"! V, ftrnh^n“h.‘ n % 0 B a: 

aAX? r (37§^f^ Brighton ! fiRsi 

1 " * 85624 


EDINBURGH 

T,3*sais §f feiC 

leiMy lt auft ,i ric«S.fr?J d Psrtlcu- 

would h e»x dbJ- 1 „ „ ca . n d 1 da tan 

La r v 0 e^ hSu * 

&|r. 


Technical m-awlna!' lBval 


pieaae write to the phT 
c| o. ingpur rh:uj ura 

MW ^BSE 


LONDON 

mTHKifiK® 

Write with brief c.v >nn 


LONDON 

FUI - , - T R I ^ l MiE URE «» 

gstfa“ 0 T 3s«»s- n « 

Higher EdueaSK? 11 *!.. 


Collage " an l »nS^ nattona l 
College A" p!,'tffi PBn *> a nt 
Higher Edicafton 

*ng ’Le^tu” ar! nle En « 1 "»»r- 

LoSture?.° mpuler Studio* 

ssfe.t^saaa-'-eK 

a 4 £T»*aM“ h iaE 

ti« L P .Wr C e , r° r,d M «hema. 


8. Secretarial Teach 


7. EFL Teachers. 


Salary Negotiable 


dote Ms apply to 
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v (under 
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rate 
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par 
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t may be real 
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LONDON 
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r '1984. 
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lot 
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; ARDiNGLY 1 COLLEGE:; ^ 

HaywardsHeath,West Sussex 
RH17 6SQ Td: 0444 802577: 

HMC 380 boys (mostly, boarding) 

' 80 girls (numbers expanding) . .. 
day and boarding ; ( 

150 iii Vlth form j Prep^cbooI on -Gampus V 
,i ELECTRONICSAND PHYSICS : 
y.- Wanted for next, September .v 

" . ■■ .. Either ; 

HEAD OF ELECTRONICS 

also ablclo teac^PhysIcs to Alfevcl ; i ; ; 


YARM SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 
Grammar School - 360 Boys 

GEOMETRICAL 

DRAWING 

AND MATHEMATICS 

. September 1984 

A well qualified teacher to offer these subjects at least to* 
O level is required for September 1984: The post is a new 
one and arises because of a continuing growth, in demand; 
for A level Mathematics and A level Design Technology. ; 
Ability, to help with games and/or extra curricular activities 
would be a distinct advantage. 

Applications, accompanied by fijll CV and names of two. 
referees, should be sent to: 

. ' The Headmaster 
Yarm School. 

Grammar School Lane ■ 

Yarm, Cleveland TS15 9IJS 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
SCHOOL 

NORTHWOOO. WCDIOCX, HA6 2HT 

■' Telephone: Nqrthwood 21880 

It has been decided to augment the Common Room 
by threa'membe're. 

Applications are Invited from: 

A toachar Of (^EOGRAPHYand ECONOMICS. 

4, : Ataictwof VlpLIN •. • •' 
who yifp^ld ba hurtibir tbraalpthe Dapartmapt 
'i- ; A'^UaiUlad U9l|ARiAN' ! : . y.'. 

who wbuld aiao be responsible for archives. 
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fflgTIMEgEDUCATtONALSyPPLEMENT 2 , 3.84 


INDEPENDENT OTHER 
THAN BY SUBJECTS 
continued 

LONDON 

SOUTH KENSINGTON 
Saptsmbtr I8B4. Two aual- 
mad and experienced staff lor 
D yr. old and 7 yr. old forma. 
Ability to drive advantageous. 
Burnham Beale. Suonrennua- 

Appllcetlon with cv ..and 
telephone number to Falknor 
House atria 1 Independent 
Preparatory School. 18 
Braohln Flace, SW7 <QD- W: 

Si 3 7iaa. (5«aaai 185624 
LONDON 

yrROO FID ELIS CONVENT - 
SENIOR SCHOOL „„ _ 
Central Hill. London SE18 
IRS 

Independent School far Olria 

11-18 yra. 

1) Required from, September 
1884. full-time B.A. Graduate 
to teach Engliah to 0 and A 

''a* 1. Qualified teacher of 
Needlework, full-time to 
teech some lower forme alno 
0 A A level. , 

Apply In writing to Hoad- 
mlatroao, with curriculum 
vitae and two refereea. 
(69578) 188624 


LONDON 

Wanted Immediately teacher 
Independent Bays Senior 

School for at least any two of 
the fallowing aubjecta: 
Maths, Engliah, French, 
Geography. 

Pieaae apply In writing to: 
Headmaster, Rabbi. M.H- 

Sufrln, 107-115 Stamford 
Hill. NI6 9RP. (O0B821 ____ 
189624 


MrtBTBn.MiaTRtas^MAiRONs requir- 
ing poets In Independent 
Scnoole. Should write with 
s.fl.e. Sec. F.I.S., Pool Cot- 
tage, Mnnnlnndesn Rued. Dll- 
llngshurat, Sustes. (62115) 

189624 


SUSSEX 


GORING HALL SCHOOL 
Susses 

Independent Day and 
Boarding School for 140 
boya 

m 560 10-18 

Required In September 
Teacher of Geography to 
’O' level with Mathematics 
for the lower aeta. Com- 
mitment to boarding 
education essential. Single 
residential accommodation 

available. 

A ppl loot Ions enclosing 
c.v. and the names of two 
referees to: The Headmas- 
ter. Gorina Hall School. 
Gorina by Sea. Worthing. 
Subbbx DN13 4llx. (3 7622) 
1 85624 

WINCHESTER 

ST. SWITHUN'S JUNIOR 

SCHOOL 

Winchester 

Required In September 1884 
■n experienced energetic 
teacher for a newly created 
poet In an expanding depart- 
ment to teach 6-7 year olds. 
Applicant should be able to 
co-ordinate end lead the work 
at the Pre-prep, department. 
The ability to play the plana 
would be an advantage. 

Scale 11 poet. 

Application in writing with 
c.v. and namaa, addressee end 
telephone numbers of three 
referees to the Headmiatresa. 
(60918) 188624 


Classics 

Geography 

Other Assistants 

Other Assistants 


KENYA 

DANDA SCHOOL 
Nairobi _ 

Required for September 1884. 
qualified teacher or Latin, to 
teach to C.E. level. The 
school la situated an the edge 
of Nairobi game perk and ls_a 
member of the I.A.P.S. 
(044T7) 801624 

LONDON 


WESTMINSTER UNDER 
SCHOOL 


I.A.P.S. 260 day boya 


SURREY 

^e^ol^ra^tchlngloy , ^ 

HAPS, Boarding and Day, 114 
boys) 

Young teacher, with some ax- 

E arlanoe. required In Septem- 
er 1984 for OEOQRAPNY to 
P.8.8, standard. Ability to 
coach games on advantage. 
Normal supervision duties. 
Burnham Scale. Accommoda- 
tion may bo available. 

Apply Headmaster with c.v. 
sad names and telephone 
numbers of 2 referees. 
(69873) 202624 


Required for September lilcfAru 

19847 a well qualified, nlSIOiy 

young teacher to tench 

Latin throughout this ex- »■ ■ ■■ 


OXFORD 

A teacher of Mathi to boya 
from 9 to CE end P8S stan- 
dard la required from Septem- 
ber 1984, Full participation 
In Prep, achool life Including 
games supervision Is re- 
quired. 

CV end names of referees 
to the Headmaster. Chrlat 
Church Cathedral School, 3 
Brewer Street. Oxford OXl 
1QW. (97816) 203424 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 

ST. JOHN'S BEAUMONT 
Old Windsor. Berks. 


pending achool. Ability to 
conch games would be 

useful. 

Salary scale above Bur- 
nham. 

Applications. including 
currlaulum vitae, together 
with the names _ and 

addreeeea of two referees, 
to The Master. Westmins- 
ter Under School, Adrian 
House, 27 Vincent Square, 
London BW1P 2NN, from 
whom further Information 
la available. (576171 


(Roman Catholic IAPS 
Boarding end Day School for 
bays 7 - 13 1 mainly 
ireparatory to Stanyhurst 


Preparatory Schools English 


Headships 


NORFOLK 

DUNCAN HALL 
Independent Boys Bonrdlng 
School 

Scraiby. Gt. Yarmouth. 
Norfolk NK29 3FH 

(Tel: Ot. Vermouth 
730536. Roll: 1501 

RESIDENT GENERAL 
SUBJECTS TEACHER 

Required for September 
1984 at this rural IEJC 
Accredited school for 9 • 

_ Ifi” eWi.ii « flung quel- 
sanie Geography, History 

Middle SchSa 
tgga. wou b * ■" ndvon- 


KENT 

NEW BEACON SCHOOL 
Sevengaki 

IAPS 270 boys (faoai'dlnn and 
day: 

Required for September 1984, 
an enthuelastlc. experienced 

teacher, to be HEAD OF 
JUNIorf SCHOOL. There ere 
133 boya aged 8 - 9 in the 

Junior School In modern 
accommodation, purpose-built 
In 1983. Gemee, drama, end 
music are widely enjoyed. 
Other raallieiae Include TV. 
Video, end computer. 

Burnham salary scale, gov- 
ernment superannuation, 

single accommodation only. 

_ Apply quatlna two .re- 
ferees. to the Headmaster. 
The New Beacon. Brittains 

— nnk,, (87731) 

- ""«nin 


te oe. woum *>« 


Heads of Department 


SURREY 

IIASLEMERB 
EREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Hill Road. H nelamere 
LA -P.S. Day Scliool 230 boya 
J5 - 13 yaors) 

Head or Department . 
Burnham Scale 2 poet. 
~° 1 i° w . £n ,P **1° appointment of 
present Head of English to e 
Hsadmuiterahip. 

?o 9 aa‘[® d L or . September. 

*n enthuelastlc. experi- 
enced. qua Ilf lad teacher who 
B“* ■ pood Honours degree In 
Enalleh to run a nuocesoful 
English Deportment and Dra- 
ms Club. (Ability to help 
with games an advantage but 
not essential). 

Applications Including cur- 
riculum vitae, names and 
addresses end telephone num- 
“ — two referees should 
WmilB- 


Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
KINGSHOTT SCHOOL 
St. Ippolyts. Hitching. 
Hertfordshire SG4 7/X 
(IAPS co-educatlonel Day 
Sahaol, 4M - 19M year olds) 
Required for September 19S4 
an experienced, qualified and 
enthusiastic HISTORY teacher 
to teach the subject through- 
out the Prep. School up to 
Scholarship and Common En- 
trance standard. The auccese- 
ful applicant should alao be 
able to caeoh (rather than 
■take') the let XI soccer 
and one, or naro, of the 
other major sports played In 
the School, 

Salary Burnham Scale 1, 
Government Superannuation. 

Applicants should write 
with rull curriculum vitae 
with the names. addressee 
and telephone numbers of two 
referees to the Headmaster. 
Further details will be sent 
by return. (97005) 202824 


_ r.uL . ii rrr — rn. i .. i -r • , • ,■ 


0 th 6 r Attlslants 


" . EXE ? e Ib^ ; K!BOR*t, ; 

ni..- o.ISfSgK., n . von 

-ms* 


Mathematics 

Heads of Department 

SHROPSHIRE 

OSWE8TR\- JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

The Ouerry. Oswestry, 
Shropshire SY11 2TJ 
R»Sul r ad for ^ SEPTEMBER 
1884 at this I.A.P.S. co-adu- 
cetlonal day/baardlno achool 
Of_179 pupils - a HEAD of the 
thle year' AT,nB department, 

looked* 

partloinltA a l*®®niiaas to 

Slab, LSttfltleS. OU 1”°f-MhOOl 

i ‘ nd not 
' ■ U| *“ r 6 nnuatlon 

■' th j " by to 

currloui u ” m “ v » t ^r. «aclo.(n 0 

i SURRhy ■ 


preparatory to Stanyhurat 

Required for September, en 
experienced end quell Med 
teacher of FRENCH to Com- 
mon Entrance end Public 
School Scholarship levels. 
Ability to teach another eub- 

4 act, especially Latin, would 
1 a a greet advantage. Candi- 
dates must be willing to take 
an enthuelastlc part In the life 
of e boarding preparatory 

S chool. Burnham Scale (Scale 
for euitable qualifications 
and experlenca). Government 
superannuation. Bachelor 

accommodation available In 
the school) living-out sllo- 
wance considered. 

Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae and names, addres- 
ses end telephone numbers of 
two reforeaa, to the Headmas- 
ter. (69242) 203624 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
A qualified Teacher required 
for September to take French 
and Engliah In Middle and 
Upper School (10 plus) up to 
C.E. level. Involvement In ex- 
tra-curricular activities essen- 
tial, gemee. drama and/or 
other creative pastimes. 
Further Involvement In the 
pastoral scene, preference 
given to candidates With ex- 
perience In an IAPS School. 
Reference required. Salary In 
excess of Burnham, free board 
and lodging If living In. 

Apply: Heidmaster'a 

Secretary, Celdlcott. Farnhem 
Royal. Bucks. SL2_ SSL. 
oYoifc) 203624 


SOMERSET 

PYRLAND HALL 
KING'S COLLEGE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 

Required In September 
e Director of Music able to 
organise oroheetra, choir 
chapel music, class end) 
■trumental teaching. V(... 
h.dulppad music school. Re" 

V"o P *«“"S r ®SlBrinet Bb en 

Eo^rSiSi^* Vn°d * h Sr 

classroom subject, 
please w/lte* to*" the d daacL 

£r a s-o£^ 

203818 

Other Assistants 

BRISTOL 

THE DOWNS SCHOOL 
Wraxall, Nr. Brlatol 

Tel: Nallaee 832008 

(I.A.P.S. 290 puplle) 

l on2 q, iL r _®l_ for . 8epte ™ h “ r 
*,“84, teacher of music and 

S‘"J»»SF throughout tRa 
Sn important is 

an enthuaiaem for choral 
work and the ability to im- 
P B|, ‘ fids to pupils (the 
majority of whom ara boys 
7 -14). Energy more tm- 
th#, i . sxperlonce. 
Planlst/organtst essential; 
violinist an advantage. An 
area or enormous untapped 
potential In the school. 
Possibility of combining 
with agptljer subject. 

Usual boarding achool 
duties. Including soma 
Sunday aervicea. 

Burnham Scale 1 ft Gov- 
ernment superannuation. 

Please apply by letter 
with curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses of 
two referees to the Head- 
master. (57747] 203824 


ESSEX 

FELSTED SCHOOL 

An experienced KtUSIC 
teacher la required for 
September 1 984 as a mem- 
ber of the Feletad School 


Mualc Department, to be- 
come the Director of Mualc 
In the Preparatory School 


■ad to taSe c&?Ba*or**?i , ‘ ,Br « i 

* 5 »« } An iSSSXL 




' - ; / north; yo rkshir* ' < 

Blretwlth. ^rrogate Ros 


Other Assistants 


DORSET 


KENT 

TOE. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
to 

,n sssbULe 

S stesaETS^-aa* 

k swg& ^v^gg; isbs 

. &0949) ha,,et (0843) Iff! a. 


SUTTON, 

- ^? pkEPA ' BA TORY 

■te .vv;:0- 

ScaieV L °nddn Burnhqm 

free.. MHT ° f 


of 150 boya. The music la 
riourlahlng, end the auc- 
ceaarul applicant must be a 
pood choir trainer, a good 
keyboard player, and able 
to train the orchestra. Tbe 
Feletad . Junior School 
Choir. Is of a very high 
standard and for aevaral 
years has taken over duties 

OuaUfied " appfican ?“ t Sa re 
acopo for some 

School. tha S " nlor 

detaHa may ba 
obtained from, and bd 
plICBtiona (with the namea 

aant W ?n r *T?, rBa y "hould bp 
‘o _ T S" .Head master; 

fissrunas: <p,-Far 

- 203824 


KENT 

wlch mu con?£f rtm J nt oe Du| - 
Sdhpol. *Cr a n¥»* o o k* > wS?eS * - 

kiS 1 JiT?® wind band, eniam 
P roups as well as highu 

two va’SficlS’e"" rauB,0> 

„r a, aA".!f t *"S. to th ®. Director 
M“eic who will bo an 
.rganlat and have anthuaiaem 
"Aowjl work, oieaeas and 
p"2i VW “* laaeone 8 to 13 

. Junior mualc specialist 4 
8 year olds, full or part- 
knowledge of 
Dalcroaa methods. 

fo , r both posts 

rnuet be enthuelastlc, able to 


Ik-.-"'-: 




1 Sh ® /tBahu ry. 


convey , their love of music 
?uu preferably have fomlllsr- 
n.? Kodely, Orff and 

Burdatc methods.. Burnham 




AppPy 


KENT 


Music 

Hqads af Dbpa^ft ieht: 

WEST MIDLANDS : 

EVbrspjeLD sOHnn, 


, _ ■•IV.I.WUB, . auriillBIII 

aoaia. Government super- 
annuation. * 

.. 5 p yjf with c.v. and names 
ana addrasiae of two referees 


and nddreasee of two referees 
to Hgadmaater Dulwich Col 

goureelmrm*™ t0rl Cra 
Kant. (34444) 20S82A 


LEICESTER 

BTONSYOAT! 


KYOATE .1 
ARATORY SCHOOL 
. iriPPdon Road, Leicester 

iSSLfutr*?* sash* 

IQUailt . Ulhnaa Hks6 .-.MfpQrill- 

d' and. 


pastoral 

OHisr Assistants 

BNT 

saar uar '*& 

SW^7 4 ? 

firprse accommodation in 3 
hdrocin cottage close to 
Ending houae, appropriate 
brahiiD teaching 

Ehsj with nddltional rospon- 

r?V.T7_ ..u fmlnrv Fnr uii,. 


firmed leacnore fprorerebiy 
i fiTibi. H or Muele - organ 
I Hi dicrd). Eiithuslaem, 
SjunillonHl ability, tact. a 
\57n psture, firmnoea. cun- 
SanUs experience of board - 
jJT Kbool Ilfs and Clirlntlun 
lih ve eeeentfal qualltlgx. 
awIi wf(h c.v. and names 
irfiddreieee of two refareoa, 

: a fwdBieeter, Dulwich Col- 
1 mi Preparatory School. 

sess»>> 

Apical Education 
Dliiv Assistants 

IEITF0RD8HIRE 

10CXEM PARK SCHOOL 
(LP.8. lie boya, mainly 
lotfutfai 

be*ed September 19B4 
MBltd teacher to tekn 

accommodation 

iftta ‘" lB «urnham 
Jptt, Heedmeeter. Haris . . 

agiMsyr- uSnfe 

an * 

^IcrSaplamber 1984 ( 


Other 

SrSSlStrfV:, g “’ POO by 

■V.beJta offJjJSM# State 

pi lean te I. Bd J *nd ap“ 

and able to toarh wl »lng 

HSBSF* K°ug C B h er 0am a « d 

^■neferablyV ar“ JJJfW*" t 

school. UBy Praneratory 
RffltetelGr.n Cam Kfe ws 

i.amS? ,y an ^ ,l h c.v. and 
two rofDraax or 

Rsria&.n' 

bridge c& a 2 EX. “ 5 7 42 ^’ 
804824 


SS d d ;sSc 8 h” nt "'"b B r , 8a4 other Appo intments 

?r b ‘ na d t I □ qor.uh?. A“K"_«ny 


— ■= Kn-.tas. 

8S 8|K yj5aL. ~ 

Liverpool 

foreS. °, no number, If/ 3 . 1 '" “■«* ^‘ao m'SSP 9 ™* with C a°Kl 

Z. aeua-’ “S™ Q, vjssi 

Dorset ’ 

PORTREOIS f ^ll "v °^„ , 3 ll “t. Include 

m.r...b„ rv SS.T/’S ;*ffl MSSS si 

a ^°v° Burnii a m? CD,a,,,odat,0 '»! f chool H aMp8tba “ High 
?s? CV tP Headmaa- ?fi P N?t*S; all „ 

EAST SUSSEY encad r ifnu experl- 


205624 


““»?V8 H IRR 

f I AC H R E r PAK ATO » V 
8BPTEMBn n . requiraj 


SHROPSHIRE 

8yb 

Toll Ludlow 2342 

P P «*.°T“ n Catholic 

wafts' ro '- 

204824 


SS£S 
j!8KplS 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Asdclants 

BERKSHIRE 


2 . subject, 




AVON COUNTY 
SgyjH BRISTOL 

BVBu 

“ IN DOMESTIC 

Standard and to "»Lu A laval 
elbfilty ror" a cSokert. P JSSSS n ~ 
Salary: £7.213 -W fiftfS' 

-‘.'VI 

f 

above). “ r . (■ddreea as 

■PPHung 5 r n£2aV£* Provioue 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

AMhSK A9 •ffl.fclL 


gES!ES^«gHy c :» 

to q teach B o“ 0 amj“.2V M P , b , » 

SSSTflJSte. ,0 jffl h r 

will bo y APpoiiitaa 

S^? 2 p ^^rSn, *» taka 

?JarsasSas53:“ 


g7,Bis - eTf "Saa 

furtfiSi'^gTiic '"Bin. - nd 
receipt of a.a a *• _. on 

Si.SHL E 7““U»" 

Amoraham. , %u , ck f* a ?IS€ gBL 

a.T,2fS5ST- * 


Sports ° Rail OS tat a 

"KtOur ifia" CDn,n " ,d,,t tan: 

**r ■ (609 7 S)* CV to H " a "^ nyuy 

EAST SUSSEX 

■•"«ra BCh ^ Jo teacher f 0r 

o? i^'^r in* ►J’®'*®® 

af-achooj actlv(M. lD *j|th out- 
vision o x p B< cted * 1 BB ° nd »“P«r- 

Snd'VwWni with c.v. 

teP^rvr. sS% hoTSS 

(aVaoj] Batt| *' 


tSSSui V8Kb 

l*sr s!M r ,» , e h°l.! 


WoSSS.255 * LONDON 

P^r b rd,r B o R 

M m “v SOMERSET 

r%s, i E ,ar£Zr^“° n cSffiE s og? u « 

•= ?. „.PIonae writo with C.v. 


Vaar old glrbin _ el "™ or 7 
end creative “cademlc 

Ability to taHsh school. 

curriculum v 1 ta «' ?"S loa i"8 

names ot tw« “ n ‘J tho 
(97443, tW ° 


EAST HERTS COLLEGE 

turnford 

principal 

“ 0 SC in ^ Dr S.' h ,vr, 01 ot Ms 

will be reWrXihsnS^, 8 ? Mr L Street, 
the successful candid^w^^a^to ,hal 
appointment In SoptemberiQfrT tak ® up tt,B 

Peasant aT acrB^to^ TumJ^^S^ 008 on a 
Broxbouma and Chsahunt niTi?*?!? ,s b8 twaen 
new A10, and app^tZi^ls C, ? M 10 !h « 

rU r«SM,? a r,h^ tar 

^ ■ubmlHed by 23rd 

QHMj/countyHSr ssiSLiSsts, ot,icw &•'- 

further part^tere 'aie^lbS ’ frorn whom 


Hertfordshire 




lid 4 i l Ui V 1 < t-I ; 1 1- 1 llu I 1 1 («; 1 1 [TTi ; 

I J • [il» fl 












SmraSH - ^ fTTos 



! ; Metropolitan ^orpugh of Stocfcpdrt- : 

: 3 tbCKP 0 ftTC 0 UEQE: \i 

OF TECHNOLOGY ^ Y i, , , C 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

'• -• (Group 9 ) . 

AppHcabons are Irivftp^- frofn,sultably quallfWd and ' 

expferjarKed pprBbra tof the post of Vice Principal pf ; 
this UigO boliegft whtoHi wHI Jjec^ v^t.oh 1'at /•;- 
September, ioe^-pri the .reflnaSrno^tiof ^rasafit. ; • • 
holder. /it. ^7n'V-. '• ; . ■ ■■■ ■ ■' 
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CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 

WAKEFIELD DISTRICT COLLEGE 

HEAD OF STUDIES 

(H.O.D. Grade IV) 

COMMUNICATION 
AND LANGUAGE 

Applications are invited from qualified and 
experienced candidates for this key post in this 
progressive Tertiary College. 

Application forms available (on receipt of a 
s.a.e.) from Chief Education Officer, Education 
Department, 8 Bond Street, Wakefield, to be 
returned within 14 days of the date of this 
advertisement. ( 


‘Colleges of further 

EDUCATION 

pantlnuad . . 

BRENT 

LONRON DOHOUGH OF 
□ RENT 

WILL ES DEN COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY „ 

Principal i A.K. Barnard, 
D.Sc., Ph.n., C.Chnm., 
F.R-B.C.. F.n.S.A, . 

F.Coll . P. 

DEPARTMENT OK SCIENCE 
LECTURER II IN COMPUT- 
ING for I at May 1884. or aa 
soon aa pans I bio thereafter. 
The successful candidate 

for thle poet will ba erjwtlea 
to leech Computer Studies at 
GCE 1 O' level end 'A* level 
and DTEC National Diploma 
and Certificate courses. The 
Department also rune Compu- 
ter Literacy courses [or STS 
aiudenta. An ability to leech 
the Small Business Systams 
and Information In Ora an 1*0; 
tlon modules of the BTEC 
National Computer Studlea 
courses would be an advqn- 
tego. Fluency In Baelc, Pascal 
and Cobol la desirable. 

Salary Scale! .Lecturer II: 
£8. 202 to £18.583 (Inc. Lon- 
don Allowance). 

Brent Is an equal opportu- 
nities employer. JSrent le fun- 
damentally committed to mul- 
tl-culturaf education. 

Application forma <SAE) 
from the Chlar Administrative 
Officer. Wlllaadan College of 


DORSET 

BOURNEMOUTH * 

COLLEGE OF FURTHER 

ADolkoUan* are Invited from 
aul ta b ly q "a lifted. Individual- 

<°°“ V 

.i-assinSSa.i 

S ited aubeicte IP°"t 

0841. _ „ , «. _ 


lated subeJete (Post SG 
*°Lecturar Grade I In Eco no- 

M^keUna B s£ B °4 02 V l 5 ,poPtlnD 

BSftD^AV 0 ”^ H . Ir . 

SC Le C N tu^er Grade I In caemii.- 

piiy s 1 c a ** eV” mi p po r t Ins ®5 

f P L e c lure * G rad a I in 8, e!B "£° 

[ft. (Poe dr S¥ l 28a8i. d CDBmB ' 

Ct LMt ifrtfr' 1 Ora d e II in Com- 
puter Appllcatlna (Post ST 
3070). 

Lecturer Orado I in compu- 
te «IR«, W.B5SK 

MATHEMATICS . ‘ 

Lecturer Qrede__ J„_.! n 

Mathematics f P £ ST ftpSM ■ 

ART AND COMM U NIC A- 

^ Lecturer Grade I In Com- 
munication Skills and Socle I 
Studies (Post BO 4007). 

Creft CtU and 

t P AfERH4O 0 Af3fa HOTEL OP- 

E *Lseturar ‘Grade I - Bpeclal- 
1st in Petieaerle I Post ST 

BUllklNO. . _ ... 


COUNTV COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NORTH WEST KENT 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Applications are invited for 
the full-time poat of Lacturer 
1 in Accommodation Services 
for May 1984 or as soon aa 
possible thereafter In an ex- 
panding Catering Studlea De- 
partment. 

The person appointed will 
have experience fn the Hotel 
and Catering Industry end 
will be able to teach on Craft 
courses. Although teaching 
experience would be useful It 
Is not essential. 

Application forms and 
further details are available 
from the Principal, North 
West Kent Callage of Tech- 
nology. Ml skin Road. Dort- 
ford, Kent daI 3LU. Tel: 
Dartford 23471. 100069) 

280086 


KIRKLEES 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE „ 


H ew North Road, 
udderafleld 

DEPT. OF TECHNICIAN & 

MV ENGINEERING 
TEMPORARY LECTURER I . 
ELECTRONICS 

Required temporary ror one 
veer only, to commence as 
soon aa possible. Candidates 
should have a wide Industrial 
experience and be qualified 
up to HNC/D or degree stan- 

dard i 

Salary C Burn ham Scale) Lee- 

Incremental credit within ?h“a 
scale may be Qlven for 
approved qualifications end 
teaching or Industrial experi- 
ence. „ 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

"lassstfe- 

BLACKPOOL A FYLDB 
COLLEGE OP FURTHER 
AND, HIGHER ER 
EDUCATION 

^ndtechnSy” 
Depart nuna^o^Engineerlng 

LECTURER II - 
ELECTRONIC 
ENG IN BERING 

IRefi STb.3.18) 

7c teach end davalon 
w° i ; k tn the area of mlc- 
roelectronlos and mlcroo- 
rocassora up to HNC leva?, 

pool and Pyldo Collage of 
Further and Higher Educa. 

Ashneld Road. BIs- 
pham. Blackpool PY2 OHB. 


m 


EAST HERTS COLLEGE 
If Turnford Broxbournc Herts ENJO 6AF 
I Hoddesdon (0992) 466451 

DEPUTY HEAD 

| Department of General Education 
(Senior Lecturer) 

Applications are invited from suito biy experienced 
candidates for the post of Deputy Head of this 
Grade IV Department. 

£ftndida(es should be graduates in Humanities or 
u u ““ 'Trained and have broad 

Sill" app, | cation f"™. reiurnabte 

; 

^@^>s!^unty,Gourici! 


CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
Newmarket Rob a, 
Cambrldga CBS BEQ 

Tel: (0233) 33 7845 

TIITOR/LIBR ARI AN L1/L2 

A Tutor/Librarian la re- 
quired to establfah and de- 
velop the now Library In 
thia expanding college. The 

J trading of the post la sub- 
net to the College rocelv- 
na M.S.C. funding to 
operate an Open Tech. 
■Node'. This -Node’ la 
being proposed Jointly 
with the Cambridgeshire 
College of Arcs A Tech- 
nology . 

The successful applicant 
will be expected to play a 
major role In developing 
the College's Open Tech, 
provisions. 

Solars' scale: L) CS.64B • 
£9. 733 . 

L2 £7,813 - £11.368. 
n _ An oilcan te should be 

thor ( ’ 'tf •Vesnin ni. whQ 

-Jb^tVlia' and !_ nppYloaVioa ’ 


Hi if 


Lecturer' Grade H In Build- 
ing A Civil Engineering Stu- 
dies (Poet ST 3074). 

Lecturer Grade X In Bullet- 
Ing Mechanical Services (ST 

4 SALARY SCALES: Lecturer 
I (£3,649 - £9,733). 
^LacM^ror II (£7,213 

Further details and applica- 
tion ror ms _ available from 
Principal's Secretary. North 
Read, Parkatone. Poole (Tel. 
0202 747600). 

Completed forms to be re- 
turned within 2 weeks of the 

affl T 4 P > g thlB 


EAST DEVON 

EAST DEVON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
East Devon 

Acting Principal: L.A. 


. . Closing date: 
March 1984. (B76&3 


12th 

220026 


Lincolnshire 


BISHOP GROSSETESTE 
COLLEGE 
Lincoln LN1 3DY 


Application forms A further 

f isrtlculars from the Principal 
o wham completed forms 
should be returned within 14 


BIIUUIU up i gvui hum 

days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. Pleas quote 
Ref: HTC436. (37610) 2abo26 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

W?FL TUSGN COLLEGE 
St. Vincent's Road, Fulwood, 
Preston . 

Required as soon aa possible. 

LECTURER 1 - (PRO 

RATA) ASSOCIATE LECTUR- 
ER -IS hours per week. Divi- 
sion of Adult Studlea, to 
teach basic skills within Deaf 


pa T r U t T m°e R nt ,N the D o E p- 
TE ACHING STUDIES with 

Appointment at Leotur- 
er/Senlor Lecturer Scale, 

.The person appointed 
win be required to develop 
eclentiflc studies In the 
B.Ed, end in-servlcs prog- 
rammes, 

There Is the possibility 
of residential accommoda- 
tion baing available. 


Details 
forms fro 
(Tel: (( 

(37820) 


I and application 
■om the Principal 
(0322) 27347). 



Eglnlon. M.B. I.M. . F.R.B. A. 
LECTURER GRADE I - 
CATERING SUBJECTS 
(£3.649 - £9.735 > 

Required for 1st May or ae 
soon aa possible theraalter. 
(Candidates who are not able 
to start until 1st September 
will be considered). Same of 
the leeching, which will be C 
’ 7 ,4«*| and 706-2 and 
S u ‘ ■* In* Lolltiuu - -fin . link 

St3s?i<in dU0BtlDn baaed 


Unit or Whlttingham Hospital. 

Forma/further details from/ 
to The Chief Administrative 


Officer at tha College. (8AE 
please}. 

Closing date: lBth March, 
1984. (37 430) 28002B 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

ISLINGTON SIXTH FORM 
CENTRE 

( 1 ) Teacher of Languages 
(Scale 3) (2) Teacher of Arl 
end Design (Scale 2). 

See the rull advertisements 
under the appropriate sec- 
tions of Seoonanry Education. 
(37974) 220026 


warn 

aaoogA 


DERBYSHIRE 

'i. .f.-; ' !' : : T H^ NEW^a^-BRFlBLD CABSIO CdLlS 

!'•: v-..''-\ ikshF*** 






: B W 0 BPEH«e BOUCATION SERVICE v ; 

New. Bedford RoadJ Uifcn. Tel: ^882 607531 ' " » 

t .( ■. ■ • *■ 






' . HERTFORDSHIRE 

' , CABSIO CdLLEOte ■■ 

Wafer 

social work • , uS*E^ Of. field 

; Ih/pEssSs.ofvfJS: 

. I Burnham »*P-*l^""oe. 


on i wr oovcHTRY 

; v TILE HILL COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Principal: Dr H. E. Avery 

Applications are Invited for the poet of 

Lecturer I Grade 

(Social Car?) 

^ social workers to teacl 

fepiLa u acr °° urse3 wi,hin : ,h< 


AN EQUAL' OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


of this 

461444 
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COLLEGES OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

continued 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

STAMFORD COLLEGE 
FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

K Applications ere invited 
tha following Lecturer 

JB8& *19841 d fr ° m 1 

ttmn L ^ N d ou c A o°^ 

MUNICATION studies 

1 .Vvcholog^ OC 10loov ' 

(C) ART/CRAFT 

por further deialla end 
application forms write 
lot- , raa Princl p a | , Stam- 
ford College for Further 
Education, Draft Rond. 

swar* PE9 82 ^ 

MANCHESTER 

CITY OF MANCHESTER 
Education Committee 

insiMertn ln Elootron,c 
aegirirsd at the Wy thenshsws 

cStefs of Further Education, 
DBMrjrasnt of Technology, a 
fultabiy qualified person with 
■Keptsbis Industrial expert- 
ises IS rsaulrsd to teach in- 
duitrW Electronics with 


f|^«r.d HJfSVgtSgY' 

I&PNFWMn « w 


PH Ta 8 L^ lN 

“•nt of* fuil*.?,^ 8 davaiap. 
equipped anJ? l _... th la well 

apH^ffiar^ 

Ofade ? £5*64*9 . eg $•«* «rer 

tells of u?l nSm!2 B * nd d ®- 
tfom Chief P Adii Available 
Officer at the rnMJ^^lNUva 

a A o v n-‘ 3SS? 

w»h stamp. i&Soff ssawaff 


Sasa"' 1 , 10 IN 

ESr™lCSr Sfi! 5S!S 

S 5 '-SSi s i.f» '%•£ 

an AoVP".\°™*' 9 umun -ti 5 m 

form, and full 

frfim Chter /rt"*, 8 •yeiible 
Officer at thn i-«n m ' n, "trativa 
«*n „ Avenue r, T enny- 


Ujht Current appllcntlone tD 
■tudsnts on the Technician 
Education Council Program- 
ms snd eu other relevant 
cmrssi being offered within 
lbs Department. 

TWs post has responsibility 
for developing micro-electro, 
ale work offered by the Tech- 
wlow Deosrtment. 

Teacher Training and/or ex- 
pirlencs In Further Education 
would be an advatege, 
Application forma and da- 
ttlls Irora the Senior Adml- 

asst. (571711 2g00gg 

POWYS 

B Y COUNCIL 

raL D L E E P a A E R 5^ BNT 

FURTHER EDUCATION 
Uyulrlndod Wells (0397) 

Mfbjrsti for Sap tom bar 1984 

SrawJs fhrsst 

&ras^t,sa. ^ E rS 

. ^FP'^tlon forma and 
^Wormatlon from the 

far ,m r.£?}l aa Sr 
Wr79,.%60,f-- 8 ' 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

^NTR^™ CUSTODY 

K^ynoton, Morpeth 

(SBiKr 

? 0 ^ D E p UTY To 

Required from 19 nx 

teach? a g . « 


candidate will Successful 

BnW 


s B^fcSS ! 9 !s ^- ,a 


OLDHAM 

OLD tecmnRt LLEOE of 

Tel: 061 6843814 
8UM:®1S , 8 r 1 d ,r0m 27th Au- 
LECTURER GRADE 11. 
(Exnarlanci Crt i_ B,BC tr“nlc« 

assaeisisr. "W-sr'w 

LECTURERS GRADE 1 
for the following posb. 
Co^putin^ BthBmB,u ’* and 
84/3 French end German 
84/4 Electronics 
84/3 LI teraay /English 
MatVematlca Numeracy/ 
level' 7 ‘ S' Bnd 'A' 

Course) d Foundation 
(Foundation* Course? 

o&Ss SSE^^^aw 

Scuipture Cor “ mlCi «nd 

(Von tlon a I °- a S5 r,,, FounSa r J 


wsssggigiiy 

A ppointments 

AUSTRALIA 

Perth 

CHAIR IN EDUCATION 

9i3S&» l s 

of Frofessop T retirement 

ffl «!tf DacaSbIr WB» 

, n Applicant, with Interest. 
Education win kS P 0B <? f 
thla°' Chair. ■ p ”° ,, «raarS ,,B to 

r r. 

uon'" 

f am?l y 1 , tB r “ m o v b l ^» 0n de°t 
study leave Xnlt a J*°wance, 

iss oh Inoud- 


wciH n op|? UBrB ' tondoS 
eta < t/ , „ D g 1,C f1,V, on " “WHegta 

vspsu 

end addresses r-r n ?^_ nBn,eH 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTOM 
IN BlttMlNcnin ASTON 


^i E t?d CH ,or 
■lata of .moiSiM'S* DO P- 



&&onlG Engineering 

ifCTURER I I/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL 

measurements 

INSTRUMENTATION 

Poit Refi 8170023 

You should be a graduate (or equivalent) In an 


nT:WJiri r ' 1 


1 1 u rTTiTTTil n i i 1HY11T 


pf pracBBa control, In addition to traditional oontrol . 


Institute at Chartered Engineer level Is considered 
TOjrableforthepostanoyou should preferably be 

kachartralned. 

£7)215— £12,662 $ AR - El 3,443 ' 

AppUoallon form' and further details are available from: 
Alan Hodgson, Staffing Officer, Bradford & llkley 

M?1AY^ ® real Horton Road| Bradford 

Plpalng date: 1 2th March 1984, 

®107) 

Taking up thi c ha< i n g» I 
■■ offomorrowtodayl 

& 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


84/12 General Art 

■"S 4 t , o 3 mp B u^AS ,,M 8tUd “ 1 " 

■nl^ii^-stesr. studi « 


honours euhleot Sffthi l J? bl J ,Bd 
undergraduate danii-'T. tvvo 
and two lain h t .'. ch,me * 

grees. FWIltiM .fH' 4 *!*. do- 

^.■SasTeTBiS 

^ r °s;' , |.' , T£ Ha'-ssii 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

H.M. YOUTH CUSTODY 
CENTRE 

lones^^cojony. Neai 



S!or ND 

COLLEGE 

0l!ddgg|Ro«l, aiM>n i Court 

.^N OR LE CTURER 
BWERIKMOOKERY 


Ssfir and ,Meh 0,1 Mtoifrig and 
Sousas YTB 

^Xssiir 8 « •“ 

aas 

SJsdiS. lutan " ,i!i] «SB 


“»}2" *<rtnj the eSSStf* 


S ** A level and on the 

mlfimatfonaf Baccalaureate. 

g w ar 

COLLEGE 

Dspsrt meot olCres live and 
,Vooallanal8tudlei 
LECTURER I IN ART/METAL 
CRA FT/J EWELL ERY 
'■ Tim muM-cuHural cols fls requires 
■ BUM ergflaperaan to lead) ArV 
Mttol Craft couroasand Un DATEC 
General Art s Deilon Couth. 

- The person ^jpsntod lyotild also 
SasW fn nniAormg and assessing 
8todsnlB an work expedsnea In the 
Industry. ■'-■■{ ■ 

.. Experience In ihs irianutscturing 
hxlussy end BMed trades would Ira!: .< 
an advantage. 

The eucceti-sjl eendiMe nwy 
reqUred to work for some weeks 
. outside normal term HiMft, WWrw 
tfma oil In Beu. ■ 

AppAcstkxi terms and further 
dm* mlable horn: Lgura 
ConwaO, Teachers' Sibling Officer, ■' 


SttTtoun -Stmet, Gitys Jrin Rm 
L ondon VVC1H 8JEL TpL 01-0 
0341, esL 244. 

Ckahg data; 20 March 1984. 

MERCHANT NAVY 
COLLEGE 

QiewihHhe, Kent DA8 9NY 
DepertmsniofBlBctronle 


Degertnram of Sleotronle 

Required "tram 1 May. or as soon 
•Iter .gi PM i fob, b LECTURER I In 
EtocYonfcs and Cwnmunloatton 


EnglrramteQ. ApplloaBons am Invited 
rrom BuSxbfy quidHed end 
•rawrienped persons to taadi thspe 
■ubjecto to TEC Dfptome levell 


Arae Allowance E2S8. 

■«* further deltito 

raKL-^1? u. Sbi J! 2. Administrative 
°j£» ■! Bib Conege Tel: 0322 


PADDINGTON COLLEGE 



1-5CTURER I 
■ n medical physics. 

Anrifcedona era knritsd i,*m 
■rararienu. The parson appointed 

SeWsraraass 

W « o( MaScH 
Meaauramartk (Ref: 

2«partmsntof 
Continuing Eduoatlon 

MfS M 8 ** 

fo^CCEM ftS 0Ufl * TUTOR 

sfflsr fvtjsrs 

■ sSpr 1 £,/'"££' ®fis« 

S52J™ Matura Student 
r? This waikssiaMahed 

toklanta horn minority 
SS^tradtorounda leads to a BJEa 
* ®>ni“iMillon with 
PWjachnlca A Course Tutor who la 
"horihon to 

admlnWrBtlon daiaB in addiUan to 
»e conaldarable mutoiS 
tt 9S5S MVn ’a wvunid. 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

Bel more Street, Wandsworth 
Roed,8W83JY 
Tali 01-M3 4811 
Department of Continuing 
Eduoatlon 

SENIOR LECTURER -tor 
COMMUNITYCOURSE8 
This new and expending 
department requires as soon as 
possible a 8arrior Lecturer to devise 
and develop new courses relevant 
to iha needs ol U» kraal oommunfty. 
AddWwway, lira poat traktor yM bg 
raappruMs tor ejtstUtg cpmiiimity/-- . 
‘ caring .course* Caodpatsa atoud - 
have conrtderebie axpttfMtoa In 
Further Education and 'experience/ 
knowledge ol social undoes or 
youth and oommuilty' provision. 

Appfcason terms and further - 
details may be obtained from the 
Dspuly Sector Administrative OfOoer 

(Bft. nsT/ragn. 

Comply appifcto i tenfanmrtusl ' 
be relumed by no later lharf IS 
-MafchlSBd,-. 

WOOLWICH COLLEGE 

Vniaa Road, Plumataad,8ElB 
Tah01-8M12ie 
LECTURER H In COMPUTING 
Requtad to lake chaise oi the 
Butxeol In the department ol Sotoncs 
ana - Malhamawa. The posi la 
vacant from Euler, but canDdalea 
not aval efts in HI September should 
atoo apply. 

Furlner (Male and application 
forma may be obtained mm the 
Senior AdmlntstraUve Officer at Iha 


ri'p' '■ ■' Lothian Regional Counqll ; , 

COLLEGE or FURTHER EOUOAVldN, 

SEHlliR L ECTURER II In 
gMWmW MB ' V". 1 

Scaia:’ £10^ 3^£12,22B ' . . 

in the P_epartmbnt of Qomputtf^irid MTcfoteohnology. 

and develop neW course malerlal and 


RfteefSS*!? coordlhala and develop neW course malerlal and 
pertjh^xW with Induslrlal.and commercial computer ussra Is 
JWImportai^ ■' w i v :• . ! 

^TUSpR si In PIANO TUNING 

8caietfe7,e44-igi6^id , '■ • 
JJJgd toleaoH on tha:$g0T6C PianbT^nfl'wdRepairtng 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Vr% WBi 

9^1* 


mm 

I- 

ma , 

!»■*. 
• fa 

ae). '£Cdw 

Pje 

i m 

ilia 


NT OF' FRENCH 


Technical College 

LECTURER 1 IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Required for May 1 984, to have some specialism 
In Accounting and M^rkatihg. Experience ■, 
relevant todevelopmeni of coureee for Small. . . 
Busineaai wouSd be en added advantage!! • i 

VVrife, or telephoned ^93 2344, for further / 
cletalis and appli^tior|forhi . 

Registrar, Acton Technical bollege, 1 . 
Mill Hill Road, Acton London W3 8UX. 

Closing date 16th March, 1984/ 


























.... .T'fM TIM^S AT lONAL !'£iU 


I 

/ ■ i 


Dukerles Centre and Community College 

Vice Principal 

I (Campus and Outreach) 

£1 3,395-El 4,379 p.a. (PO range 11-14) 

Hie Dukerles Centre, situated In Ollerton, Is a new 
development aiming to use space released by falling 
‘rolls In the Comprehensive School for the community. 
This Is a Joint venture between Nottinghamshire County 
Council and Newark District Council with same 
Involvement of the Department of Education and 
Science. The public will have access to Increased 
educational opportunities provided an the campus. 
There will be shared use of a library, a day centre for the 
elderly, a family centre end an agency base providing 
some part-time facilities for Local Authority, Central 
Government and Voluntary Bodies. There Is already a 
Sports Centre, Youth Club and Residential Training | 
Cenlre on site and an Adult Training Centre Is to be 
provided for the mentally handicapped. The Centre has 
been described as a 'Place for the Famfly*. 

This post is one of four Vice-Prfncfpals, and will be 
responsible for planning, promoting and co-ordinating an 
the activities on sits which are not directly provided by 
the school. Ha/siie will supervise central eervfcos 
Including building, clerical, financial, health and safety 
and security services and will be a member of tho senior 

I I management team responsible for the purposeful 
development of all aspects of the Oukeriaa Centre. 

[ We require an Imaginative Innovator with a proven 
1 record of competence and administrative flair, In one or 
more areas of senior management. Good academic 
and/or professional qualifications would be an 
advantage. He/she must combine Individual Initiative 
with the ability to work harmoniously aa a member of a 
corporate ream, and be prepared to take a flexible 
stance where holidays and working hours are 
concerned. 

Re-location expenses where appropriate. 

Further details can ha obtained from the Clerk of the 
County Council and Chief Executive at County Hall 
to whom fettara of application with the names of two 
referees and a curriculum vitae, should be sent 
marked for the attention of the Principal, Dukerfea 
Centre and Community Collage. Closing date 23rd I 
March. Please quote ref: 145. ( bih) I 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 1 1 


UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 
continued 

GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW 


D "VM9J5.Witf ,u, ‘ T 

EDUCATION 


CONTINUING 

EDUCATIDN^LIAISON 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited 
tor a poet at Hanlnr Lec- 
turer lovel for leader or 
the above Unit. 

The successful applicant 
will be responsible to the 
Dimeter of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education for nat- 
tiaa up a special unit to 
co-ordinate end promote 
the provision at specialised 
continuing education 

courses- Initially. * he 
■ppolntmant will be for 
five years. 

rJir-llSW -"W.JSl 

an the acele for Senior 
Lecturers. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from tno 
Academic , Personnel 

Office. University of ales- 


Colleges of 
Higher Educetioo 

Other Appointments 


LINCOLN 

BISHOP GROSS ETEBTE 
L 1° co 1 n°i?N 1 3DV 

the Deportment of Teaching 
Studies, with special refer- 
ence to work In the Early 
Years (D.Ed end In-service 
courses). , . 

Recent experience with the 
S - 8 year age range la essen- 

Reaidentlel accommodation 

would be available If re- 
q uft red. 

Further details from The 
Principal, Blehop Oroeaeieete 
College, Lincoln LN1 3DY. 
(63393 > 3400^6 


Orrico. University of Gjaa- 
gow, Glasgow 012 BQQ, 
where applications 18 
copies) givlnn fne names 
and addreeaaa of not more 


copies) givlnn the names 
and addreeaaa of not more 
than three referees, should 

y 4 1 h'°MQrch , °?98*4". hBr ° r ° 
ro 1 ," 

280000 


ire 




LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSITY' OF 
LANCASTER 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATIONAL 

ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Applications ere Invited for a 
tenured lectureship In Educa- 
tional O roe n Is a if an and Manage- 
ment to tench mainly on the M.A. 
In Erlucution programme. Candi- 
da ten should have had pructlrel 
experience of management In tho 
secondary or tertiary sectors, end 
a postgraduate degree In s rele- 
vant area of study would be an 
advantage . 

Salary will be in the range £7. ISO 
to Cl 4. 123 according to age. 
qualification and experience. 
Further particulars may ba 
ohrAined {quoting reference 


f«RWi; 


MIDDLESEX 


WEST LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT 

(one year appointment In 
the rirst Instance) 

LIOIOU8 EDUCATION 

ADVISER (experienced 

qualified teacher, la poasl 
ble with higher degreo) 
for work In the HE Re- 
sources Centre and widely 
In the South of England. 

Salary In accordance 

K ith the Lecturer II Grade 
ir Teachers of FE (via. 
£7,210 - £11,068 plus 

£643 Outer London Allo- 
wance). 

purthar Information and 
application form from The 
Vico Principal, WLII1E, 
Lancaster House, Borough 
Road, Ialeworth. Middx. 
TW7 3DU. (Tel: 01-568 

8741, Ext. 277). Appllca- 
tlons to be returned by 
first post 16 th March. 
■ 34496 > 340026 


Adult Education 


DERBYSHIRE 

COSFORTH SCHOOL 
Stubley Lane. Dronrield 
Woodhouse. Sheffield 818 
BYN 

For September or earlier 

SSifeSfi! 


WM&ma I W-: ieth -fA* 


^ H nf M S El l SlDE COLLEGE 
_2P° f Higher Education 


' • / • London . 

UNIVERSITY OE LONDON 

•Wis^KfA-issr-- 

1 dues {aieeaenHr*?* *' .*8®hnl- . 


l^Burnhem (r.B.) Lecturer 

Plication rorms ■.< 

t,,I “ 

ijSSS- 

e re- const- 

sSasSSfeiiSB* 

3800QO 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

HAINAULT FOREST 
COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION 

Manford Way, Cblgwell, 
Essex 

WARDEN (FULL-TIME) 

Applications are .Invited 
for the poet of WARDEN 
for tho above Community 
Association. The post will 
be vacant from Joey 
Preference will be given to 
qualified candidates who 
have experience of Adult 
Education and/or Commun- 
ity Centro work. 

Salary will be paid In 
accordance with .tho JNC 
Report for Youth Leaders 
and Community Centre 

susnws&KS 

dam 

London Allowance 

(Trainee). 

Further particulars and 
application forms may bo 
obtained from the Director 
of Educational Services 

!srfls r u.£Y c 5 ‘i>ss4 si 

wav 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION OFFICER 
Look under Youth & Com- 
munity. (97452) 380000 


Youth and 
Community Service 


DERBYSHIRE 

N.E. Derbyshire, 
Cheatarrield and Boleover 


YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 

YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORKER 
Chesterfield South 

Applications ere invited 
from experienced, qual- 
ified Youth end Commun- 
ity Workers for this new 
post. 

The Job entails: 

lei The management and 
aupport of William Rhodes 
School Youth Club and the 
Kaaland Youth Centre. 

_ (b> Using an- Outreach 


'igfisar: •sesssf «•*. . P - 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

On behalf of the Mmgama 
Committee of Aylesbury ' 
Cultural Centra Buokln 
enlr “■■■ 


„ A qualified youth end com. 
munlty worker or teacher is 
required as soon aa possible 
for this exciting new project 
Jncentra^ Aylesbury which is 
ounty and 

UrbSfT AM tha 

Cultural ° Centre f MBugeaw! 
Committee, tha sucoaseful 
candidate will be reaponifbie 
f° r . work with young poqpiS 

s^"a»»,«STa3E$ 

S a e^nt?2r“ ,OPm ° nt J & 

ns a ^nM 

G«5 h ***■■ «*•*••■* County 

j Community Offle- 

> Education OeDartmenh 

?Sz? lv upap' A r y » 1 c"a‘| b p M t ry o H r P2 ^ 
addraa.ad -nv^ 


GRAMPIAN 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Appll cents should hold 
Diploma In Youth and 
Community Work or Adult 
Education and relevant 
full-time experience m 
Community Education. 

AREA _ COMMUNITY 

ressosss,,. arri<: ^ 

Hat. 139/84TES. Part or 
a team responsible for 
Peterhead Community Cen- 
tre and Surrounding area, 
Exciting Opportunity tor 
development of community/ 
school llnka, work with 
Management Committee 
and promotion and de- 
velopment of a wide range 
of Community Education 
Work and activities to a 
diverse range of groups 
end organisations. Salary 
scale £11.058 to £12,102. 

SENIOR . COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION WORKER 
(Moray). 

Ref. 1 40/84TES. Part of 
a team covering Best 
Moray. Baaed at flpeyslde 
High School and Commun- 
ity Centre, Abertour. 
Opportunities for innova- 
tive development work 
embracing whole range of 
Community Education Ser- 
vices In large scattered . ru- 
ral. area. Full driving 11- 
" canoe essential. Salary 
scale £9, 660 to £10,354 

WIHU.J V -JSESS" 1 "*, " our * 

HWAion co n»«nsX 

(North Kincardine). RKB ^ 

ln 141/S4TBS. Baaed 1 

J® Portlettien, covering 
PT B ®. north of Stonehaven 
*® Aberdeen city bound- 
PfY- Opportunity to work' 

• InnJllH Bro ® that has ex-. 

change AU* tfSB" EbA 

SSflSK. A™” waking 


" mouse. Aberdeen. 



LONDON 


*TzT? 

«Ti i • i • 



courses) th 


'SjEEIiS 





^funedom 


LLyEurt'ii 


1 1UNAL aUFl'LEMEf 


Cambridgeshire 

^^^ty’junior 


Wafa 

gg®fe N T OFFICER 

JKSffi SSSt 

SKd •PpMcente for this im- 
portant post In n purpose- 
Kjlt community school with 

Kraftn 1 -' s •‘■ r, 801 

FT.A— rtf tha school for »i.n 


a'ccmmuniW sctlvltlss within 
iraa end the day to day 
Mugsgemant or the use. of 
Leammunity facilities wlth- 

|g lbs school. 

The poet calls for a man or 
■Mini with energoy, drive 
ud iniUeUve. 

.eppllcelion forms and da- 
aili from SsnlDr Area Educa- 

tu 

piBiie). (371391 
440000 

UBBTFQRD8HIRE 

WOTH * COMMUNITY 

ji?0l&TMBNT OF 
IhISTANT COUNTY 

Sa'inino officer 

upHcaMccB ere invited from 


«nd tho local V eQ i^j”S, People 
woSri mamb °r of tk« u S' t »' *nd! 

rtmo n t. 1 " by 

egod ui^g 1 " arily man . 

pose- built pramiM 1 nt,B ' P*"- 

r "f^rSSISES? 
inAntesar ha qu.i. 

workers or "ffL Community 

ESSES?* ‘-“S^Snd^ 

TI ?N5 A ^ SERVICE COND I- 


Wflnca PluS^s ™JW aTiS! 

ho s2& a -5wy be 0, 2S B i}2te ««th 


miily Workers with tutorial 
■ad oitanljetlonsl ability r 0 r 
■ gi poll of Assistant County 
hieing Offlesr In the Youth 
mi Community Service, 
nt person appointed will 
mrk wllhin the central team 

^3 a Hi! ! F n, '” Dr, >K 

«.. ,, Wr° , n r 'Yo:sa 

aim. 

ds’-'t-Safisar-iS 
.“TAr E - g"“,' c fa a 

Il [ lis.p 0 - £11,368.00° plus 
±.™ B .^ ndon 

c-o n n d 

ES3!“' Cou'nty UC fe«? 1 7 
anlai date, tor applies- 

at,-, ,4 “ 


riiidVYh'o 1 ^,^ 

Herts. EN6 1 Q& Potters Bar, 

“■filiffiWA »»“ POtl °" 

lath maSch ftSR'. ^SSVJay 

440000 

LONDON 

A n uthoh?" d0n Education 

HOUSE 

t^dan’syJa 7PH^ Pulh sre. 

is^afe g£¥ „ 

S-™K. c . r :# s ;g" 

end ■upport°gro , /Sl *P. • n »bla 
doacrlDtlan- i> C J* _ 


; ,,d ■ r *»h«re. 

|5^ r J^ 3 » Joyce M. 

yr p °» d i6i°Vh rB fer 

KS!-” 42, ■■ mS-JSK 

personal stet«™= , . udB ■ dear 
munlty schooiJ "tx 0 ," c °m- 
end t«C ao i! . • .their rales 

CLOsk'n^ ' 1 ^ Wltfl * 
M “rch 16th, IbW. 6 ' Friday 

PA w^ l 1^ 6 « A &° WANCE 

SSS? 3 H , T “ S& V iBmSWJfr 

- 44OQ0Q 


?4°l“ d «i5l^P“ 9 W6 O, 0 Lj! , °01? 

Frs^Tacey , aiS r, ?, ,, “ 0 I Il from 
SCH, 378 LlNIa « 

ffftfiir* o,"S5S'.irgg: 


LONDON 


Strathclyde 



“■ Pen of a P "t7>°r" l # V Qrk 

M |V,J! fh"5 

arfBtw&fSrr-a 

ssfrssau^-Ss'wTs 

women. end young 

snW'SGiSwsni 

°” Weighting ). 


eoh 

Youth 'a'orw c e b ' ° Va,1 °v 

^s q c u - t r. Bt, .“VR o s B v« D “ ,hi s- 

YSBVVwoi : Kll P 1« ?g ^E S ri 

aasi. A “»"“on. st.te 
laih am 


Overseas 

Appointments 

snberra, Australia 

8oh"oo| bB s r Bn ln.ii irsmmilr 

Prg-Sahoal to° 8| b x?R" 

cu^J^ 1 --. ■nc.ud.no a 
photograph and Vw- rooont 
end aSdreSaH VmpeelA 1 

soon as possible. (6V4 b'71 B " 

- " — 46 0000 

CANADA 

vit 1 - n . dOBOnde . , ?‘ echool In. 
academic ya« r Tea 4 ^ 

T EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS ONLY 

For tha following poets: 

ANi? English' fllOLO °Y 


AL IT ^SCHnn, RIVA ^ E 


rfSVKli. ■o ?x 5Sd le "A B 

Cs no d iVn ” d B r ct t Ir a n B ““"o*: 

P.VSS? B « residents pra- 

curriculum vltan 

^hoo T | hB pJ^°";? D Pr«nch 


experlonce 
O* and -A* 




rew ins Diploma In Youth end Community Studies, tho 
Community Studies or the POBtflraduata 


TTTjTS 


^ Royal County of 
BERKSHIRE 


Youth & Community 
Worker 

£7,968 to £8,904: ! 

A qualified Youth and Community Wodmr or Teach er |B required 
at Horsemoor Green Youth and Community Centre, Skxjgh.; 
Applicants should be committed to working with and on behalf of 
you no people and have the ability to work Well with other adults, 
uld have administrative and organising skills and some 


..ri.rein-I* 


ISS® erv i O0a Department , 

“Sflcnwood Observation and Assessment Centre 

Trecher-Scale2 

(pfu® Community Homes Allowance) 

JJe^ above post becomes vacant from 1st May 
j|j>4 following the promottort of the present post 

Ws are uraentlv Raaklnn a kaan. flexible and 


« w a general leaching role, but who te able to offer 
special , areas ■ of Interest to fit obr 

!!» &k watf6h : Unit at peeohwtxxl consists at 
ofia Head of Education and five other 
The general teaching task Is usually of a 
gJJSOffll and compensatory nature with a specific 
■2S™jtonj : to prepare Assessment Reports for 
i P?.the Juvenile Cdurte or. the Social : Services 



for the development of youth work at the Centre, identifying the 
needs of young people in the area and organising resources to 
meet those needs, Comprehensive In-service training and 
personal supervision given. Removal expenses In approved 
oases. Housing available fw.. successful:-. applicant; Further 
Information from Mrs B. King, Tel: Slough -.76138 or'Mra 
Rosemarie Shepherd, Tel: Reading 876444, Ext' 8844. 



^COMMUNITY JEDtJGAT^ON 

RECREATION OFFICER 

i&liA ' 

- rABYCf6JW^85) Burnham FE- Senior Lecturer: £10,683- 
■b 2,552 (bar) p.a. with JNC conditions of service. . 

• Sin, vSapd <^mmi|nlty:workfo the King* HCath neighbour-; 

■'fiodd witbjSthC j^i'tihtfo'sfBs. i -i \\"j ‘.i, i,:.,!-.," j-j ■ ]] ■. 

-Iw'i iY Lm -.ft hirlkn iWiilIl nleaBft tenfl a ifliHiwrf. 1 


■Wdrereed eailtfpjki tor : ~«y: /• 
1 city of BlnnlntihsiD Educstkm' Department ; 

• . '■] V ^dt EdiiCation.'Ydiltb Sod C«Wnuntty Branch 1 • 

-•■V BftrtU^hmn B3 3BU • ' ;.;.y • •. 

• , 

' W* li 


CITY COUMCIL 


DUBAI DUBAI 

AL ITT ^“AD private UNITED ARAB EMIRATE*. 

■ Dlfbsl B °U A*!® RASHID SCHOOL 

ffww 

E.e.L. expert on co valuable. 

rn^rn 

i he Centre ’ — - 

British Teachers Limited 

PRE-UNIVERSITY COURSES' 

MALAYSIA 

of 1 ^ hK3 h r ^or U e *| ah° a'nrt P riBn,aUon Course in Kuafa 
s tody aWla courses fir MahS and wl11 ,nltl£ % taSto! 

SM^towhowiI ItohSSnD £So Monthly £ 


cite B UnFvereJUra fif® ^405 to 

9 ] ah speaking countrlsx An J45Z,706 (M$3,6 ■ Cl), A tax 

comi 101 ? 8re P arfl cularly £S\- fUPHs "22?™' 

<ro, 2 teachers whh m complatfon of the 

experience If teaching Econom- Generous family 

^KlMtlBhConBtLl”™ a 5SSl CBa and medical 

new project Is part of a national paJd af1d the- 

ln«i. k , P P V9 the etandard of setvlco in 

SjJS students and to ai!r2nJ5 , do8 , P^eeslonal 
oner Mclat orientation to prepare nnrt coureoa, 

toem for their studies ovaraMn S!L d . re ®eSlenrient advice when 

« ffisaBar d is+ - 

a™" ,a on 1 May 

will be joining 68 Cenlre teachers * a ^ era, 5f rfa B rB » 

Lower # eJESEi to Cert,,,cale ,n 

teachers of the naw project went ? minimum of five years' taach- 

Houae, Quality Court. ' 

Chancery Lane. London WC2A 1 HP 

— Teh 01-242 2982 „ 


■mibb^ umb LVJAT. l 4K1VI B J 


OWell established English language school with 
■ 500 students 

O Sound academic program leading to I.B., G.C.E. 

and American Diplomas, ■ 

Q Attractive facilities . 

• - ■' ' '• ■ ■ ' i. ; ■ . requires : : >; • ' ' . - 

HEADMASTER/ 

HEADMISTRESS 

yWe] ar^ looking for ari academlcaliy oriented; 
experienced tead h er/a dm l n i strato r Who iti able to :! 
Inspire istaff arid students. Excellent salary and- 
Conditions offered. 

Application and detailed curriculum vitae plus 
references should be addressed, to: | 

Search Committee 

Munich International School 
SchlbS Buchhof 
D-8T36 Percha bei Starnberg 
West Germany 1 : , 


Re-advertisement due to previous error 

THE BRmSR AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BARRANQUILLA 
COLOMBIA ; 

Required » soon. a« possible 

One ScienG© Teacher for Middle School and !' 
onwards (10 to 15 year olds) .E.F.L. an 
advantage. , 

: : Suitably qualified teachers should apply In writing • ••; 
as soon as possible eriolosIngi C.V,, reGeru 1 ■, 
photograph, names of referees :shd giving a 
telephone humber to: ,' • • 

' * Mr G.D.tC Turton, 

: 38 RarK Drive. 

East Sheen. - i 

, . London SW14 8RD. 

Interview? J>y th? Headmaster in London In 
Sarly March, v 

.1, v.v . v* ; ■- r; S'^t ; 


....... 

I.-..*: ' ' ■ 
















Zambia 


Use your trailing skills to train our young psoplssolhat they 
in turn may help to further daveiopaur nation. 

Secondary Teachers 
Mathematics 
and Science 

I K5208 to K7248 per annum 

+ end of contract gratuity 

Qualifications: Degree Inappropriate subject plus post* 
gradual ecertfflcale In Education. You will also have had no! (ess 
than three years leaching experience of either secondary school 
Mathematics or Scelnce. 

Duties: Successful applicants will be posted lo Government 
Secondary Schools throughout the country to teach 'O' level 
examinationatudents In their final year. 

Strong Financial Attractions 

A 8 well as the a alary quoted, you will receive a TAX FREE 
terminal gratuity, low cost accommodation, low taxation, and 
free passages. Togelhertheseadd up to exceptional real 
earnings. Starting salaries rafale to quaK frcatfons/axperlence, 
while gratuities total 25% of basic salary. 

# For further Information please send full 
«*)#)/ W Psraonal/proJessionaldetallstwJthoulobliga- 
ga llff Wm Won and In total confidence) to: Recruiting 
flmaMJ Officer, Zambia High Commission. 

2 Palace Gate, Kensington, London WB 


OVERSEAS 

'Wnllnued 


BOTSWANA 

Sea tVH Vacancy In Botswana 
In Nuraory Education. 1 3 70 IB) 


EUROPE 

OVERSEAS TEACHER 
EXCHANOE (EUROPE) 
Uritlah toacliara or Modern 
LaniiUDoas currently omplayed 
In tnla country are Invftad to 
apply for a poet-ta-poat oK- 
clianaa In Auatrla, tlelglum. 
Federal Republic of Oormany. 
Franca. Italy, Spain and the 
USSR In the academic year 
1984-83. Appointment! aro 
for one year, one term, or 
hair n term. A small number 
of exchange appointment! are 
aleo available in Denmark. 

Please write For further de- 
tails to: Teacher Exchange 

Europe (TES 2), Central 
Bureau Tor Educational Visile 
and Exchanges. Seymour 
Maws House. Seymour Mews, 
London Will 9FB. 

Tali 01-4B6S2O1. (S32£g)^ 


FINLAND 

Hyvlnkoa, near Helsinki 
K IN □ ERdARTEN TEACH ER 
with teaching experience re- 
quired from Sept. 19B4. 
Music, plana eaanntlal. Salary 
Fnik 3700. Return Journey 
paid. 

Applications with C.V. and 
photo to The English Kinder- 

R mrteii of Hyvlnkaa, Mrs 
Lentto. Uimlnk 14 B. 03800 
Hyvlnkaa, Finland. (37764) 

460000 


FRENCH TEACHER OF EN- 
GLISH (Lille) seeks one year 
exchange with Englleh 

teacher of French (London). 
Contact N. Maueeet. 3 Rue. 
Bt. Catherine, B9BOO Lille, 
France. or London 8 86 
3438. (37837) 460000 


Bulgaria 

AS5S® hers of English 

enflnsh to pup% aged 14+, 

S£S5S£S?za: 
tEi - 1 6 ^ 




GREECE 

TEACHERS IN GREECE 
E.F.L. teachers required from 
September for poets in 
Athene, mainland arocce and 
tha Islands. Applicants must 
possess a degree, preferably 
English, and/or teacher-train- 
ing qualifications, interviews 
will be held In Menchestar 
and London In April. 

Please send curriculum 
vitae, a recent photograph 
and a seir-nddroBaed envelope 
to Teachers In Greece. 29-33 
Tslmlekl/Ippocratous _ Sts., 
Neapoll, Athens, OrMCj. 
(63124) 460000 


GREECE 

Qualified English teachers 
wanted ror the Academic Year 
1884 • 1983. Accommodation 
provided. Teaching couples 
welcome. 

Further information: 

‘ALPHA* schools or Lan- 
guages- 38 Ermou 8t., 34623 
Thessaloniki - Greece. 
(37773) 460000 


HONG KONG 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
FOUNDATION 

IfiL/? N D° SCHOOL 
GIRLS P.B. 

A part time teacher la re- 
quired in September 1984 on 
■°“1. Hono Kong terms to 
to " c !* , OIrl ' F.E. and extra 
curricular qamae with tha 

I ioaalbllitv of the poet bacom- 
M full time. Title would suit 
a candidate whose husband la 
taking up an appointment In 
the territory by September. 

Applications with the 
names and addresses of two 
referees end c.v. should be 
sent to the Principal, Island 
School. 20 Borratt Road. 
Hong Kong. (37446? 46000(5 


ITALY 

VENICE 

Ad Insegnanta ad alto 
llvello. con vasts esperlan- 
*a a laureoto In lingua e 
lottsratura Inclose, off reel, 
da aettembre 1984, molto 
vantaqgiua e stabile 
opport units’ dl Inaeg- 
namanta a dl collabor- 
nziona alia dlrexlone dl 
una acuala superiors prlva- 

■tlpandlo ni 43 , 300 . - 
J# ar 10 dl 
attlvlta ) vleno orrerto 
J ■ilpoolo, Bratulto. Aesolu- 


THE.TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT l‘ 


GREECE KENYA 

Bxprlnncad EFL teachers. Independent oirls 
Unlvereity or College gradu- School (10 . i*| ‘ B °srd( 
atee, arc required. Excellent Required for 3 « D t,„ k 
Salaries. One-year or longer- Teachers ror: _ r 

term contracts. ence C 2 j; Home Ecn«Jf n ^ 

Please send C.V. - degree „ Written eBBiat!?" 1 
copies to: S.O. StrstsasKls, February 1st WritV a n> 
14 Pro*. Koromila St., 846 TES .00093 P r iiSl t,, «i 5 P* 


JHETIMES EDUCATIONAL. SUPPLEMENT! jjjjg* 


Teachers 

c.v. - degree ^ftr/tfen 

24 Pl prox° : K^r^mi.VMrrVA 

t&o43? ammaiouiM - rara ami. Lane - 


Teaching in the 
Third World is an 
education in itself. 


Education is a high priority in developing countries. 
Teachers of English Language, Maths and Science, teadien in 
vocational subjects such as Commerce and Home Economics, 
technical teachers in Woodwork and Metalwork and spedafet 

teachers of the handicapped are urgently needed to work In the 

Third Wbrld. 

As a VSO volunteer you can make a genuinely worthwWe 
contribution to a country’s education system through work h a 
secondary school, pre-service or in-service teacher training or 
higher education. 

The work is challenging and you wont necessarily see 
immediate rewards for your effort, but you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing you’ve played some part in helping a country^ 
development 

Candidates should be mature in attitude,aged between20and 
65, without dependants and willing to spend two years overseas on 
a small allowance based on local rates of pay 

For full information.complete the coupon below And find out 
how you can help others to help themselves, 

Haminterested n wintering Please send medetaik 1 

I Myqualfications/e>^^ I 


OVERSEAS 

axjtloueg 

GREECE 

EFL TEACHER 

EFL teachers with <ja- 
•raw end °* *°s»t ono 

nar* EFL experlonco are 
Invited to apply far posts 
la TtiMfsIonlfca, Qreeco, 

Plaase land CV and 
photo to: Mory s varna, c/a 
jpbo iteven. 76 Parkway. 

,«g Km 

- JAPAN 

0f& eD w » H 

EiUbl tilled English 

idiom in Japan need 
»*varal toBirt'er* In 1 984 
Md 18BS. 2-yoar-unn tract 

ssb^Vu,, \:i% n.sr 

iiirH ana taaohtng nuai- 
lllcalloB. 

• Job: Teaching Convarsa- 
daa and Composition to 
ld«M and children, Orga- 
sijiUonal work, for very 

“Vo 

YMO.OOO. Paid Halfdays; 
iiadiyi and Mondays orr 
iriipansiB National Hall- 

In*. „ 2:jyeei«- vacation. 


/ 


Work Condition: 40 hours 
■ wielt fSfl > hours teaching) 
On-way air- ticket granted 
wlits S-yaar-can tract com- 

Sand C.V. with photo. 
nfcHcaa to tha Tokuahii 

*70. inonn. 




,n TO 

wd«r* wlihino to' ■» 

anas w u '& 

el BMonaS Ur allowance* 

aas? ,ubiecta 

^iwtal Primary *ub- 
Sadal Education 
W'^LHcraturo. La„. 
many 
KHtaaillca 
t .tipdhl/Llbrary 
| ■****. Education. 

al l 'l l , m i ? ' ■ 

rtt liiresi 

460000 


nunfraJiStf 4^ ^ d ™ m ™ tted teachers, with a 

within the age range 5®®" student s 

HNC, HND or B.Sc. MATHS TFAr-uPDo 1 136 holders of an 
ver ? ed m the concepts of modem must be well 

snaljtical geometry! advaSZZ, S ’ Pane ’ 8011(1 Md 
caloilus. For SCIENCE TEACHF^ 80 "?" 16 ^ Md 

meth^oto™ 3 Wrklng kn0wled se of 

3 leaves annuallv , j ill 



SflUOTflfiflBW I 

£T 5 g 04 j 

offiratdass benefits win inclS'mr ? 51 the package 

excellent sports and recreSon^*!!??',? 81 ^? 811 ^ air 
generous leave. Married ^ medical care and 

fiiture so if in I-ondon in the near 

I KsaaSaas” 4 

1 I - "" — — 


«AMCO] g 

partners in progress 


f«niifmeflf 

ntejrnatfonal 



SULTANATE 
OFOMAN 

ROYAL GUARD 
BOYS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
New Appofhtmeiits 
for Sepfenlber 1984 

Post 1 -Light Craft 
fCombined 


Post 2 -General 
Science 

Post 3 - Engineering 
Science 

The posts comment* 1 st September 1 984 and are 
liifhcrlly for two ybars. Contracts are renewable By 
agreement. H -• * . ■. : 

Candidates must be male UK citizens with a British 
educational background. A minimum of four years 
leaching experience is required, and qualified . 
teachers are preferred. .i 

Posts 1 and 3 require relevant experience in middle 


A private English-medium school providing education from 
pre-achoo! nursery level to primary, based on British 
educational system, for. 300 children with multinational 
backgrounds, 

Teachers are required from. August 1984 for Nursery, Infanta, 
Lower JunfoT ana Upper Junior classes. 


GabbitasThring 


ST; GEORGE'S: ENGLISH SCHOOL 

H M d/GBA Indepindent Ce-educatwnnl School 
. 840 pupils 65 nationalities, agis 5-18 

: Seeks; for September 1984 

















THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT • 2.3,84 


BANDUNG INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
(BANDUNG, JAVA, INDONESIA) 

Required for August 1 984 

Experienced TEACHERS 

1 . Kindergarten (New entrants) (ages 5-6) 

2. Primary (ages 6-10) 

3. Maths and Science (ages 10-1 4) 

BIS is an English-speaking international school 
with students of many nationalities ranging in age 
from 5-14. Attractive conditions, including 
salary and allowances paid in US Dollars and 
free of Indonesian taxes. Housing provided, 
initial two-year contract. 

Apply by airmail with qualifications, experience, 
references and telephone number to the 
Chairman, Bandung International School, PO 
Box 132, Bandung, Indonesia, or Telex 28326 
AUSAPRO BD before 21 st March, 1 984. 


OVERSEAS 

continued 

JORDAN 

IXEiSaUttXW'AhiooL 

MU™fc Vk'/VCtpER 
Applications ere InvlMil for 
tho poal Of Music Teacher IQ 

•o 1 levol standard. 

in addition to . having^ the 
relevant qua lift nation a ana ox- 
parlance (preferably over- 
seas). canafdotoB should be 
able to contribute significant* 
ly to the BchooPa non- 
academic activities. IB oxperl- 
once Is preferred, and since 


once la prererroa, inn 
Che School lx bilingual, ax- 
porlenco of TBFL/TBSL. would 
bo on advantage In nil 


EGYPT 

El INfasr Girl's 
College — 
Alexandria 

Required for September 1984, a trained teacher with 
some experience to teach in the Junior School. Sal- 
ary according to experience, but approximately 
2,000 Egyptian pounds and a minimum of £4,275 in 
sterling. A two year renewable contract is offered. 

Also: 

Volunteer teachers to teach English. This post is suit- 
ablefpr those wishing to gain experience in T.E.F.L. 
write * ,M *» contract Is offered with 

IbgPJgECTOR. WORLD-WIDE EDUCATION 


Tho TBS la a now school and 

so enthusiasm i commitment 

and imagination aro pnrtlcu- 

** r i!Jar??ad >rt taacihlna couples 
are ancouraBBd to apply, 
Thera la a achool creche and 
nursery Tor those with small 
□hildran. ___ 

Contracts .are for two 
years, thereafter annually re- 
newable. Salaries equate 
approximately to Burnham 
plus 30%, and there la a ter- 
minal gratuity. Free furnished 
accommodation with free ser- 
vices la provided together 
with the usual overseas be- 
nefits. 

Further Information and 
application forme ere avail- 
able from Mr a Marlon Webb, 
ttfi Eton Road. Ilford. Essex 
lOI SUQ. Tel: 01-478 0308. 

mra» B86j * Ba sc 4 f 6 f o i q n q ) 6 

KENYA 

CHRISTIANS ABROAD la re- 
□rutting an behelf of the Gov- 
ernment of Kenya. 

Subjects: ENQLISH, 

MATHS. FRENCH. PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY. Few BIOLOGY 

AND MUSIC posts. 

Qualifications: DEGREE 

E lua POCE (A goad B.Ed. may 
a considered) . 

Experience; Desirable . but 
applications welcome from 
those qualifying this .year. 


able to teach to 'A* Level. 
Teachlnp couples welcome. 

Applications only from 
within Brltolii/Ireland, and 
from those with chrlatlan 
values end concern. Inter- 
views In April. Contracts 
from. August 1984 for 30 
months. 

. For full details send a.e.e. 
to: CHRISTIANS ABROAD, 

IS Turton St., London SVV1P 
3qQ. <3T3Q1> 460000 

SPAIN 

Santiago da Cainpostels 
" ' ilo " MA ' 

TEIRO 

S ndependent School) 

squires for Immediate start 
and for September 1984. 

I Nuraery/lnfant teachers 
(with at least 8 years exparl- 
ance If possible) to teach En- 
-"A’b^lflod other subjects in 

o. 

Iti 


an Padro da 

tiago de 



SWITZERLAND 

AIOLON COLLEGE 

the independent (Overeeaa 
HNC) Drltlsh-In tarnations I 
boarding «rbaol for a50 

boys and girle (11 - IB) In 
the Swiss Alps 

requires for September 
1B84:- 


1. Head at Expeditions 
to unima leadership of a 
well-established depart- 


ment which provides regu- 
lar week-end training In 
expedltlana and camping 
techniques. The. post calls 
for considerable experi- 
ence In training end lead- 
ing young people In moun- 
tain expedltlana which are 
designed to. encourage a 
spirit or self reliance and 
adventure. A high Standard 
of safety and organisation 
la needed. Tho hlountnln 
Leadership Certificate or 
Its equivalent, will be re- 
quired. Knowledge, or the 
local terrain would be an 
asset, and fluency In 
French Is essential. The 
post Includes a part-time 
classroom teaching prog- 
ramme. candidates should 
be enthusiastic and single. 

2. Head of Chemistry, 
experienced and qualified 
to run a small department 
and to teach all forma. In- 
cluding O and A- level. 
Two-yaar appointment. 

3. Laboratory and 
Teaching Assistant. Bright, 
Independent young . person 
to assist in science labs. In 
classrooms and on camping 
expeditions In the Alps In 
return Tor pocket money, 
board and lodging. Candi- 
dates should hove 3 good 
Science A-levels. One-year 
appointment. 

Applicants must be pre- 
pared to respond* to the 
challenge of working In an 
International community 
and make a full eontrlbu- 
tion to tho lire of the 
ecliool. In which individual 
and spiritual values are 
stressed. Knowledge of 
French and ability to help 
with oxtra-eurrleulor aotl- 
vltlefl an advantage. The 


posts may bo residential 
and boarding school ex- 
perience la desirable - 


Apply In own hand with 
curriculum vitae, copy tee- 
tlmonlnls. two referees 
and phone numbers (own 
and referees*) to: The 

Headmaster. Alglon Col- 
lege. 1 883 Chesieras-VlI- 
isra. Switzerland. Tel; 010 
41 33 33 37 21. 

Interviews In London 
mid-April. (60001) 460000 

MIDDLE EAST 

IN-CAM PANY LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 

Long Term II and 3 year) 
contracts available with 

, AWflealYS.. c - a . in J7Sr, , R" ,n 
trom t¥fl uatBB wlth 


iy-T .'a 




Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


COVENTRY 
CITY COUNCIL 
Applications ere tnvltad 

¥“. r ofeftciV' EDUCA ‘ 

Salary Beale i Principal 


HAMPSHIRE 


Salary Beale i Principal 

sirm.W a ^ra.^> 

are for SECONDARY 

Biasffninv "Sps&e 


S&WffinV “"BDUCA 
aer vice )*Voap i eetlvSy* 


fuAKi ,C 3 l a^icuW c 8 M 

RnoS ,M 116® 

Offices, Coventry C !Vl 
SRS. Tel: Coventry 3BSB5. 
Ext. 3054. 

uSpwh: ““ 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUN- 
ITY EMPLOYER . <5 7|gS£ o 


Careers Adviser (School*) . 
Scale 3/6 £7 .191 - £0,718. 

Ref. 6801 A. 

Applications are Invited bath 
from experienced and newly 
qualified Careera Advisers for 
tna vacancy, at the Havant 
Careers .Office. Minimum 
starting solar/ for a newly 
quail fled Off fear la £67162 

wl th acceleration progression 
to £7.191 after satisfactory 
completion of the probation- 
ary year. 

Careera Adviser .(Employ, 
men! end Education Liaison) • 
Scale 3/6 £7,191 - £8.712. 

Ref. 6901 B. ( Re-ad vertlae- 
ment). 

Applications are invited 
from Careera Adviaera with 
preferably two years experi- 
ence for this vacancy at 
Caeham Corners Office, 
Duties include employar 
liaison, the operation of the 
Jobfinder Service, imple- 
mentation of YTB and work 
with the young unemployed, 
For further details ana «p- 

S i| Icatlon forms please write 
o Divisional Careers Adviser, 
Divisional Careers Office, 
Merer ield Rouse, Nutfleld 
Place, Portsmouth POl 4JY 
or Tel; Portemouth 756B23 
quoting appropriate refer- 
ence. Returnable by Monday 
13th March. 1984. (37847) 

480000 


Education Department 

ASSISTANT AREA 
CAREERS OFFICER 

Post E.464 £9,060-£9,660 

Applications are invited for the above post based at the 
Area Education Office in Lowestoft. 

The postholder will be directly responsible to the Area 
Careers Officer and in addition to maintaining a caseload, 
the successful candidate will be responsible for the work of 
a team of Career Officers and support staff 
Application forma and further details are available from 
the County Education Officer, Grimwade Street, 
Ipswich IP4 1LJ- (Please enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope). 

Closing date: 16th March, 1984. 


Suffolk 




OFFICER 

“ £23,685 p.a. 

asr* o,,icer wi " 

Applicants must be Graduates with taaohinn 

^Mntor1eve??n 8 thB S *ri n *^i a ^‘ roun ^ exper?ence 

°' ,0Cal 

o|fS°from r {hj asfusasr 

Telephone (0296) 5000, Ext. 220 . 

,;v? q o8{n 9 ^ a to for applications Is: 

J 6t h March 

i . .. and in ervlejys w(|l take place on 




; , ■ ^uchtioa l>epartinent 

SphflOR GENERAL 




(SOl^rliERN AREA) 

« ^iitabJe qualified caiididetrt for the 

Term 


m&m 


Education 








I^TljUES'lEDUCATIOl^AL^UP^i’EiviEIYr 1 r 2i j;fi4 

SSilinstra'Hoir™™" 

assistant I 


lake DISTRICT 

TUB BREWERY ARTS 

SiBhixte. Kendal, Cumbria 

x MUSfC OFFICER 
(o luatein end develop n large 
ud aucoeexful programme of 
Klk, Jew and Festivals. 
Light suit a teacher Ln- 
urwted In a career eh If t. The 


itiionxl reputatjon but aome 
lovDivament with mualc work- 
ijopi with all ages could be 

"ffl S B.MBTF- 

Band 8AB to Aimo Plorion, 
Director. Closing date for ap- 
pUcfltlon 16 March. (57872) 

, 300000 


ASSISTANT RBOIBTRxd 
f “ r "d uoBtlo nlT R A R 
arganleatlon 

Or^S R *MENTB. 

33/43. wlth Pr *- fBrrod age 

Scale £8.383 . 
eluding L n ., i9 ' t87 (In- 
wence). Promoti'J. Alio- 
PectB. romotlon pros- 

wit'h'c.v “'“PP 1 icatlon, 
of two reYanma "“mes 
Registrar and c?^ nt , rnl 

S.'SffL*”" 1 .®!?*™ pSSIS: 

ter view (to hi , h B M fo . r ,n - 

nvx-wip 

»" “-jssasS 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

INSPECTOR/ADVISER 

For Infant and Nursery 
Education 

mry Scale: Soulbury Group B Headship {E 13 .BBW 1 B. 1 B 9 ) 


~ ~r 'f ““ w ui h senior post in a achod 

of BdvlBoiy work thouflh not eiaenBal wouldlw an 

,or a 01 

** ,Hto eWart from September 1BB4 

SfS^A*BSBSgaaBaa- 

Ctoilng date 16th Msroh 1884. 

SS™ W* opportunities employer and 

ffl,W,r fir,y encouraflBd ,n oeeordenee £5? the 

(B188) 


/ Chief 

I Administrative Officer 

I Applications ■ are Invited from suitably experienced end 
PWfifed persons for the post of Chief Administrative Officer 
I ^unstable College, Klngsway, Dunstable, Bede. The 
“Jfegd tB organised In foi/r main departments, Business 
Suns - and Humanities, Engineering and .Science, 
Corarnunlty and Family Studies, Printing and Graphic Arts. 
TjW; Chief Administrative Officer Id responsible for all 
JJwlBlraUve and flnanolal matters within the College 
the aupeivlslon of administrative, clerical and 
IJnwrt staff. The person appointed will also be a member of 
.ow'.aanlor Management Team at the College. 

^ Grade P01 (a) £0,B45-£1 1 ,052 per annum. 

Mir particular* and application forme are available 
"J™ LS» Chief Bduoaflon Officer, County Hall, Bedford, 
W PEC 1. tel: Bedford 63222 ext 550. : ; . 

deite forjhe receipt of applications Is 16 March 
■Wi i . 

Cbijhdl is an Equal Opportunity Employer. teaia) 


1 ft 1 * 

WmX 9 , LA 


j « ii 


iEIRJ 

[2 

j * 1 1 1 


fi^d^ch^Grbup 8 £13,993^^ W 89 

6wJu--*SJM - 1 ' fe v - • -y ■■■- :• 


hobQfiaaphlng 



^fS'Whp,d|reot J ihe-workittf 


] i I-Ti I iT R 'iiU -a lLi f : 





WALES 

m, c ^w- cb 

““"WAssr™ 

-WonTO;?’ Inv ‘t®. ap- 

n. tSI./H-|J u “- f y i m« > coardl. 

8r ‘,® nee ralavaS, w,th 

more of .vJ *" ana or 
areea; th " following 

Technology. 08 “ nd Control 

LeSr°n7f fl U . tBr Baaed 

roSa^^tlo^and ln . 

will ba ,n Cardiff"" 0 POBt 

dl no tor*7f?e “ coor - 
■UPPOrt r th» to 

!l§S^^"V r %'o ,XB V.Vc^ 

work will h.P re , don,lnBn t 
nology"* School -"° W tBcK ' 
on a Qut!ifYcH l tioB« da . PB i ld,nt 
^«5«ian*ti d W TB c gS d c ™«! 

siSi;, m:-; 


The Wellcome Trust 

Deputy Director 

(Finance find Administration ) 1 

Desagnate 


As a consequence of retirements, 
applications 

for the post The person appointed 
will be a graduate and a qualified 
accountant with extensive 
experience in the management of 
me finances, investments, 
personnel and administrative 
structures of organisations in the 
multi-million pounds category, and 
with the application of computer 

FlirlhPr narH-..l-> > _ 


services within these areas. 
Executives currently earning less 
than £20,000 are unlikely to have 
the breadth of experience 
required. Age range 45-55. 

The Trust is a registered Charity 
working in the fields of medical 
research and history of medicine 
with a current annual expenditure 
budget exceeding £18 millions. 

irm kn aUl.j . ■ 




sooo do 


SfflDAHV EuliuAllOH; DkSIGN 
EDUCATION; PHYSICAL EDUCATION (GIRLS) 
E13,772-£17,838 

Closing date: 23rd March, 1984. Tel: Ext. 583 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(NORTHERN IRELAND) 

(1) SECONDARY EDUCATION (Reference SB 6/84) 
Applicants muBl possess a university degree and . 
have atleast 10 years' taaohlng experience In 
secondary or grammar schools. .Applicants must have 
taught their spedallst subject at all levels in secondary 
education with recent experience at senior level. -• 

•• ' l "' -;■.■■■ ; 

(2) DESIGN EDUCATION (Reference 88 24/84) 
Applicants muat possess e degree (or equivalent 
qualifications) In Art and Design and have at leas) 10 
yssrs‘ teaching experience In schools, College of . 




Applicants mutt possess a degree (dr equivalent ; - 
qualifications) In Physical Education and have at Jeast 
10 years’ teaching experience tn schools* Colleges of 
Further Education, or In teacher training. The . 
successful applicant will be required to foster the. ... 
continued development of fllri8•. physlcal educatiort, as 
well as giving advloe to the Departfnem on wider • . 
issues. on s«xt and recreation. " 


Department may, from, UmeJto Unte,; require 
The wcdessfol «p pJIcant rpay ^ roq u I red t , 
ajnyyvhere In Norteerri Ireland dnddf rteceasqry, work 
oufokte ^drfhsl office hours 
6tartlhg : aalary will be’relat 
‘^eperienge. and sUcqesafui 


)■(, n-riKf .11 IrlcplKiMt: lm nil li[i|ilii iitiun (m ill |n..inn till- 
I,:ii'.liin i*. iii* ill.'-) iiulii nil'll mill ij ni.t in k llli- |i>I> lli'forrnri!) 

„ i .-1 - is i- ii -M -. -•.hi ni l. t.i ii i i.i nut I.:!.:' lllini lli-i 

lti*-!i J 1 - if- hi. :• ll. 


t ! " l-l;, , 
1 ’■ ‘ I 


bEPUTY COUNTY 
EDUCATION 


Applications are Invited forihe post of 
Deputy County Education Officer, which 
becomes vacant In July 1984 on the 
promotion of the present holderto County 
Education Officer. . 

Application forms returnable by 26th 
March 1984 and further Information 

available from Chief Executive, County 

Hall, Dorchester DTI 1XJ. 

(P|ea$equoteP6stQ00p2X)< ; 



CAREERS OFFICER 
(SPECIAL NEEDS) not: ebs 

StMlaiS £7.818--p8,B23 . ; 1 ;■ ; , ^ • : ; ■ , 

F1equlred : iurgently by Bromley Careers Service, 
appllbatlons are invited from qualified and preferably 
experienced Careera Officers. Imerested in taking up the 
; chaftenge of thls demanding post. . 

.Based in a well-equipped and attractive Careers Centre t 
the successful applicant wi|l work with pupils ‘aha 
students with special educational needs throughout the 
Borough. Educational provision for 


■ii 







ii Mr li rwb ibMiii kr i i^^ 
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THE SOUTH-EAST REGIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS BOARD FOR THE 
CERTIFICATE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

SECRETARY 
TO THE BOARD 

Applications are Invited for the post of Secretary to 
the Board to succeed the present Secretary, who 
will retire In January, 1985. The Board is seeking 
candidates with appropriate educational and 
administrative expertise. The current salary is on 
a scale of £18,870, rising by four increments 
to £20,370. 

Application forms and further particulars 
from: The Secretary, The South-East Regional 
Examinations Board, 2 and 4 Mount Ephraim 
Road, Royal Tunbridge Wells, Kent TNI 1EU, 
to whom completed applications should be 
returned by 3 fat March, 1984. 


ADMIN 

continued 


NORWICH 

THE KESWICK HALL 
CHARITY 

FIELD OFFICER IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Far work In Norllk. Suf- 
folk ant! Cam brl do. shire, 
Burnham Teachora Beale * 
for on ul valent ) . 

For full details and ap- 
plication rorma. "end ■ 

Htoinnnd-ncldresaod fpola- 
ron envelope to; Canon 
M.C. Burrell. Secretary. 
Keswick Hail Charity, 
Diocesan Offices, Holland 
Court. The Close. Norwich 
NR] ADU. 

CLOSING DATE - 10 TH 
APn ZL, 1984. •**™*& QOOO 


Child Care 


'V' 


INTENSIVE 

INTERVIEWING 
- EARN £700 

FIVE WEEKS FROM 
20TH AUGUST 1984 

Graduates (age immaterial) required for 
temporary appointments as COLLEGE 
REGISTRARS near the British Museum. The work 
is interviewing and advising prospective entrants 
to ‘A' level courses. You will need to be literate, 
mnfident, articulate, presentable, efficient and 

in * 




THE BADGE WORTH 
GROUP OF SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

REQUIRED SENIOR HOUSE- 
PARENTS Tor appolntmam to 

^Tha^Htdotworth Group la 
on Indepeident Sroup. coin- 

B rlalnfl two Schools and two 
astute. catarlim for '^[Idroi, 
In neod on whom Statements 
linve baen madn - boys aged R 

l0 ThOBO° 0, "^'ro non - resident 

poata but Involve al.epinn 11 
duties on a rota basis. Prar 
vloua onperlenc® ana Child 
Cam qtinfiflc«*lpn» profenrad. 
Clean currant driving Ucenco 

""salary Bn ‘R 0 jC BB B«i'e 
Grid e2(15 to ,ra» - subject 

to Incremental allowance 
according to experience . Plua 
relevant qualification silo- 

H ancfi where applicable. A 

aaplna In oflowance or 
etf.03 par nlpht la paid, a 
weeks paid holiday. 

Assistance with removal ex- 

rl *CEppol ntmenti to the a roup 
ere subject to thB production 
of satisfactory referencea. and 
no appointment will no r “‘J‘ 
fled until such referencea are 

f ° APPLICATIONS (Forms) 
from the Director. Badge- 

Schools, Badaaworttt Near 

(9 am to 4.50 pm), 

Closing date _f° r applica- 
tions: Srh MARCH 1984 . 

As part or the Group a 
Equal Opportunities Policy, 
applications are welcome 
from people regardless or dis- 
ability, marital status, race or 
■ax. 137817 ! 540000 


Miscellaneous 

C fcKV L ^ 0 you; 0 SchKi H p5E 

Uno on i Musical? , Free 

programmes rjonj 

SSi945. T lT5 e 619r Bl - 6&Q00& 


SUMMER TEACHING JOBS 
IN AMERICA. Work in U.S 
children's summer groups 
June to end August. Sea adl 
under Holidays end Accoml 
modatlon. ( 58233 ) 660000 





TRAINING OFFICERS/ 
TUTORS (2) 

(Salary Scale - £8,000“£8,500) 

Spalding Youth Training Agency Ltd is a private organisation 
running a Mode “A" Youth T raining Scheme In the South Holland 
area. From a modern, well equipped training centre In Spalding 
the Agency staff deliver all elements of YTS lo trainees on the 
various courses offered. To expand the service provided by the 
Agency to youngsters In the engineering and building trades we 
require two additional training offlcers/lutors from April 1984 to 
develop and Implement training packages lo meet the needs of 
trainees. Both posts offer the opportunity to take an aotlve role In 
the training of youngsters at the workplace through the develop- 
ment of Work Based Projects on an individual and group basis. 
The successful applicants will possess the Initiative and skills 
essential when negotiating with employers to obtain their 
co-operation in the training of youngsters. A background ot prac- 
tical knowledge within the appropriate industry will therefore be 
an advantage to prospective applicants. 

Further details may be obtained by application to: 
Spalding Youth Training Agency Ltd 
PO Building 
Sheepmarket 
/Spalding 
Lines PE11 1HN 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

POSTS OF 


-OGIST (3) 

guUM £2? S&^ d u f8n ’ WOfk ,n a comprehensive child 
n8tW0rk ’ ,n and In schools. 

” nfague^Tn ^rSSTS"!^ ,ndude collaboration with 
S hSh l 8a, 5. Au,horities wlth,n the County 

DepJZeTc and Soc,al ^ 

qualffled cftlcera dependent upon 
Bxper ince but not less than £1 1 ,352-£i 4,263. 

byX Rm£/) " appll “" on <*° h* 

The DJreotor of Education 
. County Hall 
■“ I ’ Durham * 

on reeei)H of a stamped addressed envelope. 

r M 4 Q 4 I 






the times educational supplemen t w 


WOMEN’S TECHWn. ^ 
TRAINING 

Stafltald City Council Empto^ant 0 Bpflrtmen . hafl „ ( 

Vomer and ovmm new ^omSmSSiS"^ * Traln,n 0 Compaq 
TKo first project la Ifie Woman* Tecfinotoov l >«, , ^ h ,h8 City. V 

and «.m puUna * , n 

TtaworiahopcatafBspMflcalVfwitienasAin.^. ** 0,2B - 

fMi lo fBftim lo work altar raising a wt, ° h »«« ne«rwo*«i 

onomptoynsm. Thera wlllbo orElS*? 

Wo will, to provide support, en M ur aa0 ^ er 7 n . ” 

CfropsfEUvs atmosphere. Wa haw, rewL^^l l ! l 0Md qualify tnstruoHon » 
DkeriminaUon AcL In order » 

V» Itototap wt* open to Mnw (n 1ea , UBlnin *- * 

To complete Dw loan) ot Bf a m «.«, w aU|| ^ ' 

ELECTf WN|CS TUTOR 

romXdM small g-cups ot women to proyWe^r* ' 

r >. . . . 

c*no woronica, aloctronlo aaaemhfu , 

*"***»»«« drtuipy. Ot 


oxford 8Hire 
In«rSctrJiB« InB !ructor Bnri 

«« 'It 


NORTH WALES 


J 2 HU. T«l. C vS,!( no dd 


LLifi 

-«b. 




|^ Y »°c R » d 


"*««*• dutlea. BOmB •"grStt?*- 

Thi» , a ra«S^ u « 


SESS,” 2™ » wS"' c ° w ™’ m “ sms 

=a»aSS?5B 


’"B comp a ‘" .'"‘“ dovBlaSr 

nn d X ?ar l 0 B 0 n P t n&SSSfta " ,Br » 

on C 086a^aB^ B 

860001 


Outdoor Educatinn 


t BRYN DU 
^LANBERis 




sSSiRiS 

Ac«iit? N THE brub 


lfS£ 2 S 5 L t S, UN « i - wh| °'i fe 

ofhealfh education actlv SS?S. n L an « d P f0f notion 
and Northern Welie 

Assistant 

education Officer 

Applications for this dh»n f eptembe ^ 1984. 

SSBssiSSSsas- 
: SSS•.5S: 1a s•'• 
ass,S?j®"“ *■ 

£1 4® annually 77 ' Wor,h Wfoxlmately 


for •dmsbr^ ££&■ bssssSSS? 

essa: orthem « 


"UUNI A 

2 “"Si Ac^S b "* 1 Bnvlrtm' 
Bi-«on ntfl, a„ Ventura. , 

~~~ 


CORNWALL 

Buperbiu 


Ealing 

^cation service 


— """Tmn 


f u^ba 8 r d iy - 

OWUTH DEVON “ 8 ° - 
|ou D rSi/^?h® 


Tel: 034 


nnZ u n9fna ' The Mat win hZzr OI NHS 

r8 P tSrSiS£ 8 V Uld he 

ft Msaph-. 

7?»sSS!Lf‘L u 9‘lon" 




London WC1 a 1 AH 


(57886) 


Scale 4 

/ Aslan Languages 

April 1984, an Advisory Teacher for Aslan 


1 possess good and varied teaching ex- 

quaUfloallona A 

™ London Allowance. 

i®&tehM^ E / " n - d ,u : ,her 

2 , L < ? r / l t? n * ,n B o«>“Bh ol Ealing, 

“L.tolio 1 .. Uxb f ld8# Road - Ealing W5 

I r«“med by Monday 19th March 1984, 

fa i Oft t 


DORSET 

■hd Dorset Ad 


WORK IN LEJtSURE 


c. £8,500 

BASED IN HASTINGS 


S?A',S r . •hdrt 
ctlvity. (cjut- 


frical training ralavant to the 
supervisory, . 

with the launch of 


EhW B r a «°h?i&V4. a ffi 


AooomtnodatlQn 




rnal Co'ordinator 

Acornsoft Home Education 

exn*SH?®P y? G ENTLY,~ Someone with educational ' , ; i ^ ; 

M» 0 t °i? in fc ^ e Home Education Section of Acornsoft. „ . 
^h5i- to thiB area of learning and be an 

SSHV®. p°**'mu , iiqator both verbally andin writing. 

- w ith the BBC and/or Electron computers and 
40 t3 CP e * 8 W8entidl. Writers, rather than \ 

should apply; Please submit a c,v. and a, very r ■ , , 
^r^^ ^ appHcation which should include- ";V , 7 ,r /. .' 

^ ■ fcl ° n at <> n ? educational soffcwape package- : ; v •; i 


iilrad SEpt 


puf - § 

phtep h w,t L d L,s 53 
fe®. cao 9 7 6 f aft rdto 


ufl |< 

ih 1 1 * 


* OOOO MUM IN TRAVEL 


Occupational Therapy Aide (Pan Time) 

' i Holloways N/ 


•' • i:" ; 

< T??* 711 ^ 8 as teaching machines • ; . . ; - , | V 1 gobdp0r8Qnalrelatlon8hIpalBoftheutmo8tlmpo^ani | t ^ 

; i ne preBentation. of education so,'* — “* - ■ • a-- - r . = .■•■■■■ : - v 

oporoRiiliac 4. _i 




bUlthe ability ip form 


a ‘®P re 8entation of education software 
^pp^oaches to learning in fechoola and the home 


^L^ejn^rmar office r hou7a. """ '”"'7 

A&i 0 ? 8 . shouid.ba sent td: Mr ij. M. & d^!; 
aBj^ i^-WbsW. Road, Cherry Hinton, 


? . Z •■'XT \ v " ' . ''rovaaiiuwancp win Dq pro-rats 16 the fu tlmboii™^ 

, r . For further Information and ah application fort^ Dlaas. vvW»aV« . u M °^ artc 


V v ,;r. 



A Service fpr Socie ty 

■J ' >1. . *l. L'.'rf ; * ' • 
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r COURSES FOR 
SERVING TEACHERS 
FULL-TIME 

Diploma In Professional Studies In 
Education: Reading Studies 
1 year FulMJme Study (September, 1984). Also 
available Part-time (CNAA - validated) 

Diploma in Professional Studies In 
Education; Severe Handicap 
1 year Full-time Study (September, 1984). (CNAA- 
vafkfated) 

Advanced Certificate In Computing 
Across the Curriculum 

1 term Full-time Study (April. 1984; September. 1984; 
January, 1 985; April, 1985). (DES - approved) 
School Teacher Fellowships 
1 term Full-time Study (September, 1984). (DES - 
approved) 

PART-TIME 

In-Service BEd or BEd (Hons) 

3 years Part-time Study (September, 1984). (CNAA- 
valldated) 

Postgraduate DIploma/MSc (Education 
Management; Primary) 

2/3 years Part-time Study (September, 1 984). (CNAA - 
validated) 

For further details and application forme, confect 
lain Smith, Head of Jn-earvlce Education 
and Research, Crewe + Alsager College 
of Higher Education, Alsager, Cheshire 
ST7 2HL. Tel: Aieager (093 83) 3231, Ext. 


Crewe+Alsager College 

of Higher Education 


E. P. L. 

continued 

KENT 

EitiBr/SuRimcr teaching. 

Young taachori of exceptional 
oil-round calibre, 23 clue, 
drivers. to teach English fore- 
ign children on residential 
r nurse* In SE. Immediately 
require 4 to 2 1 April £230 all 
found- Summer period ■ of 3/4 
weeks mid July • end August. 

Bond c.v.. availability, 
large B X 4 a.a.e. tel. no. 
j-M.N. Harwood, M.A., 
KLAC (TBS). 13 Ethelbort 
Hoad. Canterbury. Kant. 
(3769 I ) 700000 


CHESHIRE 

THE NAI CLASSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF EFL . 
Forthcoming ana-weak Inten- 
sive aerie*. Commencing April 
30th In Manchastar Cheater, 
Morecomba. Commencing 

J une IBih, a* April, plus 
hoffleld. Edinburgh. Cam- 
bridge. . 

Detail*: Education Officer, 
Nord-Annlla Intornntional, 48 
Fog Lane, Moncheetor M20 
OAR. Tel: 061-443 _1J38j 


Temporary EFL To a choir 
required Tor April DIP 
RBA or similar. 

Minimum 2 yra. exp. 
□orman aohoole exp. uso- 
ful. Agod approx. 23 - 33 


Apply In writing end, cv 
Director of Studies, Kino's 
School of English. 73 
Beckenham Ril.,._ Beck- 

enham. Kent. (60979) 

700000 


ANOLIAN SCHOOL OF EN- 
GLISH (Recognised by the 
Britleh Council) wlahes to 
appoint teachere for the sum- 
mer period Mete June to early 
Gflptembori. One teacher may 
bo required earlier (to begin 
April/Mev). Possible exten- 
sion to permanent contract. 
Bmall multi-national adult 
classes. Serious professional 
ntmoaphere. Written contract. 
Salary around £103 par weak. 
Interviews will bo held In 
mid- April. 

Applications (photograph 


English as a 
Second Language 

EALING 

LONDON BOROUGH _ 
EDUCATION SERVICE 
ADVISORY TEACHER SCALE 
4 - ASIAN LANOUAOBB 
Required for April. 

For further detail* see dis- 
play advert under ■Mlecal- 
laneoue page . (37628)7 10000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


HEAD MISTRESS, (39) retir- 
ing July seed* pert time 
work, within enny reach of 
Battle, Edit _ auaeex. 

Mnthematlos/French teaching 
to 'O’ level or administra- 
tion work preferred, but 
onytlno aultablo considered. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
COURSES 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

EASTER 1984 

Italy (Modena) 

Spain (Madrid) 

Franca (tariT la Rochelle, 
Montpellier) 

AUGUST 1984 
Federal ^EasSICS Germany 
EASTER 1984 
Italy - Roma 

Information and application 
forma rromi Teacher Exchange 
Department - Courses Section 
(TES 2), Central Bureau Tor 
Education Vlalta and Ex- 
change*. Seymour Mewa 
Houae, Seymour Mew ■.Lon- 
don vfclH BPE. Tel: 01-496 

3101. (53244) 760000 


aNGL,B P H uKS.W ,MB,B 

A ona-waek realdentlal 
Seminar ror teachare with at 
least 2 years EFL experience, 
held at Kant University. Can- 
terbury, April 1 - April 6. 

Workshop* on material* de- 
velopment. syllabus design 
and ESP techniques. 

Emma Spear*. Pilgrim* 
Teacher Training Course*. 8 
Vernon Piece. Canterbury 
CTl 3YO. (6227) 68127. 

(657741 760000 



mid- April. 

Applications (photograph 
helpful but not aaeentiaf) are 
Invited from qualified and ex- 
perienced tauchor*. Pisano 
mute earliest availability. 

Write with full c. v. and 
nnmns of two rarnraaa In Brl- 
t Ian . to: Mr. N. Radford, 

Anglian School of English, 81/ 
S3 Norfolk Rond. Cllrtonvil- 
la. Margate. Kent CT9 2 fix. 

(37303) 700000 

BOURNEMOUTH 

RSA COURSES 
nt 1TTC 

In response to demand, 
International Teacher 

Training Centra. Bourn,. 


onytlno auItaDlo con*lderod. 
Write Box No TES 00126, 
Priory Houie. St. Johns 
Lane. EC 1M 4^X. (34233) 


OXFORD ARTS GRAD. 30 
year* experience In teaching 
and admin., Beaks part time 
work, i-antrnl or West Lon- 
don. Write Box No. TES 
00133, Priory Houae. St. 
John's Lane, EC1M 4BX. 
(37824) 720000 


Education Courses 


O. 

'Wfllf; Tuition 


Home tutors 

throughout Grant 


required 

Britain. 

(T.E.S.), 


International Teacher 

Training Centra, Bourne- 

mouth, Ih running an *ddl- LONDON 

SSSeKS BBS? B«r!* A 4 SE 

. Jr y ‘ Theatre In Kensington. 

• • • li-l L --.. 1 J - KEITp 


¥m 

*>...• ’ . v ;; yj 

I.;' v> ; 

i* '• .. I " 1 - 1 


,f > the Education 


gcs:? 1 ?.!, oiHi, « < an i j4 

hours). (61700) 770000 


LONDON 

PAHT-TIME Maths. Physic*. 
Accountancy * Business Stu- 
dies tutor* wanted ror up to 
A level teaching. Weekend, 
evg. work: must be prepared 
to travel within Greater Lon- 
don. Qualified applicants liv- 
ing In arenter London apply 
with full n.v. to PRIVATE 
TUTORS. 4 Russell Garden*. 
London *14 8BY . (37430^ ooo 


OXFORD 


TUTORS IN ALL 
SUBJECTS 

Tutor* In nil *ubj*cta 
needed by large tutorial 
organisation In Oxford 
area. Must be very experi- 
enced with O.C-B. ‘A* end 
'O' level retake student*, ~ 
able to orfer either indi- 
vidual or group tuition 
(both an advantage). 

Tutors able to work 
from their own home with 
one or two students at a 
time ere of particular In- 
terest . 

We can offfer challeng- 
ing students. excellent 
facilities and high rate* of 
payment. 

Plenae apply In writing, 
enclose e complete C,V. to 
Bax No. TES 00131, Priory 
House, Bt John’* Lens, 
EC1M 4BX. (57803) 


PHILOSOPHY by correspond- 
ence far Lond. Unlv, ext. 
B. A., etc. 

Verulam Institute. Chiches- 
ter. 0243 7B6863. (66312) 
770000 


Personal 

Announcements 

A aw.ata v rR.K. , ^sj r r , i: 

once unnecessary . Careers 
in Radio*. 'Cnreere in TV 
■Career* In Writing * Pub- 
lishing. El.YS »»rh. All 

Hamilton H ouee ® ' 

f s r l x 7 , s:?r thl Nap,h ficRloffd 


LOANS/MORTAQU 

£ 30.000 for homeow- 


nara/toachera. Any purpose, 
Tex relief on home improve- 
ment" rmff decision*. Writ- 

|h Loan«, , 'l 8 B C P«k 'Roti; 

&Wa l r B * 0 ff6»W h,0 ?S^JB!Ss 

28169). (3 72041 800000 


BOOKFINDING SERVICE. Tl- 
tie* A 8AE to Tellemen 
Bookaearch(T), 42 Henry 
St., Kenilworth CVS anj. 
(37134) 800000 




-V 

OIRLOM^yi TBSP CD IP . 


the jFrcecnt. 

S !&££» 




fe?i WSMhiiK * : 


OXFORD. •: 

Oxford ■ - • ' ■! 


Karw'iaarfw-- 

fo'v/jgt, 


t 




;f , ,■ ' v' 


: ifthetafaTs and hmlt ■ 

— 1 * l i ' i j'/'' n‘ 

TEFL 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 


DEARNE.F.L. 

■ K to ottfd , 9® K( r •• jBi 


JS&T UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
SCHOOL JFEDUCATION 

School of Education offers four 

3m *ttS£S£3? deflreB 000,808 lefldlnfl t0 ,hB 

1) SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

2) HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

.3) PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
4) PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

' 080 ^ obtained by specialising In 

by comWrflng elements from two 

.•^s^JSS; *- d8flres f “A (Educanon, 

I) TEACHER EDUCATION 

J) cffl L ^AhO)fs DUCATION AND MASS 

' Fun details and appneatton forms can be obtained irem: 
Secretary to Higher Degree Courses 
University of Leicester Sohool of Education 
^ University Road, Leicester LEI 7RF 

Pkwe state dearty for which court* detaJIs are requested. 

— • ' ' • • .re-r* 


i iV : 


. "'i, 


wmer schools LEARN TO TEACH 

Ji^yi P %V" n c d h ,7«iv- BNGUSH(EfS H 

?rouoh^ , .?, e ll "L. Kalf-tsr™ 




'W'tBafiBSWCV 15 


m:? • r ~ : 

^ OF ' 

iV-; ^^PIMaey schools : ’ 

; ' ;; A <^a^aLR«id^«^ Course ' •' 


NM 

« ! ,|* "* ' *• 1 . 1 'i;'*! 1 t:.- 1 - 

I -. ,l ■ ' -All ' .Ll._s'_a 




fiance 
cn over, 

July end 


I , • •RnMirqg*:; 




WPi3llH iv.w* 

;TI, 9: Cpur*g 6bj*|c»t»!iy 

i ; M^7^/lP u ^?i : b«gin 23 . 
' ' SoyWni^TIge e2s(f** In 8 1 


$' , ■’ j; ./ 


Miyxecffimc 

School of Eduoatlori 

novfdiirlng 1984/8S 



.XHETIMES EDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT >2.3.84 


PERSONAL 

mBtinaed 

HIT THAT JOBI Comprahen- 
ilve manual on aecreta and 
mrtboda of *ucceasful job 
hunting. Money -back 

KffiV “■"TjSVf&if 
rsn3i««.°"" , " , * , soo's?2 


H0LI0AY8 AND PERSONAL 
n LQANB. from £100 arranged 
without security or delay, 
cimpall A Robison Ltd. 107 
farmyc Street, London SWI 
6BW. Writ". Phone or call 

Bwnii™- T iMS& 

»?ft B 0 D % TB .20.oft, I ? V ^ N rft?e B n 

i\ms& 

i r«e oj-Sb? 


aiouceater n t 2 "A °>d 

wci. (34240) "*■’ ifggggn 

help 

for teachers. 

al-Lodkhqp^/^?, B^ feHB,an " 
a. Working Abroad £3. 00 . 
3. Getting a Job £4.30. 

8ch(?ol I8CIPLine *N 

hv t3lnR nH -i _ 


liKAI'.MuVr 

(f| UJ'l TKKWnUKSIIiH'S 

■ , | I; •. 'J; ' 1 ' 

/ "" 1 r '-‘‘ » r;fK r.vala • " ^ ' 


1 ii.'iil,:,, 


the c u r?ou«^ tPUJII set 


IHMIDtATI MORTOAOM 

up to 3(4 A income; tap -ups 
to 100% I , re-mortgage*: 

hflmantvnAFfl Innna i m An*.. ■ _ 


w /b t 1 o-uiuriHaoBa 

Homeowners loan* (money In 

.“o'ijSg 


SCRIBES, 362 Old Bedford 
Reid, Luton LU2 7 OS . 

tsikis) sooood 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


■SSR by Wr “‘no articles o? 

of t^^SSSSS^SST. 


o. rrse book frqi_ 
b^ dnn 8° hOQ I of Journal- 

w " bp ¥sk 

800000 


H 4ai MI {K.. HPXTQAQU, 

Mir ISEf^B 

w wri&t Martin Hesseok 

&SS8S8 


tro^ P f n ON B iL c “R*totlon Con- 

HSuaBi DRBa “S* and 

rlcea. "'Further “Seta till- 




880000 

lisps 

rha™.. R g?? B ' ,B ; Q Moderate 

3kSb 

Mar"' 

BffiKEsESS 


o id “ Q , cMiceB to r "at 3 r • 87 A 
W^l. (5^748)^ at * kggggg 


1SIKS 

_ E ».S¥ holidays - 

in Franoe, Berminy or USA 
■ranged on IndMdual batia for 
your aonfdaughier aged 11-tB. 

Cod from E 78 
Details from: 

DHAQ°N» INTERNATIONAL 

2 * Cumnor Hill, Oxford, 0 X 2 sha 
TN: Oxford ( 0865 ) 883418 
( 3285 } 

France. (B^Vafa) 0 asl/ofd 


FRENCH 

language 

COURSES 

INTERPARLE: 




wiawjiwsrjs 

■nd accommodation m fa, 

* 0flItaHo,a . induflng CV. 
™ im ,nd lonta « WtP*»« nimbii 

oaBtesaiap^. 

Brlerinos at h??h 0p ? rB * lon - 
Information* 

EXEC CIgbcp *«*»■>. 

I"g"+ D«all.i PBV |!fe A M r * 

B id ^' 627 1/44 7 °^ 7 B,l ( 1 f 7 

fiohw 


^aSSoa. <609 ^Vi 1 - Bwt ftiS(j;s 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

EC1M 4BX. (60Qdl O ) hn BBOffod 
THE HEBRIDES 

Trave?*“ ble 8 p«i«*S 

Home Exchange 
Holidays 


W SSai hS'JPK homi ex. 
4 ** h olfifny*° r 8 AE U t ; y V n ‘ 
change HolTdays. ^ 22 Pa?S?J: 


900000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 




Freehold. 




3BLnrB; 'WH,'; 

SSI!.,."' .S 

ESSSHi—""^ 

an®"- Te " ““ifiBi 


» 8 ,W" 
^«n s .T? tSasaBJSSS 

IT 

Holland. <°sao°> “oooaod 


oo.'Si. THSo. n-iSS: 

fiTiin ■ L ’"”- 


■f %Pfps. 

?4»«Sn3SW. , ?4„V5i 

940000 


S ouse. * at iSiSv V 10 ^ 
Cl M 4 BX*." aflSofo 


Exhibitions 


BXO 


. 0 Y 0 




Tnesday 6 March 1984 

2.00 pm to 8.00 pm 

Wednesday 7 Maxch 1984 

9&am to8JX)pin 

Thursday 8 March 1984 

ft30amto7-0Qpm - . . 

BLOOMSBURY. CREST : HO i I , EL. ‘ 

Coram St London WCI (Nearesttube RussejJSq) '• ' 


“Featuring the latest In 




For^nthar detafis Sms^Smts,n Brookes Bxidbttm GJnJanimr 
ThdEdncsIkTuUPaPartimQagidLlliePtAEAw 
18 BedtedSqura/ Union WcilsU 


'M- I 

■ |■ J I , • I 


1;.: ! 

I • I 
















